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When I disposed of my interest in the Manchester Times, 
and retired from its management, after twenty-three years' 
labour as a journalist, it was suggested that, as, for a con* 
siderable part of my life, I had taken part in movements 
for important purposes, a biographical memoir would be 
well received. The suggesti(m was natural enough from 
those who, having read my newspaper from the time they 
left school until they were men, taking an active part in 
public business, regarded me as their politiqal teacher. 
My reply was, that there was nothing in the events of my 
life that would interest any beyond the narrow limits of a 
local " school;" but, on further consideration of the matter, 
I thought that some account of the progress of liberal 
opinion in such a town as Manchester, and brief notices of 
the part, however humble, I had taken in its formation, 
would be not uninteresting and not uninstructive to its 
inhabitants, and those of the surroimding very populous 
district ; and that there and elsewhere the history of what 
had been done might be an encouragement ftirther to do. 

In an interval of leisure, one of the very few that I 
had enjoyed in a lifetime of constant occupation, if not of 
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exhausting toil, I prepared some " Historical Sketches and 
Personal Recollections," which were published in the course 
of 1848, to the extent of about half of the present volume, 
in the paper which I had previously conducted. In another 
cessation of labour, towards the end of the present year, 
I have supplied some links of connection, and continued 
the narrative up to the period when the Reform Bill was 
passed; retaining the titie, however, because the work 
forms less a history than a sketch which may serve for 
history. I might have given more interest to the volume, 
had I made more revelations concerning persons with 
whom I have held converse or correspondence, but I have 
been withheld by the difficulty of deciding as to what 
might be considered as public and what as private confi- 
dences, and have preferred to err on the side of retention ; 
other men's feelings, with regard to publicity, having to be 
considered as well as my own. Almost aU my statements 
may be verified by reference to the publications of the 
period, except the curious disclosures in my last chapter, 
with which I have been favoured by a gentieman whose 
character is a guarantee for their authenticity. 

If there has been any ambition in my undertaking, be- 
yond that of contributing to a plain — ^perhaps a suggestive 
—history of long-continued efibrts to displace a stubborn 
obstruction to progress, it has been to associate my name 
for, it may be, a few years beyond my natural life, with 
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that of a locality where, — ^notwithstanding many sharp 
public contests — ^not, however, embittered by malignity — 
and some severe private struggles, the painMness of which 
is now fast fading from my memory, — I have enjoyed no 
inconsiderable amoimt of quiet happiness. 

I could not expect that a local history of the progress of 
opinion would excite more than a local interest ; but I find 
that the orders for the work, almost from Manchester alone, 
before its publication, amoimt to nearly the whole of the 
pretty large impression printed. I have, therefore, to 
annoimce that a second edition will be put to press 
immediately, and published by the 1st of March. 



Manchester, \^th December, 1850. 



ERRATA. 



Page 76, line 16, for " 1818" read " 1838." 

„ 225, „ 9, for " prowling" read " growling." 

,,339, „ 2, for "tones" read "forties." 

„ 342, „ 17, for " religion" read " religious." 

„ 352, „ 2, for " exceeding" read " exceedingly." 

„ 352, „ 22, for "rightful" read "frightful." 

„ 384, „ 18, for "place" read "plate." 
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THE FRENCH BEVOLUTION AND ITS EFFECTS. 

The terror occasioned by the revolution in France, artfully 
used and kept in constant excitement by persons who had 
a deep interest in the conservation of existing abuses, 
delivered Manchester over, for thirty years, to the domi- 
nation of the enemies of reform, in either Church or State. 
The principal inhabitants of the town, for a long period 
had mani&sted, so far as they safely could, their attach- 
ment to the arbitrary and despotic principles of the Stuart 
femily. Hiey regarded Ihe revolution of 1 688, moderate and 
aristocratic in its results though that was, as a dangerous 
innovation. They rejoiced in green oak branches on each 
successive 29ili of May, and indulged themselves in secret 
bumpers to "The King." From Iheir talk great hopes 
were entertained, both in 1715 and 1745, that they would 
give every effective assistance in the attempts to restore 
the " legitimate " race ; but their spirit was himibled by 
the speedy suppression of both rebellions; and, in process of 
time, the doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance, 
which had made them continue Jacobites, reconciled them 
to the reigning family, which had, in its turn, become 
legitimate, and had shown no great disposition to extend 
popular rights or religious liberty, or to innovate upon the 
previously existing relations between Church and King. 
While the Church had a defender it mattered not much to 
them whether he was a James or a George ; and, until the 
dawn of the French revolution, which awakened a hope 
that every governmental institution throughout Europe 
was about to receive beneficial renovations, Jacobites and 
Hanoverians, Churchmen, and Diss^iters, lived together in 
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2 PAETT SPIEIT IN MANCHESTEB. 

^toleiabl^ l4]<iaQny9 smoking their pipes and drinking their 
. ale ip peace an4 quiet conyerse about the progress of their 
^1^ mac3Hn^i7*sind;^e widening prospects of manu&ctures 
and trade. Mr. Thomas Walker in his " Review " of some 
of the political events which had occurred in Manchester, 
for five years previous to the year 1794, says that the 
commencement of virulent party feeling against the Mends 
of reform might be dated from 1789, when the discussion 
respecting the Test and Corporation Acts occupied much 
of the pubHc attention. In that year the dissenters, who 
had, for an unusual length of time, probably from their 
own supineness, enjoyed release from persecution, con- 
ceived that the old spirit was dead or asleep, and that the 
time was fiivourable for a renewal of their application to 
parliament for the repeal of those acts. A torrent of insult 
and abuse was poured out upon the petitioners. '^ Their 
"sentiments," said Robert Hall, writing at the period, 
" have been misrepresented, their loyalty suspected, and 
their most illustrious characters held up to derision and 
contempt. The effusions of a distempered loyalty are 
mingled with execrations on that imfortunate sect, as if 
attachment to the King were to be measured by the 
hatred of dissenters." 

The clergy, however, were alarmed, or pretended to be 
alarmed ; and, on a sudden, the fears of those who cried 
out ''The Church is in danger," became as wild and 
absurd as ever they were in the days of SachevereU and 
his party. At last they became sufficiently convinced of 
their power to coerce opinion in Manchester, as to call 
a meeting of those particularly attached to their own 
political doctrines, under the title of Members of the 
Established Church, in order "to consider of and consult 
about the impropriety of the application to parliament of 
the Protestant Dissenters to obtain a repeal of those 
salutary laws, the Corporation and' Test Acts, the great 
bulwarks and barriers, for a century and upwards, of our 
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glorious constituti(m in Church and State.'* The meeting 
held in pursuance of this advertisement, was called a 
^'public meeting'* of the members of the Established 
Church. The room was near!^ filled by the adherents 
of the high church party before any others were admitted. 
To increase the solemnity, the clergy attended in their 
gowns and cassocks. Some opposition was made to the 
manner by which the meeting had been called, and the 
stratagem by which the room had been preyiously filled ; 
and it was particularly objected, that, according to the 
rule which the town had adopted in the year 1788, the 
boroughreeye and constables had no right to call any 
meeting of tlie inhabitants, except a general one. But the 
clamour of the high church party was violent beyond 
description. They had come to act, not to argue. Reso- 
lutions, prepared beforehand, were put into the hands of 
the boroughreeve (not a popularfy elected officer, but the 
nominee of the Lord of the Manor), while he was in the 
midst of his speech, and explaining why he called the 
town together; and these resolutions, seconded even before 
they were read, were as hastily passed in the noise and 
confusion which prevailed. Among the resolutions thus 
passed was the following: — "That the religion of the 
state be the religion of the magistrate, without which no 
society can be wisely confident of the integrity and good 
Mth of the persons appointed to places c^ trust and 
power." 

The debate in the House of Commons on the Test and 
Corporation Acts, which gave rise to this outcry, had 
taken place on the 8th of May, 1789. Mr. Fox expressed 
the wise axiom " that no human government had jurisdic- 
tion over opinions as such, and more particularly religious 
opinions,'* and the house so far agreed with him as to 
reject the motion for the repeal of those acts by a majority 
of only twenty, one hundred and twenty-two voting against 
it, and one hundred and two voting in its favour. The 
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4 TEST AND COEPOHATION ACTS. 

cry, however, of " the Church in danger " was, as it has 
been ever since, most powerfully influential, for on the 
next motion, made in March, 1790, the majority for re- 
jection was one hundred and eighty-nine instead of twenty. 
Mr. Burke did his best on this occasion to Mghten the 
house and the country. He dwelt on the destruction of 
the French church as a circumstance peculiarly shameful 
and scandalous, said that the dissenters were inducing the 
mob to view the wealth of the church as a better object 
than the bribes of election candidates, and he read a letter, 
written by Mr. Fletcher, a dissenter, from a meeting of 
dissenting ministers held at Bolton, Lancashire, stating that 
the meeting avowed such violent princi^es that he would 
not stay, but came away with other moderate men. It 
described that one member, on being asked whether they 
meant to seek for anything more than the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, answered, in the language of 
our Saviour: "We know these things which ye are not 
able to bear ;" and on another member's asking " Give 
us a Uttle light on what you intend," they informed him 
that they " did not care the nip of a straw for the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, but that they designed 
to, try for the abolition of the tithes and liturgy !" The 
house, horror struck at the declaration of these atrocious 
designs, decided by a majority of 294 against 105 that the 
church was too much in danger to allow of any concession 
to the conscientious scruples of dissenters. In those days 
loyalty was as prevalent as attachment to the by-law- 
established church. Mr. Walter the editor of the Times, 
was tried and convicted for libel in saying that Ihe Dukes 
of York, Gloucester, and Cumberland were insincere in. 
their professions of joy for the King's recovery, and ere 
his sentence had expired, he was brought from Newgate 
and sentenced to pay a fine of £100 for a libel on the 
Prince of Wales, and the like sum for one on the Duke of 
Clarence. The pulpit was arrayed against the press^ — • 
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and the pxilpit had the best of it. It was ten thousand 
against ten. 

The formation of a "Church and King Club" in Man- 
chester followed the defeat of the dissenters. The members 
wore uniforms, with the representation of the Old Church 
engraved on their buttons, and their standing toast, while 
they could stand, in their clubs and conTiyial meetings, 
was " Chxirch and King, and down with the Rump." The 
men who had no old-church buttons on their coats, and 
who would not swallow deep potations to the downfall of 
the rump, driven from the society of their ultra loyal and 
professedly religious townsmen, resolved to form an associa- 
tion of their own and hence the origin, suggested by 
Thos. Walker, of the " Manchester Constitutional Society," 
of which George Lloyd, Thomas Walker, James Darbishire, 
Thomas Cooper (a barrister), George Philips (the late Sir 
Geoi^e), and Thomas Kershaw, were members. Some 
twenty years afterwards I used to hear the latter recount 
the perils of those days, and express his joy that, however 
little progress liberal opinions might have made, it was 
impossible then to get up a church-and-king mob. A party 
without a press to represent its opinions could do nothing. 
The two newspapers in the town, Wheeler's Chronicle and 
Harrop's Mercury^ began to refuse communications on the 
side of liberty. One of them, the Mercury^ had been 
always violently devoted to the high church party, and the 
other was easily induced to adopt the same course. Some 
members of the new society proposed to Mr. Mathew 
Faulkner, one of its members, to commence a newspaper, 
imder the name of the Manchester Herald^ which was 
established in March 1792, and continued spiritedly to 
advocate liberal principles tiU judge-made law and mob- 
lawlessness put it down in March 1793. 

In May 1792, the Constitutional Society issued a decla- 
ration of its objects, one of which was that " the members 
of the House of Commons should owe their seats to the 
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good opinion and free suffrage of the peojde at large, 
and not to the prostituted votes of Yen&L and corrupted 
boroughs.'* The society, in this manifesto, declared that, 
instead of endeavouring to excite sedition, it was solicitous, 
"by a timely and well-directed refcnm of abuses, to remove 
all pretences for it." Within a week after the publication 
of this very moderate document, government issued a 
proclamation against any wicked and seditious writingSy 
"printed, published, and industriously dispersed," and 
earnestly exhorted all loyal subjects to guard against such 
attempts to disorder the peace of society; and strictly 
charged and commanded all magistrates to make diligent 
inquiry to discover the authors and printers of such 
" wicked and seditious writings," and to carry the laws 
rigorously into execution against them. 

The dominant party resolved to have a meeting on the 
King's birthday, 4th Jime, 1792, to address his Majesty 
in approval of the proclamation. A few days before the 
time fixed for holding the meeting, the Constitutional 
Society issued an address, signed by Thomas Walker, 
president, and Samuel Jackson, secretary, earnestly ex- 
horting the members of their own and similar reform 
associations in the town and neighbom-hood to abstain from 
attending the meeting, which, however upright the motives 
of the pereons who called it, would have a direct tendency 
at that crisis to endanger the harmony and tranquillity 
of the town and neighbourhood. " This precaution was 
but too necessary," says Mr. Walker, " for in the evening 
of Monday, the 4th, a considerable nimiber of people 
assembled in St. Ann's-square to see some illuminaticms, 
exhibited by two of his Majesty's tradesmen, when the 
crowd became very tumultuous, and assaidted several peace- 
able spectators ; they proceeded to tear up several of Ihe 
trees growing there, one of which was carried with great 
triumph to the dissenters' chapel, near Ihe square, and the 
gates attempted to be forced open, with violent cries of 
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* Church and King' — 'Down with the Rump'— 'Down 
with it, &c. ' Another tree was carried in the same 
riotous manner, and with the same exultation, to the 
unitarian chapel, in Mosley-street ; fortunately, however, 
the doors withstood the attacks made upon them, the 
people were persuaded gradually to disperse, and about one 
o'clock in the momii^ the streets became quiet without 
any further damage." A beginning had been made, not 
a very formidable one certainly, but still it was a beginning, 
which would show that if meddling persons Hke Mr. 
Walker would talk of reform, and would ask for the 
removal of religious disabilities, there was a mob ready 
to break thw heads for any attempt to persuade people 
that it was possiUe to amend the existing laws. 

There are numbers of persons now alive who recollect 
seeing in Mandiester taverns, boards stuck up with the 
inscription — "no jacobins admitted hebe." So late 
as 1825 there was one of them in a pubHc-house in Bridge- 
street, as fine as gilding and decoration could make it, but 
it was removed then in deference to the change of opinion 
and to prevent its being burnt. The putting up of these 
articles-of-peace boards was part of a plan to prevent the _ 
discussion of reform principles in bar-parlours. Soon after 
the proclamaticm of 1792, and to prevent a meeting an- 
nounced to be held to raise a subscription for the sufferers 
by war in France, a tax-gatherer, accompanied by several 
persons employed by the clergy, went round the town to 
aH the innkeepers and pubHcans, advising them, if they 
had any regard to the renewal of their licenses to suffer no 
societies similar to the Constitutional to be held in their 
houses. The publicans gave a ready rei^nse to this call. 
" They thought their licenses,'* says Mr. Walker, " of more 
value than our custom." They, besides, valued the custom 
of the jovial church-and-king men more than that of men 
who met to talk rather than to drink. The paper, said to 
be prepared for their subscription by one of the FeUows of 
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the Collegiate Chureli, is too good to be allowed to 
perisli : — 

"Manchester, September 13, 1792. 

"We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, being 
licensed innkeepers and ale-housekeepers, within the towns 
of Manchesteb and Sauford, justly alarmed at the trea- 
sonable and seditious conduct of a well-known set of daring 
MISCREANTS, who have called a public meeting to be 
held on Tuesday next, at the Bull's Head Inn, in Man- 
chester, for the avowed purpose of assisting the Fbench 
Satages, as well as with a sincere desire c^ introducing 
similar calamities to the inhabitants of this haffy and 
FROSFEROus COUNTRY, as thosc that now exist in France, 
take this very necessary opportunity of publishing to the 
towns of Manchester and Salford in particular, and to 
the whole kingdom of GteEAT Britain in general, our 
detestation of such wicked and abominable PRACTICES. 

"And we do here solemnly declare, that we will not 
suffer any meeting to be held in oxxr houses of any club or 
societies, however specious or plausible their titles may be, 
that have a tendency to put in force what those INFER- 
NALS so ardently and devoutly wish for, namely, the 
destruction of this COUNTRY ; and we will be ready 
on all occasions to co-operate with our fellow-townsmen in 
bringing to justice all those who shall offend in any instance 
against our much-admired and most excellent con- 
stitution." 

This was signed by 186 innkeepers and ale-house- 
keepers, afraid of losing their licenses, and anxious to 
secure the custom of the party which waii at once the 
most bigoted and the most thirsty. The public-house 
was now a most effective auxiliary to the church, the 
publican to the parson, and they f(»ined a holy alliance 
against the mischievous press. There was now hope that 
a more efficient mob might be organized than that which 
only tore up a few trees in St. Ann's-square ; there waa 
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the example of the four clays' riots in Birmingham, and 
the destruction of Dr. Priestley's house and half-a-dosen 
others; and there was a strong disposition to reed a 
similar '^ wholesome lesson" to the disloyal of Manchester. 
A proclamation was issued by government on the 1st of 
December, obviously to excite and prepare the pec^le for 
war against France; and meetings were held, one in 
Salford on the 7th, and one in Manchester on tibe 11th of 
that month, at which it was earnestly striven to exasperate 
the pubHc mind. Thomas Cooper, the barrister, had issued 
an admirable address on the evils of war, but it produced 
no effisct on the roused passions of the multitude. A 
rumour went out that there would be a riot that evening. 
It was known that there would be one. Persons went 
from the meeting to the public-houses, which became 
crowded, and thence parties proceeded and paraded the 
streets with music before them, raising cries against 
Jacobins and presbyterians — ^meaning by the latter term 
dissenters — and carrying boards, on which the words 
''Church and King", were painted in large letters. As 
if by a preconcerted scheme, the various parading parties 
united in the Market-place, opposite the publication office 
of Faulkner and Birch, the printers of the Manchester 
Herald^ and, amidM loud cries of '' Church and King," 
they attacked the house and shop with stones and brick- 
bats, till the windows were destroyed and beaten in at the 
front of the house. Where were the friends of "social 
order" during this destruction of property? They were 
there encouraging the drunken mob. Some respectable 
persons urged upon those whose duty it was to protect 
life and property to do their duty, but remonstrance was 
unavailable. Unite, the deputy-constable, on being appHed 
to, said — " They are loyal subjects ; let them alone ; let 
them frighten him a bit; it is good to frighten these 
people." This worthy then went to the mob, and clapping 
on the back some of the most active in the work of 

b3 
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destruction, said — " Good lads ; good lads ;" and perceiv- 
ing some beadles attempting to do their duty, he said — 
" Ccone away, d — ^n the house, don't come near it." A 
gentleman remarked, in the heaijng of the Bev. Mr. Griffith, 
who was standing looking on — ^''What scandalous work 
this is!" "Not at aU, Sir," replied the reverend gentle- 
man; "and if I was called upon, I would not act against 
them." One of the special constables was heard to say in 
another part of the town — " HI give a guinea for every 
one of the Jacobins' houses you pull down." The work 
was going bravely on, parson and publican doing their 
best. Mr. Allen Jackson went to the house of Mr. Nathaniel 
Milne, derk to the magistrates {Mtxer to the present Mr. 
Oswald Milne), and urged Mr. Bentley, a magistrate, to 
preserve the peace ; but he was told that it was " a 
scandalous, shameful, abominable business to call out a 
magistrate on such a trifling piece of business as breaking 
a few windows." Mr. Jackson then found out the senior 
constable, and some of the constable's company hearing 
the application, threatened to kick him out of doors. So 
the printers and their Mends were left to defend the 
premises. " It was good to Mghten such people." From 
seven o'clock till eleven, four several attacks were made 
on Mr. Walker's house. " It was good to frighten" such 
a man; he was to be frightened in another way soon. 
The Attorney-General was to take the place of a drunken 
mob. Mr. Walker had gathered some friends with fire- 
arms to defend himself; this was to be the foundation of a 
charge that he had obtained arms to wage war against the 
King ! To this riot and the conduct of the authorities the 
attention of the House of Commons was called by Mr. Fox, 
when Mr. Windham, soon afterwards Minister at War, 
excused the magistrates and their friends the mob by 
saying — " The indignation excited against Mr. Walker was 
more fairly imputable to his political opinions than to his 
being a dissenter. It was natural, and even Justifiable, 
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for men to feel indignatum against those who promulgated 
doctrines, threateniBg all Hiat was yalnable and dear in 
society; and if there were not means of redress by law, 
even violence would be jusii/kibleJ' To be a dissenter and 
a reformer was bad enough ; to be a Mend of peace was 
worse. According to Mr. Windham, a man's house might 
justifiably be pulled down about his ears, if he were opposed 
to the now contemplated war. The law, said Mr. Wind- 
ham, was open to Mr. Walker, if he felt a^rieved at the 
attempt to destroy his house. The law courts were indeed 
open — ^to the Attomey-G^eral, and it was resolved that 
if law could not reach the offence, judge-*made law should. 
It would be hard if parson and pubHcan, nmgistrate and 
deputy-constable, could not concoct something which would 
prevent his denunciation of war. It would be hard if juries 
could not be found in England such as those which in 
Scotland found Muir and Palmer, Skirving and Margaret, 
guilty. It would be hard if judges could not be found in 
England as loyal |is those who presided at the Scotch trials, 
(me of whom declared that " no man had a right to speak 
of the constitution unless he possessed landed property;'' 
another, that '' since the abolition of torture there was no 
adequate punishment for sedition;" and another, that " the 
nation was in a fever of disloyalty, and required blood 
letting." When a learned prelate on the bench of bishops 
asserted that " the people had nothing to do with the laws 
but to obey them," it might well be expected that a judge 
could be found to make the same assertion to a packed or 
subservient jury. 

Nearly twelve months were required to collect or to 
make evidence against Mr. Walker; to collect, if any 
could be had— to make, according to the custom of the 
period ; and during the greater part of the time he was 
in almost daily expectation of being arrested, not merely 
for sedition but for high treason. A drunk^i scoundrel, 
named Dunn, had been found willing to swear to anything ; 
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but there was a difficulty in finding a second witness 
equally disposed to give evidence "according to order." 
A man of the name of Fearsall was brought from Kidder- 
minster to Manchester, and carried before the Rev. Mr. 
Griffith, a magistrate, son of the Rev. Dr. Griffith, also a 
magistrate, both of them zealous Mends of " social order," 
and both very desirous to obtain evidence on which Mr- 
Walker might be convicted. We have his statement in 
the "Appendix to Mr. Walker's Trial," and here is the 
substance of it: — ^He was asked by the reverend magistrate 
if he had not seen arms in Walker's house, and if he had 
seen men exercised there ; but as he couM not say that he 
had, he was sent to the New Bailey prison, where he was 
kept from the end of June till the 9th of August, and 
visited there by Dunn and a mutual friend called Callaghan, 
who iQstigated him to depose to having seen arms and 
exercised men at Mr* Walker's, assuring him that if he 
would swear so, he should have a pension as long as he 
lived; but Pearsall refiised to Hsten to their proposals. 
They assailed him again, bringing with them pipes and 
tobacco, and plenty of liquor; and then Mr. Justice Griffith 
came amongst them in their prison carouse. The reverend 
magistrate shook hands very familiarly with Dimn, clapped 
him on the back, and called him an honest fellow; ordered 
some more drink, and drank with them; and then finding 
that Pearsall could not "recoUect" anything in aid of 
Dimn's promised testimony, committed him for trial on the 
charge of having, in Dunn's presence, damned Ihe King ! 

Everybody knew that Mr. Walker and some of his 
Mends were to be brought to trial, but the warrant did 
not come, and he learned that its service was delayed in 
order that his arrest might take place under circimistances 
the most painfrd to him. He sent his brother to the 
Rev. Justice Griffith, who told hiili that he had certainly 
signed a warrant against Mr. Walker for high treason^ but 
he would not serve it imtil he got another witness, and 
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daimed some credit for liaying prevented Unite, the 
deputy-constable, arresting Mr. Walker at the funeral of 
his Mend Mr. Jackson's wife ! Application was also made 
to the Bight Hon. Henry Ihmdas, ^e Home Secretary, to 
know when the warrant was to be executed ; to which the 
r^ly was, that there were heavy charges against Mr. 
Walker, and that there would be no official delay in bring- 
ing them to trial. 

To the extent of hi^ treason, notwithstanding the open 
threats of the municipal and church authorities, they did 
not venture to proceed. At the spring assizes at Lancaster, 
on the 2nd April, 1794, Thomas Walker, William Paul, 
Samuel Jackson, James Cheetham, Oliver Pearsall, Benjamin 
Booth, and Joseph Collier, were tried on an indictment for 
a conspiracy to overthrow the Constitution and Qovemment, 
and to aid and assist the French (being the King's enemies) 
in case they should invade this kingdom. Law, afterwards 
Lord EUenborough, as Attorney-General for the County 
Palatine, conducted the prosecution; Thomas Erskine, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Erskine, the defence. The 
principal witness, well bribed and well drilled for the 
occasion, was the man named Dimn, who swore that he 
had seen men learning military discipline in Mr. Walker's 
warehouse, shouldering muskets with fixed bayonets in 
a room the roof of which was not seven feet high ; that 
he had heard Mr. Walker say, — ^^ We shall destroy the 
constitution by and by;" that he had seen all the priscmers 
there ; that he had heard Paine's work read aloud ; that 
he had heard Mr. Paul damn the king and all kings ; 
that he had heard Mr. Walker damn the king and all 
kings ; that he had heard Collier damn the French king, 
and wish all kings were served as he was; and other 
testimony to a like effect. The fellow's evidence was 
proved to be felse, and it was also proved that he had 
confessed, on his knees before Mr. Walker, that the 
charges he had brought against him were false, and that 
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he had been bribed to make them. Mr. Law threw vp 
the case. " You have acted very properly, Mr. Law," 
said Mr. Justice Heath. The jury immediately gave their 
verdict — "Not guilty," and the prosecutions against the 
other defendants were all withdrawn. Mr. Vaughan, 
one of the counsel for the defence, applied that Dunn 
might be committed. " We will undertake to prosecute 
him for perjury ^^ said Mr. Erskine. Mr. Walker's reply 
to a subsequent remark of the Judge is too manly and 
memorable to be omitted: — 

Mr. Justice Heath. — ^Let Dunn be committed; and I 
hope, Mr. Walker, that this will be an admonition to you 
to keep better company in future. 

Mr. Walker. — ^I have been in no bad company, my 
Lord, except that of the wretch who stands behind me; 
nor is there a word or an action of my life, in which 
the public are at aU interested, that I wish amended or 
undone, or that, under similar circumstances, I would 
not repeat. 

Mr. Justice Heath. — ^You have been honourably acquitted, 
sir, and the witness against you is committed for peijury. 

On the 29th of October, 1794, six months after the 
acquittal of Mr. Walker and his Mends, the Judges, under 
a special commission, sat at the Old Bailey, London, to try 
twelve persons who had been committed imder a charge of 
high treason. Mr. Hardy's trial came on first, and the 
Attorney-General, Sir John Scott (afterwards the Earl 
of Eldon), stated the case in a nine hours' speech, and 
endeavoured to prove the charges by the evidence of two 
government spies, Taylor and Gosling. Erskine, who had 
so ably and spiritedly defended Thomas Walker, and Gibbs, 
afterwards notorious as Sir Viccary Gibbs, were employed 
for the defence. After a trial of seven days, Hardy was 
pronounced " Not guilty." Eleven days elapsed ere John 
Home Tooke was put on his trial. He had summoned 
Pitt, the pilot who was afterwards to " weather the storm," 
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to show that the doctrines and practices of the reformers 
in 1794 were precisely those which himself had adyocated 
in 1780. The minister attempted to eyade a confession 
of his former principles and doings on the plea of forget- 
Mness ; but Sheridan, also summoned as a witness, haying 
manfully ayowed and justified his own share in the pro- 
ceedings of that period, Pitt felt himself compelled to 
correct his eyidence, and admit that he was present at 
the meetings of delegates from seyeral counties, conyened 
far the attainment of parliamentary reform. The jury, 
amidst loud acclamations, pronoimced a yerdict of '' Not 
guilty." John Thelwall was next put upon his trial and 
acquitted. The goyemment thus foiled in its attempt to 
establish cimiulatiye and constructiye treason, by eyidence 
obtained under an odious and detestable system of espionage, 
abandoned the remaining prosecutions. 

Thomas Moore, in his " Life of Sheridan," says: — ^*' The 
seyerity of the sentences upon Muir and Palmer, and the 
daring confidence with which charges of high treason were 
exhibited against persons who were, at the worst, but 
indiscreet reformers, excited the apprehensions of eyen the 
least sensitiye friends of freedom. It is, indeed, difficult 
to say how for the excited temper of the goyemment, 
seconded by the eyer-ready subservience of the state- 
kwyers and bishops, might haye proceeded at this moment, 
had not the acquittal of Tooke and his associates, and the 
triumph it dif^ed throughout the coimtry, giyen a lesson 
to power such as England is alone capable of giying, and 
which wiU'long be remembered, to the honour of that great 
political safeguard — ^that life-preseryer in stormy times — 
the trial by jury." There can be no doubt, howeyer, that 
these prosecutions did create much terror. To run the risk 
of a trial for high treason, or for seditious conspiracy, on 
suborned eyidence, was, to most persons, no trifling matter, 
eyen where there was full confidence in the firmness and 
clear-headedness of jiuies. There were few persons who 
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coold undergo such an ordeal with the cool indifference 
and the gaiety of John Home Tooke. There were deser- 
tions from the cause of peace and reform everywhere, and 
not a few in Manchester. The protest against war was 
almost confined to a few members of Parliament, who 
availed themselves of their privilege of speech to say what 
others dared not utter. Many reformers became whigs, 
and many whigs became nothing. The atrocities of the 
French revolution had furnished the excuse for desertion 
of their principles. An able French writer says : — ^" From 
the time of the ministry of Lord North, societies were 
formed in order to petition for modifications of the repre- 
sentative system; and the great mob of London, in revealing 
a hidden danger, had made the aristocracy draw closer its 
ranks. Then came the French revolution, which com- 
pletely banded together men who had to dread every 
change that might precipitate them from the top to the 
bottom of the social state. At the report of the sanguinary 
victories of Jacobinism, all parties were thrown into con- 
sternation, and the violence of the threats then directed 
against authority was such, that all the recollections, 
attachments, and hatreds, which had previously divided 
the higher classes, were hushed. In the House of Peers, 
the majority of the great fiunilies, — the Portlands, the 
Fitzwilliams, the Spencers, and the Loughboroughs,— 
deserted the cause of the people. In the House of Com- 
mons, Windham, Burke, Anstruther, Gilbert Elliott, and 
a number of other eminent persons, left the benches of the 
opposition. In vain did their old friends pursue them with 
sarcasms, and apply to them the most cutting and con- 
temptuous epithets ; the blow was struck, the "Whig party 
was rent asunder, and if it did not lose all influence in 
pubHc a£&drs, it was indebted for this to the splendour 
of the talents of Fox, and the prudent sagacity of Lord 
Lansdowne." 
Plausible excuse was not wanting for desertion of prin- 
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ciple, and especially Httle wanting in Manchester, always 
distinguished for its attachment to the cause of '' legitimacy.*' 
The himdred hours' massacre had taken place. One thou' 
sand and eighty-nine prisoners had heen hrought from their 
prison ceUs in Paris, and piked or sahred in the open streets. 
The Princess Lamhalle had suffered : " She shivers back at 
the sight of bloody sabres, but there is no return; that 
fair head is cleft with the axe, — ^the neck is severed ; that 
&ir body is cut in fragments, with indignities and obscene 
horrors which human nature woidd fain find incredible." 
" That a shriek of inarticulate horror," continues Thomas 
Carlyle, "rose over this thing, not only from French 
Aristocrats and Moderates, but from all Europe, and ha» 
prolonged itself to the present day, was most natural." 
Another shriek of horror arose when Louis XVI. was 
executed, not by the infuriate mob, but by deliberate 
judicial sentence ; and another when Marie- Antoinette was 
led to the scaffold ; and all England's chivalry was roused 
to revenge the wrong to royalty and beauty. George the 
Third is recorded to have said, — " K a stop be not put to 
French principles, there will not be a king left in Europe 
in a few years ;" and the nation joined in his fear of such 
a calamity. There was scarcely need for Attorney-General 
prosecutions, espion^e, or suspension of the habetxs corpus 
Act. The war spirit was kindled, and it flamed up as 
fiercely as King, or Aristocracy, or Church could desire. 
The war was decidedly popular ; if it had not been declared 
the people would have used compulsion to have it declared. 
The nation had prospered; it had recovered fi^m the 
effects of the American war; it had grown fat, and ii 
kicked. In February, 1792, Mr. Pitt drew a most glaring 
picture of national prosperity, proposed the repeal of some 
of the most burthensome imposts, and said there never was 
a period when, from the situation of Europe, we might 
more reasonably anticipate a durable peace than at that 
moment. In less than a year a war was declared which 
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lasted twenty-three years, during all which period the blood 
of Europe was poured out like water, and treasure wasted 
as if it were dust ; England's share in the cost of murder 
amounting to twelve hundred millions sterling. The grand 
result was that France regained a banished Bourbon to 
ensure her permanent peace, and England received a new 
corn-law to enable her to pay the interest of the enormous 
debt she had incurred in the contest ! There was not even 
the apology for this wanton waste of life and treasure that 
any aggression had been committed by the French people 
against this nation. It was a war undertaken solely to put 
down opinions. On January 28th, 1793, the King, m hia 
message to parliament, informed them that he had deter- 
mined to augment his forces, <* for supporting hia allies, 
and for opposing views of aggrandizement and ambition, on 
the part of France, at aU times dangerous to the interests 
of Europe, but particularly so when connected witli the 
propagation of principles subversive of the peace and (wder 
of society ;*' and yet the war was popular soon after and 
long after its commencement, especially in Manchester. 
The Thomas Walkers, the Thomas Coopers, and the Thomas 
Kershaws, no longer needed to be held down by the hard 
hand of the law ; they were held down by the harder hand 
of their fellow townsmen ; insulted, grievously wronged ; 
without either remedy or the power of retaliation. The 
state of society here was feivourable to this tyranny of 
opinion. Much of the social intercourse between the in^ 
habitants took place in public-houses ; tlie bar-parlour was 
the resort of all the tradesmen of an evening. One of these 
places of meeting for conversation was described by Dr. 
Aiken as the resort of some of the most respectable inha- 
bitants of the town, who met every afternoon to enjoy their 
pipes and their glasses ; and we are told that Jolm Shaw, 
the landlord, was a great favourite with the ladies, who 
oft^n drank his health, because he most relentlessly shut 
up his house at a certain early hour every night, and thus 
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sent husbancbi aiid Others soberly home to their wiyes and 
ftusiiKes ; whereas, in the other taverns they were permitted 
to sit late and drink deeply. The picture gives ns no very 
exalted idea If the refinement of the period. 

John Shaw's bar-psd'loiir soon became a Church and 
King club-rodbi, and from every other such place of resort, 
"Jacobins" and '•Dissenters" were excluded. We have 
seen that there were one hundred and eighty-six places of 
public concourse, into any one of which had a relbrmer or 
a friend of peace intruded himself, he would have been 
regarded as belonging to "a well-known set of daring 
miscreants," whom grossly to insult or assault would only 
be a proof of loyalty, religion, and manhood. There were 
then no neutral news-rooms, — ^no Eoyal or Mechanics' 
Institutions, — no Lyceums, no Athenseums. Even in ^le 
assemblies for music and dancing the "Jacobin" and his 
wife and daughters were liable to insult and vulgar abuse. 
The reformers were excluded from all society but that 
aroimd their own jQresides, and even there they had care- 
ftilly to guard against the introduction of the insidious spy; 
and in business transactions, none who could help it would 
deal with them. Throughout Lancashire the same coarse 
manners and intolerant spirit prevailed, though in different 
degrees. At Liverpool, comparatively refined Liverpool, 
about a dozen gentiemen, amongst whom were William 
Roscoe, Dr. Currie, and the Rev. William Shepherd, had 
been in the habit of meeting once a fortnight for literary 
discussion. " Even this peacefiil and unoffending company," 
says Roscoe's biographer, " was not exempt fix)m the violence 
of party feeling. Upon the appearance of Mr. Pitt's procla- 
mation against seditious meetings, and the consequent odiimi 
in which all who professed liberal principles were involved, 
the Literary Society found their meetings viewed with such 
jealousy and suspicion that it was thought proper, for the 
time, to discontinue them, nor were they afterwards re- 
sumed." Mr. Eoscoe, writing to Lord Lansdowne on the 
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subject, says :—" Under the present system every man is 
called to be a spy upon bis brother*" The biographer of 
Lorenzo di Medici, and of Leo the Tenth, the biographer 
of Robert Bums, the biographer of Poggio Bracciolini could 
not meet in comparatively liberal Liverpool, to enjoy a few 
hours of literary discussion before supper ; and yet several 
highly respectable merchants, to escape from the insults 
and persecutions they had to endure in Manchester, sought 
relief by removal to Liverpool. 

Thomas Walker deeply lamented the many defections 
from the cause of reform. He was a man of strong mental 
courage himself, and entertained a firm conviction that by 
boldness, perseverance, and imion amongst reformers, the 
progress of liberal principles would have been onward 
imtil they became triimiphant. At the conclusion of his 
" Inquiry," he says he is convinced, — " That the dissenters 
of this kingdom have been at the commencement of almost 
every subject of liberal discussion of late years. But, 
however consistently and disinterestedly many of them 
have acted, they have, as a body, constantly fallen short 
of their own principles; they have excited opposition, 
which they have never completely supported ; and through 
fear, or some other motive, they have been so strongly 
the advocates of an overstrained moderation^ that they 
have rather been the enemies than the friends of those 
who have ventured the most and effected the most for 
the rights of the people. That almost all the attacks 
upon individuals, which the enemies of liberty have 
directly or indirectly ventured upon, and which have kept 
in the back-groxmd so many men of good intentions, but 
whom an excess of caution^ or a timid kind of prudence, 
has prevented from acting, has been owing to the want of 
steadiness and concert amongst the friends of liberty them- 
selves. The timid desert the bold, till the bold become 
cautious of supporting each other with their presence, and 
mxable to do so with their property. That neither the 
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BirmiTighani riots, nor the Manchester riots, nor the Not- 
trogham riots, nor the prosecutions, public or private, which 
have taken place, would have happened, had not the timidity 
and want of union amongst the friends of freedom emboldened 
their enemies. Temper and moderation are truly yaluable ; 
but the professionally temperate and moderate men have 
been the first deserters from, and have uniformly done 
infinite mischief to, the rights of the people. That men 
who mean to do good, must not look for their reward, or 
the effect of their exertions, during the existing generation. 
Such an effect they may, indeed, live to see, but it cannot 
be coTuited upon. Those who are not capable of acting 
upon this hazard, are not the men upon whom the public 
can fiiUy depend ; or who can pursue a great plan of pubHc 
utility ^th satisfection to themselves." Mr. Walker's 
observations on the timidity of reformers and dissenters 
are not much less applicable in this year, 1850, than they 
were in 1794, and many have yet to discover that the 
boldest policy is often the most prudent policy. It is 
quite possiMe that his son, as a magistrate, may yet have 
to sign warrants of distress for non-payment of a church- 
rate in Manchester. A peaceable submission on the part 
of the dissenters, for seventeen years after Mr. Walker's 
ccnnments upon their timidity, was rewarded by a kick 
from Lord Sidmouth, which taught them that, to retain 
even the share of liberty they possessed, they must ener- 
getically demand those which were denied to them. 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE WAB AND ITS EFFECTS. 

Mb. Wheeler, in his "History of Manchester^** has 
recorded proo& of the ** patriotism," as he no doubt re- 
garded it, of Manchester at the commencement of the 
war with France;— the insanity as many acknowledged 
it to be who lived to experience the results of the contest 
into which the nation so eagerly entered. He commences 
his description of the yarious stages of that war fever with 
the admissiim: — ** This year (1793) was one of disquietude 
from commercial distress. The number of bankruptcies 
was nearly trebled, and popular discontent run so high 
that it was necessary for Hght troops to parade the streets 
with torches throughout the night. It was said that 
during this and one or two succeeding years, not less than 
twenty thousand persons had gone from the town to join 
the army, but the number was no doubt exaggerated." 
Proof of discontent there was, and proof of poverty, but 
greater proof of the prevalence of a pestilent war spirit. 
The men who enlisted might be partly out of employment 
from the depression of trade ; but at the same time they 
were persuaded that the country required their services, 
and that to "fight the French" was the highest patriotism. 
The ardour to serve in the cause of the constitution and 
the country, says Mr. Wheeler, was very great. It is 
mentioned, for example, in March, 1794, that " Le Gendre 
Starkie, Esq., has given £105 towards raising the bounty 
given to recruits, five guineas a man, and others are 
following the example." "Harvey Aston, Esq., one of 
the intimates of the Prince, is engaged in recruiting in 
this coimty ; he and nine others have imdertaken to raise 
each one hundred men." " Thomas Leigh, Esq., of Lyme, 
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proposed to raise six troops of Caraby, and did so in 
fourteen days." In Apxily 1794, "the regiment of Inde- 
pendent Mandiester Volunteers was incorporated in the 
53rd, or the Doke of York's Brigade, as soon as it arrived 
at QunAam." '* His Majesty has been pleased to grant 
the title of ' Boyal' to the regiment now raising, with an 
' official promise' that the 'Royal Manchester Volunteers,' 
if reduced, shall come to Manchester to be disbanded.'* 
On the 10th May, a feu-de-joie was fired in St. AnnV 
square, on account of advantages gained by the combined 
armies : six hundred and thirty stand of arms were sent 
from the Tower for the Manchester Volunteers. The 
success of Lord Howe off Ushant was announced at ih^ 
Kersal Moor races, and assembled thousands received the 
intelligence with loud cheers : in the evening it was com- 
municated to the audience at the Theatre by Mr. Ward, 
in the character of the Busy Body, and the audience 
shouted with exultation. In August, £500 were given by 
Lord Stamford for additional bounties to landsmen and 
seamen entering the navy ; and on the 21st of the same 
month the Boyal Manchester Volimteers ware inspected 
by Major-General Musgrave. Colours were presented to 
the regiment in St. Ann's-square, after which it marched 
to Liverpool to embark for Ireland : it subsequently became 
Hie 104th regiment. In October a subscription was obtained 
for raising a Fencible Corps for the County of Lancaster. 
The Loyal Associations in Manchester and Salford formed 
themselves into a corps for the home defence. ^' The war, 
however, was not universally popular: in 1795 a petition 
was sent from the town praying for peace." There was 
dissatisfisiction, but it scarcely found an audible utterance. 

Mr. Wheeler interrupts his narrative of the progress of 
the military fever, or rather continues it, unconscious of 
the condlusi(ms to be drawn, by saying : — " In November 
in that year, the National Committee appointed to inquire 
into the high price of com, annoimced tiiat the importation 
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of foreign grain was desirable, and that to encourage it 
a liberal bounty should be offered. They also stated, that 
though the harvest generally was abundant, there was a 
deficiency of the wheat crop, and therefore the mixture of 
other grain with it was desirable. Handsome premiums 
were given to formers bringing the largest quantity of 
provisions to the market. In addition to the sufferings 
from want, an epidemic fever was raging, and it was pro- 
posed, therefore, to erect fever wards. In February, 1796, 
the boroughreeve, clergy, and others, publicly pledged 
themselves, in a series of resolutions, to reduce their use 
of wheat flour at least one-third. Commercial distress 
pressed so heavily upon the people, that though they were 
relieved as for as possible by subscriptions and other means, 
their privations drove them to occasional acts of violence, 
which required corresponding precautions by the authorities. 
On the 31st July an order was issued that aU public-houses 
be closed by seven in the evening, and all private persons 
appearing in the streets after nine o'clock were compelled 
to give an account of themselves. On the 29th, several 
gentlemen being employed in examining the weights in 
the potato market, a disagreement arose between the spec- 
tators and the market dealers. A tumult ensued; the 
people began to break windows, and the light troops were 
called in. The soldiers, after riding quietly but ineffectually 
amongst the people, were ordered to gallop through the 
midst of them, and they were thus dispersed. They 
assembled again in the morning at New Cross and in 
Newton-lane. Several loads of meal were seized and 
thrown away. On the arrival of the military and the 
magistrates the rioters returned home without doing any 
further mischief. On the 18th of November an address 
was presented from the delegates of all the Loyal Asso- 
ciations in Manchester and Salford, congratulating the 
King on his escape from the blow of a ruffian who had 
attempted his life on his way from the House of Peers* 
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At this time, by general agreement, pies and puddings 
ceased to appear on the fiunily table, in order to lessen the 
consmnption of flour. Such soldiers as could be spared from 
duty were commanded to assist the burners in thrashing 
out com." Glory and want went hand in hand ; splendid 
reviews and meal mobs were contemporaneous ; and loyalty 
continued to characterize one class of the community, while 
poverty was crushing another. 

At the dose of the year, continues Mr. Wheeler, resuming 
liis accoimt of the war fever, a most respectable meeting 
was held, '< to take measures for preserving liberty and 
property from republicans and levellers." Patrols were 
formed in the town shortly afterwards. Early in 1797 the 
first regiment of Boyal Lancashire Volunteers received the 
thanks of his Majesty, conveyed through Lord Comwallis, 
for their patriotic services in Ireland. Jn. March, it is stated, 
tiie first and second battalions of the Manchester and Salford 
Volimteer Lifentry were drawn out for the first time. This, 
therefore, must have been an additional new corps. In 
April the Lancashire and Cheshire Volimteers, the former 
commanded by the Earl of Wilton, offered to serve in any 
part of Europe. Shortly afterwards £25,953 13s. were 
raised in the towns of Manchester and Salford and the 
neighbourhood, for the support of government. 

But again is the narration of military preparation inter- 
rupted to say that " in November there was a disposition to 
riot, owing to the high prices of com and flour. Subscriptions 
to purchase articles of food, and retail them to the poor at 
a low rate, were liberally made." These interruptions in 
the history of local patriotism show that, besides the pulpit 
and the press, a new and more truthfiil teacher had come 
into the field — ^want. Amidst the splendour of reviews and 
the presentations of colours, the cry for " bread" was raised, 
and put down by the strong hand, again to be raised when 
the laurels of war were won — and foimd to be worthless. 
In October, 1795, the King, on going to open parliament, 
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was suirounded by an immense crowd of persons of all 
ranks, crying out " Bread ! Peace ! No Pitt !'* The new 
teacher was at work. In November, 1796, the French 
prohibited the import of English mann&ctures, the com- 
mencement of a war of tari£Gs ; but the new teacher had not 
yet made his way to the mercantile classes, for in December 
the loyalty loan of eighteen millions was subscribed in fifteen 
hours. In January, 1797, riots took place, occasioned by 
the enrolment of the supplementary militia. The new 
teacher had been amongst the multitude, showing the value 
of military glory. In a mimth afterwards the Bank of 
England suspended cash payments, when the coimtry was 
within twenty-four hours of barter. The bank was com- 
manded not to pay when it had nothing to pay with ; and 
bankruptcy was called restriction ! 

There is a blank in Mr. Wheeler's history firom 1797 to 
1803. There were no striking incidents to relate ; but the 
new instructor was busy amongst the masses. Old inhabi- 
tants, of the industrial classes, shudder at the recollection 
of the sufferings endured in 1800 and 1801, when wheat, 
which before Hie war was at 6s. a bushel, had risen to 
16s. 8d., and this without any other advance of wages than 
such as could be attributed to the competition for labour 
occasioned by the introduction of new manufactui^, the 
result of new mechanical invention, while the wages of 
agricultural labour actually declined ; and the poor rat^, 
which at the commencement of the war amounted to 
£2,167,748, had risen to an average of £6,300,000. Mr. 
Hopkins, in his " Great Britain during Forty Years," says : 
" By the aristocracy, the clergy, the magistracy, and even 
the press, the war had been declared just and necessary, 
and the shouts at the stock exchai^e had been echoed by 
the capitalists in every part of the country. Poorhouses 
and jails admonished them that something was rotten in 
the state of Denmark — short-sighted selfishness triimiphed, 
and the most industrious and highly productive people on 
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the fEice of the earth were doomed to bring into existence, 
in abundance, all that is necessary for the support and solace 
of man, only to have it abstracted by those aroimd them." 

Popular discontent continued to increase, and eren those 
who had urged on the war began to think that the glory did 
not ccnnpensate for the commercial depression, the scarcity, 
and the hea^y pressure of a war taxation. Peace had become 
ctfiBgaMft, and, to permit its attainment, Pitt retired from 
office 7 and in October, 1802, the war terminated, — ^for a 
time, — having cost je284,000,000 beyond what would have 
been required, had the coimtry remained at peace, and 
occasioned the loss of half a million of human lives ! 

The peace negociated at Amiens was of short duration. 
France complained that England retained Malta and other 
war-acquired possessions, in contravention of the treaty ; 
England complained that the conquests of France would 
disturb the "balance of power" in Europe. There was 
still a strong war party in England. The deadly contest 
was recommenced, and notwithstanding all the sufferings 
experienced by the English people, Buonaparte made it 
popular by his threats of invasion* The national comba- 
tiveness was roused ; and, in spite of all previous teachings, 
this coimtry rushed into the contest with an animosity 
which nothing seemingly could satisfy but the utter extinc- 
tion of its "natural enemy." In this renewed madness 
Manchester largely participated. Mr. Wheeler, resuming 
the history of its " patriotiOTi," tells us that on the termi- 
nation of the peace, meetings were immediately called, 
arrangements for military bodies made, and subscriptions 
entered into with zeal and liberality. A general meeting 
of the Heutenancy of the county (Lord Derby in the chair) 
was held in Wigan, in obedience to the King's command, 
to assist in carrying into effect the " law to enable his 
Majesty more effectually to provide for the defence and 
security of the town during the present war." Schedules 
were sent to the various officers in the towns throughout 
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the county, desiring them to make, without delay, returns of 
the inhabitants, cattle, and stock within their jurisdiction ; 
the clergy and gentlemen were requested to give their 
assistance in furnishing the returns, and the county was 
divided into eight parts, each portion being superintended 
by a lieutenant. Manchester constituted the sixth division, 
and was placed under the charge of John Leaf, Esq. A 
meeting was immediately convened to consider the best 
means of assisting in the defence of the country, and it was 
agreed to accept the offers of James and John Leigh Philips, 
Esqrs., to re-establish the voluntary corps, and also to 
support the proposal of Joseph Hanson, Esq., for the 
formation of a volunteer rifle corps, to Aimish their own 
accoutrements, serve without pay, and march to any part 
of Great Britain. A subscription was raised to defray the 
various expenses, and the sacrifice of " lives and fortune " 
became the daily offering. 

On the 27th of July, 1803, we are told, a meeting of the 
lieutenancy was held to receive the returns. The assembly 
expressed satisfaction at the nmnber in Lancashire who 
were willing to aid the cause; at the same time they 
lamented that so large a proportion should have offered 
themselves as guides and pioneers, but more particularly as 
conductors and drivers of cattle — a number infinitely lai^r 
than could be required for those purposes. No doubt they 
thought that the place of safety was with the cattle. In 
the mean time, by command of his Majesty, Lord Hobart 
forwarded to the Earl of Derby particular instructions for 
raising, training, and clothing the various military corps to 
be formed in the coimty. On the 16th of August Lord 
Hobart signified that his Majesty had accepted the offered 
service of the regiments commanded by Colonels Ackers 
and Philips, intimating at the same time that the title of 
"Royal" could no longer be permitted them, and that 
allowances of twenty shillings per man for clothing, and 
one shilling per diem for twenty days' drill, would be issued 
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to the commancLaiits, to be by tbem applied as they deemed 
most beneficiaL In litde more than a week after the royal 
communication was received, the regiments numbered two 
thousand men. Those who were debarred from appearing 
in the field freely opened their purses, and the sum of 
£22,000 was raised in a very short period in Manchester 
alone. *' The subscriptions in the neighbouring towns 
reflected equal credit on their respective inhabitants." 
Amongst the foremost contributors were : Sir Robert Peel, 
£100^ the Hon. Mr. Percival, £100 ; R. Peel, jun., £100 ; 
Sir O. Mosley, bart., £200 ; Earl of Stamford and Warring- 
ton, £525 ; &c., &c. But the bodies of military already 
mentioned were not sufficient to satisfy the ardour of the 
inhabitants, and within a very short time his Majesty 
was pleased to accept the services of the Light Horse 
Vcdunteers, commanded by Shakspeare Philips, Esq.; the 
corps of infimtry commanded by Colonel Silvester ; the St. 
Georges corps, by John Cross, Esq.; and the Fourth Class 
Volunteers, by G. Philips, Esq.; the Hulme Volunteers, 
by Major Pooley ; the Pendleton, by Captain Ablett ; the 
Trafford, by Lieutenant Colonel Cooke; &c., &c. The 
Masons of the town formed a body, under the title of the 
" Loyal Masonic Volunteers." Those who, from legal 
exemption or other causes, did not enrol themselves in the 
military corps, registered their names as special constables 
for the defence of the town and its vicinity. Pugnacity 
called itself patriotism, end took its foil swing, persecuting 
the lovers of peace as if the love of peace were a crime. 

In the madness of the men the women joined. " Nor must 
it be presumed,'' says Mr. Wheeler, " that the daughters 
of our land — ^the witches of Lancashire — took no interest 
in the preparations canying on around them. Designed 
by nature to labour in a more retired, yet not less usefol 
and important sphere, our foir countrywomen employed 
themselves in adding to the comforts, and thereby to the 
efficiency, of the soldiery. They entered into a very liberal 
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subscription to supply the troops with flannel clothing, the 
maJdng of which was not entrusted to the hands of hirelings. 
Frequently, too, the soldiers were regaled at the mansions 
of the officers, the hostess being ever foremost in dealing 
out good English cheer to the men, thus adding to the 
enthusiasm of the brave by the condesc^iai<m of the fair. 
Others presented standards and cockades of their own 
handiwork to the troops. On the other hand, fiust days 
were proclaimed to supplicate the Divine blessing on the 
country, and were strictly observed throughout the land." 

Hundreds of mothers, hundreds of wives, lived to deplore 
the encouragement they had given to this military fever : 
not for loss on the battle field, but for the slower, though 
not less i&tal, process of dissipation. Habits of intempe- 
rance were acquired which became unconquerable. The 
beastliest drunkenness, the rudest manners, the coarsest 
swearings, the profiinest oaths, were regarded as nothing 
more than evidence of the most loyal attachment to the 
Crown, and the most profound veneration for the Church ; 
and mothers and wives, in watching the wretched death- 
beds of men ruined in fortune, health, and character, had 
long to deplore, almost in tears of blood, the incitement they 
had given to fierce and ungovernable passions, under a 
mistaken notion that they were encouraging patriotism and 
public virtue. 

The working classes were the first to experience the 
consequences of that general folly in which they had so 
largely participated. They could not enjoy the luxury of 
war conjoined with comfort in their cottages. They had 
attempted to pull down the houses of peace-loving men, and 
their own abodes were the first to be visited by calamity. 
Heavy taxation fell with peculiar severity upon them ; and 
in the general advance of prices, the consequence of a 
depreciated currency — a cheap rag currency — ^their wages 
were found inadequate to their support. Their only instruc- 
tion had been, to be loyal and submissive ; their reward 
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for loyalty and submisBion was unbearable distress. They 
knew nothing of the oircumstanees which regulate wages. 
They belieyed that their employers could, if they would, 
increase the reward of their toil, and they asked the legis- 
lature to enforce justice to the ** toiling multitudes." In 
the spring of 1808 they held many meetings to promote a 
bill for fixing a minimum rate of wages, and when they 
found that the masters opposed any such measure, their 
discontent was largely increased. A meeting of weavers 
was beld in St. Qecorge's Fields, Manchester, on the 24th of 
May, and resumed on the following day with such accession 
of numbers as alarmed the magistrates, who, in their terror, 
deemed it prudent to call out the civil and military forces. 
Hiere was no riot and no indication of riot, except what 
migbt be suspected of men distrusting the government and 
angry with their employers. Without a riot, the riot act 
v^as read, and because the peo]^e did not instantly disperse, 
the military^— the civil force trying nothings-were ordered 
to dear the ground, when one of the weavers was killed, 
several were wounded, and others arrested. It was the 
16th of August, 1819, on a onaller scale, wilit less &tal 
^ect. Hie military did not seem to like this service, for 
the officers and soldiers t>f the 4th Dragoon Chiards pre- 
sented a da/s pay to the widow of the poor man who was 
killed. In the course of the proceedings, Colonel Hanson, 
who enjoyed the confidence of the weavers, and was popular 
amongst ihem for the support he gave to their much desired 
Hll, endeayoured to persuade the men to disperse, by the 
assurance that their interests would be cared for ; and for 
this " interference*^ he was indicted on a ehaige of having 
encouraged them to riot. The trial came on at Lancaster, 
at the fdlowing spring assizes. Sergeant CockeU, for the 
.prosecution, stated that 10,000 persons were assembled 
and would not disperse; that Ck)lonel Hanson, arriving 
on horseback, accompanied by his groom, asked Captain 
Traffi)rd9 who commanded the dragoons, leaye to speak to 
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the people ; that the Captain said he should not, w^ess he 
could persuade them to disperse peaceably, but h^ ^oug^t 
the Cdoners presence would only irritate them, and bogg^ 
that he would leave the field ; and that the Colonel di4 ^^^ 
instantly leave the field, but, as he rode along, the people 
huzzaed, and he puUed off his hat and spoke to theI^, The 
witnesses for the prosecution, a sergeant and two corporalfi 
of the 4th Dragoons, and two of Nadin^s constables, swore 
that they heard him use expressions to the following effect r 
" My Jads, your cause is good ; be firm and you will succeed. 
I will support you as far as three thousand pounds will go, 
and if that will not do, I will go farther." " Nadin and 
his fiiction shall not drive you firom the field this day." " I 
am sorry your bill is lost. My father was a weaver, and I 
am a weaver, and I am the weaver's friend." In defence, 
the groom, who had attended the defendant the whole a£ 
the time, was examined, aad swore that he never heard his 
master make use of the expressions sworn to by the other 
witnesses ; that when the dragoons drew their swords, higr 
master's horse becoming restive> he slipped off, walked a 
little way, and then mounted the groom's horse and rode 
off. Mr. Stennet, Mr. Norris, Mr* C. Satterthwaite, Mr. 
Brierley, and other gentlemen swore to the defendant's 
having exhorted the people to restrain from mischief, and 
none of them had heard him make use of the other expres- 
sions ascribed to him. 

Here was fair ground for acquittal, even had the evidence 
for the prosecution been all true ; for, with the exception, 
perhaps, of what was said of Nadin's j&otion, there was 
nothing alleged to have been said that could be interpreted 
into an encouragement of riot — ^and, be it recollected, theie 
was no riot ; but the colonel of volunteers had been desired 
by the captain in the army to retire, and he had not done 
so instantly, and it was necessary that such contumacy 
should be punished. The defendant was foimd gmlty of 
having " by his language and conduct encouraged to hostile 
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proceedings!" Judgment was delivered in the Court of 
King's Bench, on the 12th of May, and he was sentenced 
to be imprisoned for six months in the King's Bench prison, 
and to pay a fine of £100 to the King ! Such a verdict and 
such a sentence only increased the discontent of the weavers 
and the numerous class of working men who sympathized 
with them. A desire was expressed to pay the fine by 
penny subscriptions, but this was decHned, and then it 
was determined to present him with a silver cup, and a 
deputation waited upon him in prison to announce the 
intention. There were said to be thirty-nine thousand six 
hundred subscribers to this tribute — ^thirty-nine thousand 
BIX hundred persons thus protesting against the verdict and 
against the sentence. On the liberation of the prisoner, 
and his return to Manchester, the roads were thronged with 
weavers anxious to celebrate his entry, but he prevented 
the intended demonstration by driving at a rapid rate to his 
residence in Strangeways Hall. 

The effects of this ill-advised prosecution were long 
and injuriously felt. It introduced that bitter feeling of 
employed against employers which was manifested in 1812, 
1817, 1819, and 1826, and continues, though divested of 
much of its virulence, to the present day. We need not 
speculate now as to the results, had a prudent and concili- 
atory course been pursued. The mischief was done; the 
good to be educed from the perpetrated evil is to make it a 
lesson for the fdture. Hanson, an impulsively benevolent 
man, had not the knowledge requisite to make him a 
useful " working man's Mend." Where were the men who 
could have reasoned with the weavers on the causes of 
their distress, and the remedies which they ought to have 
demanded ? Some were frightened out of the field by the 
prosecutions of 1794 ; some, shocked by the atrocities 
perpetrated during the French revolution, had lost their 
sympathies with the multitude, and regarded a movement 
Ibr increased wages as the precursor of a demand for demo- 
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cratic goyemment ; and many had sunk into a hopeless 
and selfish indifference. The management of town's affairs 
was allowed to remain in the hands of the self-styled 
"friends of social order," who swore by "Church and 
King," and thought that they better served God and their 
coimtry by pimishing the discontented than by endeavouring 
to remove the causes of discontent. These miserable rulers 
were in their turn ruled by one of their own servants, the 
noted Joseph Nadin, the deputy constable, an official fixture, 
the master of successive annually appointed boroughreeves 
and constables, whose occupation as a thief-taker had led 
hm to believe that a poor man who asked what his superiors 
were not disposed to grant would take it if he had the 
power. To this man's rule, strengthened, it is said, by 
seasonable loans to some of the magistracy, for he had 
contrived to make his office one of great profit, may be 
attributed much of the jealousy and hatred with which the 
working classes in this town and neighbourhood regarded 
their employers, the local authorities, and the general 
government of the coimtry. For more than ten years from 
the period of which we are writing, this coarse man was the 
real ruler of Manchester, under a succession of municipal 
officers and magistrates who thought they exercised a 
wholesome authority when, at his suggestion, they sought 
to repress, by every means of coercion, the rising demand 
for political and social rights. 

Another ill-advised prosecution still more alienated the 
working classes from their old allegiance to the powers 
that were, and gave bitter effect to the writings of one 
who, in the most forcible English, knew well how to 
appeal to the fedings and the prejudices of Englishmen. 
William Cobbett was sentenced to pay a fine of £1,000, to 
be imprisoned for two years in Newgate, and afterwards 
to enter into recognizances to keep the peace, for a libel, 
reprobating the flogging of English soldiers under a guard 
of the German legion. This harsh sentence, /or what the 
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public of England could not regard as a crime, and scarcely 
as an offence, gaye additional popularity to Cobbett's 
writings, and nowhere were they read with more arictity 
than in Manchester. Loyalty also, as manifested in attach- 
ment to the royal fiunily, was severely shaken by the 
exposure of the sale of commissions in the army, and even 
offices in the church, by Mrs. Clarke, the mistress of the 
Duke of York. Hie exposure of an impudent robbery ci 
the public by the commissioners for the sale of Dutch 
ships— one of them the Bey. Mr. Bowles, a yoluminous 
writer in defence of religion and morality— destroyed all 
confidence in the administration of the finances of the 
country; and the conyiction of Lord Castlereagh of barter- 
ing offices, and buying seats in parliament, a practice which 
he defended as *^ notorious as the sun at noon-day,'^ strongly 
directed men's attention to the necessity of parliamentaiy 



Mr. Drakard, the printer of the Stamford Netas, had 
commented, with honest indignation, on what he called 
^the most heart-rending of all exhibitions on this side 
hell — an English military flogging," for which he was tried 
at Lincoln, found guilty, and sentenced to eighteen months 
imprisonment, to a fine of £200, and to giye security to 
be of good behayiour during three years after liberation. 
Leigh Hunt and John Hunt, proprietors of the Examiner^ 
a paper the circulation of which was almost entirely con- 
fined to the educated classes, were proceeded against by 
criminal information, for haying copied into their journal 
the article for the publication of which Mr. Drakard had 
been conyicted and so cruelly sentenced ; but they had the 
advantage of a London jury, and were acquitted, although 
Lord EUenborough spoke of the peculiar danger, at such a 
time of doing anything to alienate the attachment of the 
army, and pointed out the circumstances of an inflammatory 
tendency in the publication, which he had no hesitation in 
prtmouncing a libel. His lordship had to encounter, sub- 
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sequently a deeper mortification in the acquittal of William 
Hone ; and subsequently, also, the Hunts experienced the 
*' glorious uncertainty" in their conviction for a libel on 
the Prince Eegent, followed by a sentence which was 
obTiously intended to include what was considered due to 
both offences. 

In the early part of 1811, great numbers of weavers 
having been thrown out of employment in the west of 
Scotland, a subscription was opened at Hamilton for the 
relief of the destitute of that place. They, however, 
refused to receive it as alms, but said they would be 
happy to earn it by their labour; and the subscribers 
agreed to expend the money in making a foot-path by the 
side of the public road leading from Hamilton to Bothwell 
Br%, over the ground that had been occupied by the 
covenanters before their bloody dispersion by the royal 
army under the command of the Duke of Monmouth. In 
about the first newspaper paragraph I ever wrote (it was 
in the Glasgow Chronicle^ conducted by my cousin, David 
Prentice), I made some comments on this noble resolve, 
which beiog seen by Dr. Mathew Baillie, brought from 
him a subscription of £20. Biding over the road some 
time after with a young friend of mine, on our way to my 
other's &rm, the weavers, in whose soft hands the spade 
and mattock were less easily urged than the shuttle, gladly 
relaxed from their work, and amused themselves with 
saluting us with coarse jeers as we rode along. My young 
friend spoke indignantly of this insolence. I said: ''I 
am glad that the po(u: half-starved fellows have a joke 
left, even if it be indulged in at our expense." I have 
thought of this incident occasionally when my reward 
for endeavours to serve the working classes has been the 
Lancashire groan, — ^the most dissonant of all modes of • 
expressing disapprobation. 
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Tfi£ DI88EKTEB8— OSDBSS IK COtJKOIL. 

The waking daases had been alienated from the goyem^ 
m^it not less by their sufferings than by indifference to 
their complaints, and the harsh treatment of those who 
befriended them in their adversity. The dissenters were 
still loyal ; the merchants and manufacturers, though with 
less Tehement zeal, still supported the administration. They 
were to be alienated in their turn. The self-complacenty 
self-sufficient Lord Sidmouth, in his zeal for the interests of* 
the church, contriyed to render the govenmient which he 
supported unpopular with a great portion of the community, 
who might still haye continued submissiyely to bear their 
political disabilities, had not a new insult been offered to 
them. His lordship, preparatory to bringing in his fesMms 
Dissenters' Bill, moyed in the House of Lords, on the 2nd 
id June, IBIO, for returns of licenses to preach issued in 
the yarious dioceses of England since the year 1780, and 
he was thus enabled to make the following transcript of 
the different ways in which the words, * minister,' * teacher,' 
and * preacher of the Gospel' were spelt by them : 

** Preacher of the G-opel. Preacher of the G-osper. 

Preacher of the Gbsple. Preacher of teacher the GKm- 
Precher of the GbspeL pell Bappist. 

Precher of the GoepeU. Freeacher of the GkMpeL 

Preacher of the GospelL Teacher of the Gofpell of 
Preach of the Gospell. Jesus Christ. 

Precher of the G-osple. A ciiscenting teachw. 

Precher of €k>spelL Desenting teacher. 

Prashr of the Goseppl. Deoentmg teacher. 

Miniester of GK>spelL Preioher of the QospeL" 

These eighteen instances of ignorance of orthography were 
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proof positiye that the licensed preachers were not ** res- 
pectable." To this proof was added the testimony of Dr. 
Barnngton, the Bishop of Durham, that the sectaries 
*< assembled in bams, in rooms of private houses, or in 
other buildings of the most improper kind." Sidmouth 
consulted Dr. Coke, '' the head of the Methodists," and 
^* completely satisfied him." '* His apprehensions," says 
his lordship, in a letter to his brother, ** are conyerted into 
zealous approbation." He consulted Dr. Adam Clarke, and 
satisfied him; he consulted Mr. Belsham, the celebrated 
Unitarian writer, and satisfied him. Thus fortified, he 
brought in his bill on the 9th of May, 1811. But Dr. 
Coke and Dr. Clarke had talked with oUiers after they had 
been " satisfied," and found that they had made a mistake. 
Sidmouth's biographer says of a letter firom Dr. Clarke : 
'* It seems, firom the learned doctcMr's account, that it was 
not the ministers^ but the lay members of the Methodist 
connexion, who first sounded the alarm, and, by calling a 
general committee, prevented the beneficial objects of the 
bill from being properly explained or understood." Ah, 
mischievous laymen ! 

The Methodists took the lead in the movement against 
the Sidmouth bill. The Rev. Bichard Watson, then of the 
New, and the Rev. Jabez Bunting, of the Old Connexion, 
had been preaclung at Stockport one Sunday, and met, for 
the first time, on their way to Manchester in the evening, 
when the bill became the principal subject of conversation. 
" They both acknowledged," says Mr. Watson's biographer, 
" that if this bill were to pass into a law, it would be ruinous 
to the Methodists, and that it would be very injurious in 
its operation generally." At Mr. Jabez Bunting's request, 
Mr. Watson immediately wrote a letter, which appeared in 
ih& Manchester Exchange Herald of 'hliAj^^r^, In assuming 
the name of * A Protestant Dissenter,' he used that name 
in its popular sense, as that of one not in immediate con- 
nexion with the established church ; not that he had any 
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(»)ii8cientioiis objections against a religious establishment, 
as such, as he distinctly declares, or any scruples as to the 
lawfulness of uniting in the public services of the Church 
of England. At that time the dissenters were not duly 
alive to the evils with which this measure was fraught, and 
a strong statement of the case was deemed necessary to 
rouse their opposition. Mr. Watson, in this letter, says 
that the dissenters who, when the bill was first propose^ 
saw no objection to it, did not know its extent. '' They 
might see little to object in requirii^ six householders to 
eertify that the person applying for a license was bond fide a 
preacher, an approved person; but the printed bill materially 
alters the case, when it requires these six householders to be 
substantial and reputable persons ; for as the terms convey 
no positive and specific idea, and as the magistrate alone 
must judge, where is the security that nimiberless vexatious 
exceptions may not be taken, and that the obtaining of a 
license, especially from a bench of clerical justices, may not 
become an a£^ of the utmost trouble and difficulty ?'' He 
asks if the insult to dissenters has been the consequence of 
their quiet submission : " Have we refrained from urging 
claims, as substantial, surely, as those of the catholics, — 
from teazing the government from year to year, — ^from the 
menace and activity of fiictious restlessness,— only to have 
our moderation construed into cowardice and tameness ?— 
only to encourage the enemies of our privileges and the 
enviers of our growing prosperity to make an experiment 
upon our patience } And are we to learn from Lord 
Sidmouth's conduct that the only means of maintaining 
our lowest privileges is to urge the highest claims with 
petulance and audacity ?" Mr. Watson concluded his letter 
with an earnest exhortation to prompt and manly action. 
The dissenters throughout the kingdom, the baptists and 
independents, although they were less directly attacked, 
joining cordially in the movement, sent shoals of petitions 
against the measure, and Lord Sidmouth was compelled to 
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abandon it in iJie stage of second reading. His biographer 
says : *^ Could he, at an earlier period, hare foreseen the 
opposition which his measure was destined to encounter, 
he probably would not have proposed it ; but being strongly 
convinced of its propriety, and having rdceived, in the first 
instance, so much encouragement, he would not, in obedience 
to a popular outcry, withdraw it at the eleyenth hour ; and 
for this decision he surely deserved to be approved rather 
than blamed." A similar, perhaps conscientious, obstinacy, 
at a later period, made him the most tyrannical home secre- 
tary that ever held office ; and he pleaded conscience as 
earnestly in defending the employment of spies to urge the 
people to insurrection, as he did in defence of his scheme 
to make nonconformist ministers ^^ respectable." 

Merchants and manufacturers were now learning in the 
stem school of experience. In the month of April, 1812, 
in riding past the Manchester Exchange, with my saddle- 
bags under me, I saw a crowd of persons standing looking 
at that building, the windows of which were broken, a 
partial boarding supplying the place of glass. I found 
that the destruction had been the work of a mob a day 
or two before. I was then in my twentieth year, and, 
earnestly engaged in my yocation as a rider or traydler, 
had taken no particular interest in politics. But on my 
previous journey, the first I had made, I had seen, with 
some disgust, the intolerance of the Church-and-King men 
of Manchester, and in the course of that four months' 
journey had found that the Birmingham and Manchester 
bagmen were rated by their feUow-travellers as the rudest 
and coarsest men on the road. Both towns had earned 
the inglorious distinction of having attempted to put down 
opinion by brute violence, and it would seem that coarse- 
ness of thought WBS accompanied by a correspondent 
coarseness of sentiment and manner. At my inn I soon 
learned how the riot had occurred, and how the tables 
had been turned upon those who had formerly instigated 
Church-and-King mobs into destructiTe action. 
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Li the preyious eliapters we have seen that the stem 
teacher, want, had been amongst the working classes 
during the achieyement of great national '* glory." While 
they, who had been themselves the willing instruments in 
the hands of the ruling party at the commencoment of the 
war, were suffering under the hands of the new teacher, 
it is not to be supposed that the commercial classes of 
Manchester, who had been keen instigators of the insane 
policy pursued by government, escaped the consequences 
of their own folly. When weavers were starving, mer- 
chants and manu&eturers could not be prosperous. The 
war at the point of the bayonet was accompanied by the 
war of prohibitions. Napoleon had brought the continent 
under his yoke, but, to complete this, the commerce of 
England must be destroyed. His great object was to 
imite the continent in a league against aU commercial 
intercourse with his great rival. Elated with having laid 
Prussia prostrate at his feet, the first use made of his 
victory was to issue his Berlin decree, dated the 20th of 
November, 1806, which declared the British islands in a 
state of blockade, all prisoners, wheresoever found, prisoners 
€^ war, and all British goods lawful prize ; interdicted all 
correspondence with our dominions ; prohibited all com- 
merce in our produce; and excluded from the ports of 
France, and of countries imder her control, every vessel, 
of whatsoever nation, that had touched at a British port. 
The wise course for England to pursue would have been to 
leave France and the neutral states, especially the United 
States of America, to fight it out among themselves. But 
the remedy was sought in retaliation. The whigs, who 
were then in office, set the example of folly to their tory / 
successors. On the 7th of January they issued the first 
of those orders in council which, more efficiently than 
Napoleon's decrees, conduced to the destruction of EngUsh 
commerce. It declared that the Berlin decree authorized 
England to blockade all the French dominions, to forbid 
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any neutral power from entering our ports which had 
touched at any port of France or her dependencies, and 
justified us in capturing all her produce ; but that we were 
unwUUng to inflict such injuries on neutral nations ! The 
order then declared, as a partial retaliation, that no vessel 
should trade from one enemy's port to another, or fr<sm 
one port to another of a French ally's coast shut against 
English vessels; so that, says Lord Brougham in com- 
menting upon the order, the only chance our goods had 
(^ being spread over the continent was by getting them 
smuggled into some port less watched by France than the 
rest, and then their being conveyed from thence in all 
directions. The only chance we had of sending our goods 
anywhere was getting them in somewhere, and then having 
them freely distributed everywhere. **No!" said the 
ministers of 1807, "let them be stopped where they are 
landed, and let no American think of carrying th^n else- 
where." The tory ministers came into oflBlce in 1 808, adopted 
the whig order, and issued others still more stringent. 

The merchants and manu&u^turers of London, Hull, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, petitioned parliam^it against 
the destructive policy of the orders, craved to be heard 
by their counsel, and tendered evidence of the injuries 
sustained by them from the operation of those orders. 
Mr, Brougham was their counsel, and was heard at the 
bar of both houses, where he likewise adduced the evidence 
during several weeks, in support of the petitions. The 
ministry, however, triumphed over aU the attempts then 
made to defeat the syst^n ; and it was not until four years 
after, in 1812, that, the general distress having gone on 
increasing, there was any chance of obtaining a more 
&vourable hearing. In March, 1812, the subject was again 
brought forward by Mr. Brougham. His motion was then 
negatived ; but soon after Easter, he presented petitions 
from the same parties who had formerly been bis clients ; 
and on the motion of Lord Stanley, on the 28th of April, 
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the house agreed, without a diTisuni, to hear eTidence in 
support of the petitioiis* The case was conducted every 
n%ht for seven weeks by Mr. Brougham and Mr. Baring. 
The inquiry on the side of the petitioners was wholly con- 
ducted by these two members, and each night presented 
new oljections and new defeats to the orders in council, 
and new advantages to the opposition^-by incidental de- 
batings on petitions presented---by discussions arising on 
evidence tendered — ^by other matters broached occasi<mal]y 
in connection with the main subject The government, at 
first, conceiving that there was a clamour raised out of 
doors against their policy, and hoping that this would 
c^ itself subside, endeavoured to gain time and put off the 
evidence. But Brougham and Baring kept steadily to 
their purpose, and insisted on calling in their witnesses at 
the earliest possible hour. They at length prevailed so 
£ar as to have it imderstood that the hearing should proceed 
daily at half-past four o'clock, and continue, at the least, 
tOl ten, by which means they generally kept it on foot tiU 
a much later hour, all butt^ose who took a peculiar interest 
in the subject having earlier left the house. 

The evidence brought before the house was of the most 
appalling description. '^We have examined," said Mr. 
Brougham, *^ above a hundred witnesses, from more than 
thirty of the great manu£Eicturing and mercantile districts. 
These men were chosen almost at random, from thousands 
whom we could have brought before you with less trouble 
than it required to make the selection ; the difficulty was 
to keep back evidence, not to find it; for omr desire to 
state the case was tempered by a natural anxiety to encroach 
as little as possible on the time of the house, and to expedite 
by all means the conclusion of an inquiry, upon the result 
of which so many interests hung in anxious suspense. In 
all this mass of evidence there was not a single witness 
who. denied or doubted — I beg your pardon; there was 
one— one solitary and remarkable exception, — and none 
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other, even among those called in support of the system, 
who even hesitated in admitting the dreadful amoimt of 
the present distresses. Take, for example, one of our 
great staples^^the hardware, and look to Warwickshire9 
where it used to flourish. Birmingham and its neighbour- 
hood — a district of thirteen miles roimd that centres-was 
formerly but one Tillage ; I might say one continued work-i- 
shop, peopled with about four hundred thousand of the' 
most industrious and skilful of mankind. In what state 
do you now find that once busy hive of men ? Silent, still, 
and desolate during half the week ; during the rest of it, 
miserably toiling at reduced wages, for a pittance scarcely 
su£B.cient to maintain animal life in the lowest state of 
comfort, and at all times swarming with unhappy persons, 
willing, anxious to work for their lives, but \mable to find 
employment. He must have a stout heart within him who 
can view such a scene and not shudder. But even this is 
not all ; matters are getting worse and worse ; the manu- 
facturers are waiting for your decision; and if that be 
against them they will instantly yield to their &te, and 
turn adrift the people whom they still, though inadequately, 
support with employment." 
\ Yorkshire was in the same state, the manufacture of 
wooUens being almost suspended. At Sheffield the work- 
men in the cutlery trade, imable to obtain any longer their 
usual market, from the master dealers and merchants or 
brokers refusing to purchase any more, were compelled to 
pawn their articles, at a very low valuation, for money, and 
even for food and clothes ; so that this extraordinary state 
of things arose, — ^the pawnbrokers went into the London 
market with the goods, and there met the regular dealers, 
whom they were able greatly to imdersell, in such wise as 
to supply in a considerable degree the London and other 
markets, to the extreme augmentation of the distresses 
already so severely pressing upon this branch of trade. 
In Lancashire the distress was, if possible, stiU more 
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severe. " I would draw your attention,*' said Mr. Brougham, 
" to the cotton districts, merely to present one incidental 
circumstance which chanced to transpire respecting the 
distresses of the poor in those parts. The food which now * 
sustains them is of the lowest kind, and of that there is not 
nearly a sufficient supply ; bread, or even potatoes, are now 
out of the question ; the luxuries of animal food, or even 
milk, they have long ceased to think of. Their looks, as 
weU as their apparel, proclaim the sad change in their 
situation. One witness tells you, it is only necessary to 
look at their haggard fiices, to be satisfied what they are 
suffering; another says that persons who have recently 
returned, after an absence of some months from those 
parts, declare themselves shocked, and unable to recognise 
the people whom they had left. A gentleman largely x 
concerned in the cotton trade, to whose respectability / \ 
ample testimony was borne by an honourable baronet (Sir 
Eobert Peel) — ^I cannot regularly name him — ^but in a 
question relating to the cotton trade it is natural to think 
of the house of Peel — ^that gentleman, whose property in 
part consists of cottages and little pieces of groimd let out 
to work-people, told us that lately he went to look after 
his rents, and when he entered those dwellings, and found 
them so miserably altered, so stript of their wonted furni- 
ture and other little comforts, — and when he saw their 
inhabitants sitting down to a scanty dinner of oatmeal and 
water, their only meal in the four and twenty hours, he 
could not stand the sight, and came away imable to ask his 
rent. Those feelings, so honourable to him, so painful to 
us who partook of them, were not confined to that respect- 
able witness. We had other sights to endure in that long 
and dismal inquiry. Masters came forward to tell us how 
unhappy it made them to have no more work to give their 
poor men, because all their money, and in some cases their 
credit too, was already gone in trying to support them, 
^me had involved themselves in embarrassments for such 
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pious purposes. One, again, would describe bis misery at 
turning off people whom he and his &ther had employed 
for many years. Another would say how he dreaded the 
ooming round of Saturday, when he had to pay his hands 
their reduced wages, incapable of supporting them ; how 
he kept out of their way on that day, and made his foreman 
pay them. While a third would say that he was afraid to see 
his people, because he had no longer Hie meam at gii^ng 
them work, ai^l he knew that they would flock round him 
and implcMre to be employed at the lowest wages, — ^for 
something wholly insufficient to feed them." 

The inqiuiry was interrupted by a lamentable event — ^the 
assassination of Mr. Percival in the lobby of the House c^ 
Commons. The victim of a madman's revenge fell into the 
arms of Mr. Francis Phillips, of Manchester, a gentleman 
of whom we shall hear something hereafter as a bitter 
enemy of reform, and the apologist of the magistracy and 
of the yeomanry, when a legally convened and peaceably 
assembled meeting was dispersed by the sword. The intel- 
ligence of Mr. Percival's death reached me at Newcastle- 
under-Lyne. A man came running down the street, leaping 
into the air, waving his hat roimd his head, and shoutLag 
with frantic joy, " Percival is shot, hurrah ! Percival is 
shot, hurrah !" The Potteries were in a deplorable state, 
and oppression, which makes even wise men mad, had 
roused the savage nature of the half-starved. While, in 
the renewed inquiry into the operations of the orders in 
council, evidence daily accumulated of the prevalence of 
deep distress throughout the coimtry, alike affecting the 
manu&icturer and the operative, the papers teemed with 
accoimts of the destruction of machinery, and, at times, 
even of life. The ministry at length yielded. On the 16th 
of Jime, i;dien Mr. Brougham h^ made his motion to recall 
the orders. Lord Castlereagh announced that the crown had 
been advised to rescind them. 

The deep distress, of which strong proof had been given 
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Wore the House of Commons, was not occasioned by tbe 
orders in cotmcil alone. By the profuse issues of the b^nk, 
no longer checked by the convertibility of its notes, the 
price of every commodity had risen, except the pr%C4 of 
labour; wheat was 15s. 6d. a bushel, and every article of 
food proportionately high ; and the enormous war expendi- 
ture had made the pressure of taxation heavy beyond all 
previous example. The mass of the people, especially in 
the manufacturing districts, felt th^nselves as marked out 
for destruction. They, in their national pugnacity, had 
eagerly demanded war, and they were now enduring its 
consequences ; but a starving are seldom a reasoning people. 
Ordinary suffering leads to inquiry as to its real cause ; but 
destitution directs attention only to the nearest seeming 
cause. Few masters could give employment, and none 
could give good wages ; and the unemployed and the ill- 
paid looked upon them as oppressors. The liberal journals 
had been silenced by fierce persecution; and newspapers 
seemed to have no other vocation than to number our 
^lendid victories, to rejmce over the destruction of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men who were called our enemies, 
and to congratulate the nation on the great amount of 
glory which it was achieving. 

In the latter months of 1811 disturbances commenced in 
the districts of the hosiery manufacture. Many workmen 
had been discharged in consequence of the badness of trade, 
and many, as they believed, in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of a wide frame for weaving stockings. Leicestershire, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire were first in the manifes- 
tation of a fierce and bitter spirit against employers. The 
actors in the riots assumed the name of Luddites, firom an 
imaginary leader. Captain or King Ludd. In the beginning . 
of 1812 the disturbances extended to Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and Cheshire. 
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DISCONTENTS AND 8EVEBITIE8. 

In the beginning of the year 1812, strong expectations had 
been indulged, that on the termination of the restrictions 
on the powers of the Begent,, he would form an administra- 
tion not un&vourable to reform. A hypocritical ofPer of 
office waa made to Lords Grey and Grenville, with the fuU 
knowledge that they would refiise to form any part of a 
ministry which was established notoriously to resist the 
emancipation of catholics from their civil disabilities. They 
refiised the offer made to them, and the Marquis of Welles- 
ley having resigned, the man most obnoxious to popidar 
hatred, Oastlereagh, accepted the seals of foreign secretary, 
and Sidmouth became home secretary. The leading men 
of Manchester, untaught by the results of a policy which 
had been most disastrous to themselves, and had brought 
ruin and starvation upon their humbler townsmen and 
feUow-coimtrymen, and unaware that reform opinions had 
been gradually creeping amcmgst their own class, called a 
public meeting, to be held on the 8th of April, in the 
Exchange Dining Boom, to send an address of thanks to 
the regent for retaining his father's ministers in office-— 
those ministers who had involved the world in bloodshed, 
and subjected their own country to the endurance of misery 
unexampled. Amongst the names subscribed to the requi- 
sition were the following : — 

T. Blackbume, L.L.D., Warden CJollegiate Churcli. 

John Clowes, Fellow of Christ College. 

Jer. Smith, Head Master of the Free Grammar School. 

Thomas Stone, Chetham's Library. 

C. W. Ethelston, Fellow of Christ College. 

B. Hall, aerk, St. Peter's Church. 
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John Gatliff, Fellow of Christ Ck>llege. 
M. Bandall, M^., Curate of St Ann's. 
J. Clowes, St. John's Church. 
Nathaniel Milne, Clerk to the Magistrates. 
' James Ackers. J. Silvester. 

T. O. GilL Thomas Johnson. 

Laurenoe Fed. Bobert Fe^ 

Edward Ohes^yre. Otho Hulme. 

Thomas Hardman. Dauntsey Hulme. 

Jonathan Beevor. John Hull, M.D. 

George Grundy. H. Fielding and Brother. 

Jonathan Dawson. William Tate. 

Francis Phillips. Bobert Hindlej. 

Thomas Marriott. Samuel Edge. 

James Harrop. C. Wheeler and Son. 

John Leaf. Nathaniel GKnild. 

Previous to the day fixed for the meeting, some exertions 
were made by a few gentlemen of the town to get up an 
k)pposition to the passing of the resolutions of approval and 
thanks which, it was avowed, would then be proposed, 
and a number of placards were issued calling attention to 
the subject, and urging the attendance of those who objected 
to the intended movement. These movements seem to have 
alarmed the persons who convened the meeting, and they 
complairied of the inflammatory nature of the placards 
issued, particularly of one headed with the words " Now or 
never," of which we shall hear something hereafter, when 
John Edward Taylor is tried at Lancaster for libel. On the 
morning of the 8th a bill was posted on the walls of the 
town and neighbourhood, stating that the meetbig would not 
take place^ and the assigned reason was, that the staircase 
leading to the Exchange dining-room was too weak to 
sustaia the pressure that would be produced by the multi- 
tude that had been invited to attend ; but, notwithstanding 
this announcement, numbers of persons assembled, many of 
them working men and boys from the coimtry, and they 
very naturally congregated about the Exchange, where, at 
from nine to ten o'clock, they became a great crowd, 
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At thiB time the parties who had prepared the opposition 
to the intended proceedings met at the Star Hotel, in 
Deansgate, and they had to consider what course should be 
taken under the new circumstances that had arisen. They 
were in consultation on the subject when information was 
brought that the people who had been assembled in the 
Market Place and the area in front of the Exchange had 
forced their way into the Exchange news-room, and were 
destroying or damaging the furniture it contained. This 
news produced considerable alarm in the meeting, and after 
various suggestions had been made, it was agreed that, in 
order to avoid all appearance of countenance being given 
to what had been done at the news-room, the persons then 
present should immediately disperse, each going away 
separately as £Eir as was practicaUe, and this was rather 
carefully acted on. 

'* On going towards the Exchange after this time,'' says 
my informant, ^* I foimd a large assemblage €i persons in 
St. Ann's-square, and in the news-room a number of boys, 
who appeared to be enjoying their novel position in the 
grand room, asking each other to read the papers and tell 
the news, and pushing each other about towards them, 
and seeming to think it very good fun. They iqypeared to 
be quite harmless, and I will venture to say, that at this 
period, and even at any time during the first hour, a couple 
of men might have cleared the room, without any material 
difficulty, of an who had intruded. I subsequently visited 
the room more than once, and found the numbers of the 
coimtry people in it in(»:easing, and no attempt made to 
remove them. Some of the boys, apparently from a want of 
occupation, were pulling off each other's hats and throwing 
them to a distance, to ccmipel the owners to go for them. 
In the square too the assembled numbers increased, and a 
man was addressing many of them in the middle of the 
area. Mr. H. H. Birley, (afterwards to be heard of as 
heading the yeomanry on the 16th of August, 1819,) in 
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pasring throoghiihe square, was rather rouglxly jostled, and 
obliged to take refuge in a shop. Still nothing was done 
either to satisfy the peo^e or to induce them to disperse. 
The meeting, it is true, had been coimtermanded hy those 
who convened it, because the Exchange stairs were weak ; 
but ibis excuse was laughed at, and treated as a mere 
(Mretext, resorted to because the promoters expected to be 
defeated in their object, if the meeting had taken place.'* 

** Some time after twelve o'clock," continues my infor- 
mant, " I went into Salfcnrd, and while there heard that the 
Exchange had been set on fire. I returned immediately to 
Manchester, and found the windows of the news-room 
broken and much of the furniture— ehairs, tables, maps, &c. 
—-destroyed or damaged, and soldiers engaged in driving 
the crowds from the neighbourhood of the Exchange. But 
for about three hours large numbers of men and boys were 
permitted to assemble in the news-room and to resort to 
various tricks to amuse themselves, until at last, it was 
said, that a hat, thrown fcnr mere fun, struck one of the 
windows and broke it ; on which, many other parties 
seemed desirous of achieving the same feat, when a general 
attack was made and the windows soon destroyed. After 
this the demon of mischief seemed to be let loose, — ^the 
chairs, tables, maps, &c. were attacked, each individual 
being desirous to destroy as much as possible. But had 
proper means been used to clear the room before twelve 
o'clo<^ all serious mischief might have been prevented. 
As it was, the odium of rioting^— of trying to bum the 
Exchange, &c. &c., was thrown on tibe * jacobins,' as the 
opposition party were called. The writer of the placard 
* Now or never' was particularly censured, and the mischief 
done was attributed to that document." 

Old Thomas Kershaw, in lamenting to me the riot that 
had taken place, used, chuddingly, to add, — '* But we had 
no Church-and-Eing mobs aftCT that !" And the gentle- 
man who has kindly acceded to my request, that he would 
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write down a few particulars of what he had witnessed on 
the occasion, concludes his narrative by saying: — "The 
occurrences of that day, however, indicated a turn in 
the current of popular opinion. Previously to that time 

* Church-and-King' was the favourite cry, and hunting 

* Jacobins' safe sport; but subsequentiy the old dominant 
party appeared to feel that they had an opposition to 
contend with, and they became less arrogant in their con- 
duct, although the old leaven was still in them." 

A food riot followed. On Saturday, the 18th, a numerous 
body of people, chiefly women, assembled at the potato mar- 
ket, Shude-hill, where the sellers were asking 14s. and 15s. 
per load (252 lbs.) for potatoes. Some of the women 
began forcibly to take possession of the articles ; but the 
civil and military power interposing, all riotous tendency 
was soon overawed, and a mutual agreement took place 
between the buyers and sellers, to fix a sort of maximum, 
of eight shillings per load, at which they were sold in 
small portions. On Monday, strong and alarming appear- 
ances of rioting took place at Ancoats, and about New 
Cross ; a cart carrying fourteen loads of meal was stopped, 
and the meal carried away ; a general alarm followed, aAd 
the shops in that part of the town and Oldham-street were 
closed. The cavalry were called in, and the multitude 
continued to assemble till the riot act was read, and the 
mob dispersed without further injury. The result of fixing 
a maximum of price, as might have been expected, was, 
that farmers would not bring potatoes or other provisions 
to market imtil the magistrates issued notices throughout 
all the neighbourhood, promising fuU protection to all who 
brought ferm produce into the town. 

The uninstructed multitude next directed their vengeance 
against machinery. On Monday a riotous assembly took 
place at Middleton. " The weaving &Qtory of Mr. Burton 
and Sons," says Cowdroy, "had been previously threatened, 
in consequence of their mode of weaving being done by 
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the operation of steam. That afternoon a large body, not 
less than 2000, commenced an attack, on the dischu^ of 
a pistol, which appeared to have been the signal ; yoUies 
of stones were thrown, and the windows smashed to atoms ; 
the internal part of the building being guarded, a musket 
was discharged in the hope of in tiTniHiit i^g and dispersing 
the assailants ; but it was found ineffectual, the throwing 
of stones continuing, and at the expiration of about fifteen 
minutes, firing of ball commenced from the &ctory, and in 
a very short time the effects were too shockingly seen 
in the death of three, and, it is said, about ten woimded. 
Here this horrid conflict terminated for that night, which 
was sp^Qt in dreadful preparation. The morning brought 
with it fearfiil apprehension, which apprehension was too 
fiitally realised : the insurgents again assembled, many of 
them armed with guns, scythes tied to the end of poles, 
&c. ; the &ctory was protected by soldiers, so strongly as 
to be impregnable to their assault : they then flew to the 
house of Mr. Emanuel Burton, where they wreaked their 
vengeance by setting it on fire, the whole, with its valuable 
fiimiture, being soon in one state of conflagration. A party 
of soldiers, horse and foot, from Manchester, arriving, 
pmrsued those misguided people, some of whom made a 
feeble stand ; but here again death was the consequence, 
five of them being shot, and many of them severely 
wounded Two were found in the fields on the following 
morning, where they had languished and expired from the 
mortal effects of their woimds." 

It is but just to state that the men whose names have 
been mentioned, as approving of the policy which had 
reduced the country to so wretched a state, were foremost 
in promoting^a subscription to relieve the existing distress. 
Their judgment was too narrow, and their views too con- 
tracted, to enable them to trace the general wretchedness 
to its cause, but their benevolence directed them to the 
relief of that part of it which fell under their own eyes. 
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They would do nothing to mend the road— they woiild 
even persecute all who said the road wanted mending; 
but they would confer their aid and sympathy upon those 
who had broken down upon the rough and rutty highway. 
On Friday, the 24th of April, a large body of weavers 
and mechanics began to assemble about mid-day, with the 
avowed intention of destroying the power-looms, together 
with the whole of the premises, at West Houghton &ctoiy. 
Immediate information was given to the authorities at 
Bolton, and the Scots Greys were instantly despatched 
from thence to the scene of riot, a distance of about five 
miles. On their arrival all was qxdet, and no symptoms 
of disorder whatever appeared; the presence of the military 
was therefore deemed unnecessary, and the whole force, 
consequently, returned to Bolton. Scarcely had they 
reached their quarters ere a messenger arrived with the 
alarming intelligence that the whole factory was in flames. 
Again the military rode at full speed to West Houghton; 
and on their arrival were surprised to find that the premises 
were entirely destroyed, while not an individual could be 
seen to whom attached any suspicion of having acted a 
part in this truly dreadM outrage. During the evening, 
however, a partial assemblage of the most active of the 
rioters took place in the viMage, and again alarmed the 
inhabitants by levying contributions in meat, drink, or 
money, on some of the more respectable among them. 
Their audacity appeared to rise with the success which 
attended their lawless demands, and was beginning to 
develope itself in a more alarming manner, when, at this 
critical juncture, the arrival of the military put nearly the 
whole of the mob to flight. A few, however, of the more 
desperate kept their ground, upon which the riot act was 
read, and quiet was restored. The whole of the succeeding 
night was spent in collecting information of the names of 
those who had rendered themselves conspicuous by their 
activity on the occasion, and in securing their persons; 
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in consequenoe of which, twenty-four of them were, early 
next morning, conducted under military etcort to the town 
of Bdton* 

There was reason to believe that some of the local magis- 
trates had employed spies, who urged on their victims to 
violence. Mr. John Edward Taylor, in his reply to a 
pamphlet published in 1819 by Mr. Francis Phillips, 
says: — **1 have no reason to believe that the atrocity 
of the Middleton riots can be palliated by any attempt 
to prove that the tricks and machinations of hired spies 
had any share in producing them. They originated in 
severe distress, exasperated by a short-sighted prejudice 
against the introduction of newly-invented machinery, 
which the populace &ncied was calcidated to aggravate 
the su£forin^ they were then enduring. The attack of the 
mob upon the &ctory, and their destruction of the house 
of one of its owners, were crimes of the greatest enormity : 
much, therefore, as the consequences were to be deplored, 
no doubts were entertained of the legality of the conduct 
pursued. However humanity might grieve at the death 
of those who were shot by the military, justice was satisfied. 
But at West Houghton, where a steam-loom &ctory was 
set on fire, and burnt down, the case was widely different. 
This outrage was debated (as appeared by evidence brought 
forward on the trials of the rioters) at a meeting which 
took place on Dean Moor, near Bolton, the 9th of April, 
1812, sixteen days before the scheme was put in practice. 
At this meeting (which was very speedily reduced to nume- 
rical insignificance by the desertion of a considerable pro- 
portion of those who bad at first attended it) there were 
present, during the greater part of its duration, and up to 
the time of its dose, not more than about forty person^ 
of whom no less than ten or eleven were spies, reputed to 
be employed by Colonel Fletcher. On this occasion, these 
spies were artned^ and disguised with blackened /aces. And 
when some persons wished to retire fix)m the meeting, on 
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finding the wicked purpose on which it was bent, they 
were prevented from so doing by a rear guard, formed 
chiefly of the armed spies, and marched by force towards 
West Honghton, where a considerable detachment of 
military were in ambttscade, awaiting their approach* 
Upon this occasion, the spies were provided with white 
caps, to put on when they should come in contact with the 
military, in order that being recognised, they might not be 
hurt. But an the exertions of Ihe spies were insufficient 
to enable them to carry their plan into effect. The unfor^ 
tunate victims of their diabolical machinations could not, 
at that time, be induced to act ; one by one they slimk 
away from the meeting, till the spies were left alone ; sa 
that when a detachment of the local militia, which wa^ 
sent from Bolton, at m^n^ht, to pick up stra^lers, had 
succeeded in apprehending a considerable nmnber of sup- 
posed Luddites, they were, upon examination, every man 
of them, proved to belong to the corps of black-feced spies,- 
and consequently dismissed. The occurrence of circum- 
stances Mke these, sixteen days before the burning of the 
factory took place, renders it not a matter of presumption, 
but of absolute certainty, that that alarming outrage might 
have be^i prevented, if to prevent it had been the inelina-- 
tion of either the spies or their employers. I am not aware 
that the truth of the preceding statements, which I have 
abridged from "Dr. Taylors's Letter," and which have 
now been before the public seven years, has ever been at 
at all questioned. But, however that may be, I know that 
proof of them can be given upon oath, to such an extent 
as must be absolutely decisive of their veracity. At the 
special commission held at Lancaster, for the trial of the 
rioters of that period, eight persons were capitally con- 
victed. At Chester, though fifteen were condemned to 
death, two only were ultimately executed. But the con- 
duct pursued at Lancaster formed a striking contrast with 
this dignified lenity. There every person convicted, man^ 
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womaHy and child^ were consigned to the hands of the exectt- 
turner. One of these victims was a hoy so young and childish, 
that he called on his mother for help at the time of his 
execution^ thinking she had the power to save him.*^ 

Lord Sidmottth, the new home secretary, gave his hearty 
approval to this " wholesome*' severity. " Wherever the 
law was clear,*' says his reverend biographer, "he employed 
the law to vindicate its own majesty: in other instances, 
where this was impracticable, he hesitated not to apply to 
the l^islature for the necessary powers to put do¥m evils 
against which the existing laws provided no adequate 
remedy." In other words, he availed himself of the laws 
so fiir as they suited his coercive purposes, and if they 
did not, he appHed for new laws to meet the occasion. 
In Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire destructive riots had 
taken place, and on the 2drd July, he applied for and 
obtained, a bill for '' the preservation of the public peace, 
in the disturbed districts, and to give additional powers to 
the justices for the purpose." He corresponded with 
local magistrates, urging them to proceed vigourously, and 
promising his support if their zeal should be blamed. He 
wrote to the lord lieutenant of Yorkshire of the urgent 
expediency of bringing the prisoners in York Castle for 
riot, immediately to trial, that their conviction and punish- 
ment, might strike terror into the hearts of the disaffected. 
A special commission for their trial was opened at York, 
on the 2nd January, 1813, and a sufficient number of 
c(Hivictions was obtained to vindicate the supremacy of 
the law ; " and," says his biographer, *' it now became the 
duty of the government to inflict that extensive retribu- 
tion, which the heinousness of the offences, the necessity 
for a striking example, and the mistaken lenity manifested 
at a previous assize, had rendered indispensable ; and from 
this duty, painful as it was. Lord Sidmouth did not shrink. 
The three murderers (of Mr. HorsfeU) expiated their crime 
at York, on the 9th of January ; and on the 16th of the 
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same month, fourteen unhappy Luddites, whose cases were 
considered the most atrocious and unpardonable, were 
also led to execution — ^half at eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon, and the remaining seyen after an interval of two 
hours." Lord Sidmouth, was highly satisfied with the 
conduct of all the authorities whose services were required 
on the occasion. These severe, but necessary examples," 
continues Dr. Pellew, ^* produced a most salutary result 
in the discontented districts," and he rejoices that the 
Annual Register has said, that ^^ few years had passed in 
which more internal tranquillity had been enjoyed by the 
people of these islands, than the year 1813 ;" forgetting 
however to state, from the same volume, that ^^the 
bounteous harvest which crowned the hopes of the year, 
had produced the desirable effect of reducing the prices 
of the most necessary articles of human subsistence, to 
half, or two-thirds, of that which they bore during all its 
early months," and that the low price of food, and the 
repeal of the Orders in Coimcil, had been accompanied by 
increased employment, and a rise in the price of labour, 
circumstances quite as likely to produce tranquillizing 
effects, as the "extensive retribution" which had been 
so earnestly recommended by Lords Sidmouth, Ellenbo- 
borough, Eldon, and Castlerei^. The placid secretary 
called his severity benevolence. He harshly punished 
some, that many might be saved from crime. His mistake 
was in classing murder, luddism, and radicalism, in the 
same category, and punishing them all alike. Stocking- 
frame breaking, like corn-law making, was a crime no 
doubt, but to hang men for it was carrying " retribution" 
too &r, even in the then state of opinion in England. 
His biographer tells us, that he used frequently to repeat 
with approbation, the substance of scnne observations which 
the Emperor of Russia made to him. " In England," said 
his majesty, "where every man enjoys so much freedom 
of action, the execution of the laws must necessarily be 
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severe, in ccmsequence of tlie difficulty of impodng ade- 
quate restraints on the early transgression of them. As 
you cannot, therefore, interpose obstacles to the com- 
missicm d crime, tibe only remaining check is to punish 
it severely when committed. In Bussia we can interfere 
to prevent the commission." 

The home secretary having, by the he^ of a good 
harvest, put down, for a time, the discontent in Lanca- 
shire, had leisure to thii^ of benefiting the district in 
some other way. The reverend Cecil Daniel Wray, then 
one of the chaplains, now one of the fellows or canons, 
of the CoUegiate Church, had pointed out to him the 
'^ disproportion between the population of Manchester and 
Selford, and the means of accommodation, in those towns, 
at places of worship under the established church." In 
his lordship's reply, dated 20th of November, 1814, he 
says : — '^ The circumstance struck me forcibly when the 
returns I had moved for were laid before the House of 
Lords, in 1811 ; and I urged it, together with many other 
instances of such a disproportion, as a ground for the 
interposition of parliament, to correct an evil so fitvour- 
able to the growth of schism, and indeed so injurious to 
the interests and influence of religion ;" and he promises 
Mr. Wray, that he will call the attention of parliament 
to the subject, which he did in 1818, successfully, as the 
erection of St. Matthew's in Camp Field, St. Andrew's in 
Ancoats, St. George's in Hulme, and St. Philip's in Salford, 
prove. In after times, when further extension of minis- 
trations by the rich established church was asked for in 
Manchester, this same Mr. C. D. Wray, and his feUow 
canons, resisted any appropriation, for such purpose, of 
any portion of the ftmds accruing to the parish church, 
amounting to some ten thousand pounds a year, and 
enjoyed by the ministers of that single edifice, who, at 
the same time, in justification of non-residence, denied 
that they had the cure of soids. 
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While submission was enforced and church-extensidn 
promised at home, events were occurring abroad, giving 
promise of the termination of a war which ought never to 
have been commenced, and which brought more miseries 
in its train than any ever waged. Victories were now 
hailed, not with savage exultation at the destruction of 
human life, but with the hope that every succeeding triumph 
would bring the nation nearer to the enjoyment, once more^ 
of the blessings of peace. In September, 1812, the French 
army was deprived of its winter quarters by the destruction 
of Moscow by fire; on the 19th of October it commenced 
its disastrous retreat; on the 5th of December Napoleon 
himself left it to its &te ; and the campaign was ended in 
which half d milHon of lives were sacrificed. In June and 
July, 1813, the French sustained signal defeats in Spain, 
and were compelled to retreat beyond the Pyrennees. In 
October the newly formed army of Napoleon was defeated 
at Leipsic; on November 2nd he reached Mentz with 
70,000 men, the remains of 300,000 which he had a few 
months before led to the Elbe and tibe Oder ; on the Slst 
of March, 1814, the allies entered Paris ; and on tibe 11th 
of April the emperor, dethroned, embarked at Frejus for 
Elba. On the 24th of December peace was concluded 
between Great Britain and the United States. Once more 
we were at peace ; merchants and manu&cturers rejoiced 
in the expectation of a revival of trade ; and the starving 
rejoiced in the expectation of cheapness and plenty. The 
congress of Vienna had permanently " settled " the affiurs 
of Europe, Castlereagh representing England ; Napoleon 
was in his ocean prison, guarded by the French and British 
fleets; and half a century's prosperity was in prospect. 
Alas for the vanity of himian expectations ! 

On February 17th, 1815, Mr. Frederick Robinson brought 
forward his resolutions on the com trade, to prohibit the 
importation of wheat when the price was imder 80s. a 
quarter. Tumidts took place in the metropolis, which 
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lasted moie than a week, and were only quelled by military 
force. There were no accounts of battles abroad to divert 
the people from attention to their own affiurs ; and affiun 
looked gloomy enough for a ministry which attempted to 
lay a heavy tax upon the people's food the moment when 
the country expected that abundance would follow the 
re-establishment of peace. Oh for a war to enable the 
rulers to put the chain on and snap the lock ! Opportunely 
' — as opportunely as if it been carefully schemed — ^Napoleon 
escaped from Elba, eluded the vigilance of British and 
French fleets and cruisers, and landed in France on March 
1st, only one fortnight after the proposal of Mr. Bobinson's 
resolutions. There was something now to look to abroad. 
Between the time of Napoleon's landmg and the battle of 
Waterloo, which again ** settled" the af^rs of Europe, the 
Com Bill was passed, not, however, without bloodshed — 
passed while what was called the People's House was sur- 
rounded by bristling bayonets — ^passed to inflict a third of 
a century's privation on a people exhausted by a twenty- 
two years' war, and loaded with an enormous debt incurred 
in the work of destroying hmnan life. 

Leaving out of view the loss of more Hian a jniUian and a 
half of lives, the derangement of trade, the bankruptcy and 
ruin of merchants and manufacturers, and the misery which 
had been endured by the industrial classes during three- 
fourths of the war period, let us look at the money cost of 
this contest. The following exhibits the smns raised by 
loans and taxes from the commencement of the war to the 
peace of Amiens : — 

Yean. By Taxes. By Loans. 

1798 £17,170,400 £4,600,000 

1794 17,808,811 ......... 11,000,000 

1795 17,868,464 18,000,000 

1796 18,787,760 25,600,000 

1797 20,654,660 82,600,000 



Carried forward £91,780,075 £91,500,000 
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Tmm. By TazML By Loanf . 

Brought forward £Bflf7^,(m £91,500,000 

179S 80,202,916 17,000,000 

1789 «.^ 86,229,968 18,500,000 

180a 88,896,464 20,600,000 

1801 85,415,096 28,000,000 

1808 37,240,218 25/)00,000 



£263,714,731 £200,500,000 

The following exhibits the sums raised by taxes and loans, 
from the re-commencement of the war to its termination : — 

Teaiv. By Taxea By Loans. 

1808 £37,679,063 £16,202,931 

1804 45,369,442 20,104,221 

1806 49,659,281 27,981,482 

1806 63,804,264 20,486,156 

1807 68,890,226 28,889,267 

1808 61,688,207 20,476,766 

1809 63,405,294 23,404,691 

1810 66,681,366 22,428,788 

1811 64,763,870 27,416,829 

1812 .....* 63,169,864 40,261,689 

1818 66,925,836 64,026,822 

1814 69,684,192 47,169,697 

1815 70,403,442 46,089,608 



£770,962,331 £388,766,925 

The total expenditure for the 23 years was £1,623,948,387. 
Deducting from this amount an average annual peace 
expenditure of £20,000,000, the cost of the war was 
£1,168,943,987 ! Let it be borne in mind that Manchester, 
which urged on, with an almost savage earnestness, tliat 
long-protracted and disastrous conflict, was the severest 
sufferer by its continuance ! 

Peace, gentle peace and joyous plenty, after long war and 
long privation ! The weary, over-burthened nation was at 
length to be at rest. But with peace came the com law, to 
intercept the free gifts of God to his sufiPering creatures. 
We were told we must wait until the consequences of 
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'' revulsion " bad ceased ere we could enjoy oomfinrt and 
abundance ; we were told tbat we must endure tbe resulta 
of a *' transition " from war to peace ere we could bave 
prosperity. Tbe fell disease was removed, but we were to 
take tbe first steps to bealtb in pain and penury. Were tbe 
innocent to be punisbedwitb tbe guilty? Alas! aiiLWXBX 
ouiiiTir. Tbe sin bad been a kaiiokal sin. Tbe nation 
bad raised its voice and bad loudly called for war, demanded 
war, punii^ied all wbo were averse to war ; and national sin 
was followed by national punisbment ; and tbe ibstruments 
of punitbment were tbose rulers wbo bad, notbing loatb, 
been bounded on to war. We bad reaped our reward in 
GiiOBv; we bad earned everlasting fame in bundreds of 
battle-fidds ; — ^were we to bave all tbat and national pros* 
perity beddes? 

'the war bad been undertaken to put down opinion 
oonsideired to be dangerous to tbe existence of v^ierable 
instittttions. Wben peace was restcnred, opinion adverse to 
establisbed abuses again began to manifest itself! ^' Tbe 
national joyousness of war," says a bistorian of tbe period, 
" may exceed tbat of peace, but its joys are more fsdlacious, if 
not 6timinal. It is a period of exertion, of bigb excitement, 
in wbicb a consciousness of internal maladies is forgotten 
in tlie deatb-stn^le for foreign mastery. Moreover, it is 
a seasMi of spending, waste, and reckless prodigality. It is 
a delirious state — ^intoxicated by victories, if suceessfiil — 
bursting into rage or sinking into despondency, if d^eated. 
PeiUse, (m tbe contrary, is less obnoxious to extremes. It is 
a time of quiet, of reckoning up, saving, and foretbougbt. 
Tbe smallest evils tbat exist are felt; all tbat are impending 
are imagined and magnified. War affords a ready excuse 
for every disorder, every public privation, every remedial 
poslpotiement ; but peace is tbe ordeal of rulers. Public 
burdens are nicely webbed, and tbe pretext for tbeir 
ecmtinuance scrutinized. Not only is tbe pbysical condition 
ttf tbe people considered, but tbeir laws, religion, political 
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rights, and even morals, become the common topics of 
investigation. There is leisure for everything, as well as 
disengaged talent, energy, and enterprise. The troubles 
and entanglements of peace are mostly the bitter fruits of 
war ; but the glories of war can only be won by dissipating 
the blessings peace has accumulated." 

The time of reckoning up, economy, and forethought had 
come. Passing by the short and fleeting period of a &ir 
reward for labour which the manu&cturing population — 
amongst them the numerous body of Lancashire weavers-^ 
enjoyed, when the disasters experienced by the French 
armies opened the continental markets to our merchants, 
and when the plentiful harvest of 1813 had made fobd 
abimdant and cheap, we come to the period of severe 
suffering which the self-styled political economists of the 
ruling party characterized as " a revulsion occasioned by 
the change from war to peace. The industrial classes had 
made no calculation of this painfrd period of transition ; 
they had thought that when the evil ceased the good would 
come ; they had thought that with peace there would be 
plenty; and they had anticipated that they should no longer 
be called from their workshops to raise their voice against 
misgovemment and oppression. ^'But," said Mr. John 
Edward Taylor, writing while his sympathies were yet 
warm with the suffering midtitude, "the giving of a 
fictitious value to the price of com, to enable the landed 
interest to pay the impositions to which it was subjected, 
was a measure which had produced a deep and lasting 
irritation in the nunds of the labouring classes." The 
disappointment of their hopes led to deep discontent, 
entertained for some time in sullen silence, but which, 
before twelve months had elapsed ftora the enactment of 
the com bill, found articulate, and, to guilty rulers, terrific 
utterance. Previous to that time, however, a small portion 
of the working classes, seeing the folly of fixing a maximum 
price for potatoes and a minimum rate for wages, and 
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reading attentively tibe writings of Major Cartwright and 
William Cobbett, had come to the condnsion that there 
was no hope for better goyermnent unless the people were 
better represented in the House of Commons. Had their 
employers done all they could do to prevent the distress 
and the consequent discontent ^ 



CHAPTER V. 

1CANCHE8TEB IK THE FIBST TEAB OF PEACE. 

My residence in Manchester was the result not of 
accident but of deliberate choice, while yet in a position 
where choice is not often allowed. I had been only two 
years in a warehouse in Glasgow, when, near the ektt 
of the year 1811, my master (a brother of James Grahan^ 
the author of " The Sabbath," and uncle of James Grahame, 
author of a " History of the United States,") resolved that 
I shoidd become the traveller in England to receive orders 
for the muslins he manu&ctured. My journey extended 
from Carlisle, through the western coimties to Plymouth, 
and then, through the southern and midland counties, to 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. After three years of such employ- 
ment, another traveller was employed in my stead, and 
my time was devoted to the wholesale houses of London 
and Manchester. In Manchester I found that I met in 
the street, in one day, more country drapers than I could, 
with the utmost industry, meet in their own shops in 
two, and it struck me that if we kept our manufEUitured 
stock in Manchester we could considerably increase our 
business, and at a great saving in travellii^ expenses. One 
evening in September, 1815, while sitting with my master 
at his house, I mentioned the concourse of drapers to 
Manchester, and expressed my conviction that, if there 
were to be a continuance of peace, that town woidd be- 
come so much 'the market for all kinds oi goods, in 
cotton, woollens, linen, and silk, as to attract every re- 
spectable country draper in England several times in the 
year. The subject was long and earnestly discussed between 
us« At length he asked : " Is this a sudden conviction, o» 
have you thought long about it^" I told him that every 
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recent visit to Manchester bad confirmed the opinion I 
had formed soon after I had heen there the first time. I 
qpoke of the coal fields of Lancashire, and the industry, the 
enterprise, and the hard-headed shrewdness of its inhabi- 
tants. He said, *.We have coal, and industry, and 
shrewdness, and intelligence here.** <*Yes," I replied, 
^ you have, but you have not c^ftrality ; you are in a 
comer; you have nothing but Glasgow and Paisley here; 
Manchester has about a dosen of Paisleys-*-Wigan, Preston, 
Blackburn, Bolton, Bury, Bochdale, Ashton, StockpOTt, 
and numerous £E»t-growing villages, all increasing in im- 
portance, and likely, scmie tune or other, if &ii play is 
given to their industry, to form one enormous cotnmunity.'* 
'* But they have the corn-law to retard their prosperity.** 
^ So have you." After a long pause, he asked, '* When 
con you go to take a warehouse ?" ^* I would go to-night 
if there was a coach," I replied, " but I can go by to- 
morrow's mail." I did go next day, made a bargain 
Ibr the warehouse No. 1, PeeLstreet, and in three weeks 
I opened it with the whole stock transferred from the 
Glasgow warehouse, with all the responsibility on my 
young shoulders of, in those days, a large business. It 
may be supposed I had not much leisure for politics; 
but I made a point of pushing on work in the early part of 
the day, so that I had the evenings to myself; and I began 
to look around me to ascertain what was the state of the 
society in which I was placed, and the opinions which 
prevailed amongst my fellow-townsmen. 

My fore&thers, for three generations, had taken the field 
in defence of the religious freedom of their country, and I 
had a strong hereditary dislike to church intolerance 
and. exaction; my &ther had narrowly escaped the prose* 
cution directed against the Scotch patriots in 1794, and 
I saw, with indignation, the arbitrary stretches of power 
continued to be exercised by the government ; and I had 
seen the rottenness of both the English and the Scotch 
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boroughs, and yearned for parliamentary reform. But the 
event which had excited my deepest detestation was 
the passing of the com bill. I regarded it, in the first 
place, as an impious attempt to intercept, for the profit 
of a few, the gifts which God had bestowed for the benefit 
of all; in the second place, as an impolitic and im- 
poyerishing interference with the liberty of exchanging 
the surplus produce of our own country for the surplus 
produce of other lands ; and, in the third place, as a gross 
injustice to the working classes, the great mass of the 
nation, tending at once to lower their wages and raise 
the price of food. Such were the opinions I expressed 
in the spring of that year 1815, to my excellent Mend, 
John Childs, of Bmigay, when, at an early hour of the 
morning we were returning through the Strand, after 
listening to a long protracted debate in the House of 
Commons during the progress of the com bill, his memo- 
tMb reply bdng, " If we live, we shall see more misery 
produced by this bill than ever followed human legisla- 
tion.'* We have both lived to see the predicted misery. 
It is something to have lived to be instrumental, even in 
the slightest degree, in removing the impoverishing 
inflictioii. It is something to have been of those who, 
after an eight years' arduous struggle, destroyed the 
iniqidtous monopoly. It is something for myself to reflect 
that fix>m 1815, when it was passed, \mtil 1846, when 
it was prospectively repealed, I never ceased to expose 
its injustice and mischievous effects. I did not find many 
persons of my own class in Manchester, whose opinions on 
fi^ee trade in com were in accordance with my own. The 
working men, indeed, were right on the question, as they 
continued to be throughout after struggles ; but they were 
powerless, and coidd not meet to deliberate without danger 
to their personal liberty. The manu&cturers had opposed 
the com bill, because they believed that raisii^ the 
price of food would raise the wages of labour^ and thus 
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prevent their competition with the manufkcturers of other 
countries. I found that the opposition to the bill had been 
Tery fitint. A quiet meeting had been held, pursuant to 
the following requisition : — 

Manoheeter, Feb. 23, 1815. 
To the Borouffhreeve and Cotutables ofMcMoheHer amd Safflard, 
We beg you would be pleased to appoint an early public meeting 
of the mhabitants of the towns of Manchester and Salford, to 
,iake into consideration the measures now pending in the House 
of Commons, relative to the price of com, and the propriety of 
petitioning Parliament against the same passing into a law. 
Robert Peel, Thomas Peel, 

Phillips and Lee, William Sandford, 

John Burton, George Fraser, 

James 6U>rdon, Thomas Hardman, 

Walker and Bower, James Hibbert, 

John Bradshaw, Peter Ewart, 

John Potter, John and Thomas Cooke, 

Jer. Fielding, Otho Hulme, 

Wm. Grant and Brothers, William Tate, 

Hargreayes and Dugdale, Edward Turner, 

Thos. Andrew and Sons, William Boyd, 

Andrew Tomlin, Parker and Co., 

James Heald, John Whitehead, 

Oakden and Taylor, Watkins and Harbottle, 

J. B. Lamb, Chadwick, Clogg, and Co. 

J. Brooke, Thomas Hollins, 

James Nicholls, Worthington, Parker, and Co. 

Jos. Blair, Ben. Sandford, 

John Gray, Brooks and Oughton, 

Jos. Litt, &o. &c. 

In compliance with the above requisition, we appoint a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Manchester and Salford, to be held on 
Monday evening, the 27th instant, in the Dining Boom of the 
E xchange Buildings, at eleven o'clock precisely. 



H. H. BiELEY, Boroughreeve ) 

B. HiNDLET, Boroughreeve \ 

J^hXTb^tx. }Constal,lee) of Salford. 
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This Mr. Hugh Hornby Birley, 3oroaghreeve, who 
oonyened an anti-com-law meeting, presided over it, and 
signed its resolutions, subsequ^itly attained the bad pre* 
eminence of commanding a troop of local yeomanry, which 
rode furiously, and with newly-sharpened sabres in hand, 
into the middle of a legally-called and peaceably-assembled 
meetuig to petition for the repeal of the com law, striking 
indiscriminately unarmed men and defenceless women and 
children. Why, at an interval of little more than four 
years, did the petitioners of the one period hew down 
the petitioners of the other ? The Birleys and the Greens, 
the Bradshaws and the Hardmans, of 1815, belieyedthat 
the enactment of the corn-law woidd raise wages ; and 
the working men of 1819 asked for its repeal because 
it had reduced wages. The meeting passed l^e fbllowii^ 
resolutions : — 

*< 1st. That the great importance of trade and maira&ctares in 
this country has been fully evinced during the period of the late 
war, by enabling us to call forth resources impracticable in any state 
that was merely agriculturaL 

" 2nd. That a large exportation of our manufactures is absolutely 
necessary to their support, and their sale in foreign markets can 
be insured only by their superiority and cheapness. 

**8d. That the great extension of manufactures in France^ 
Switzerland, Germany, and the Netheriands, where they possess 
deci^ye advantages from the low price of labom'^ is severely felt 
in this country, and is truly alarming. 

''4th. That the proposed restrictions on the importation of com 
must materially raise its price, and consequently that of every other 
species of provisions ; and as a great proportion of labomr in the 
manufactures is and must he manual, it will be utterly impossible 
to carry on competition with the Continent for any length of time, if 
the projected measure be adopted. 

"6th. That whilst the landed interest was enriched by the 
war, the class of manu&cturers sustained, in a variety of ways, 
its heaviest pressure. 

"6th. That no policy can be more short-sighted or unjust, 
than that which would redress the temporary grievances of a part of 
the community, by permanently sacrificing the best interests of the 
whole." 
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It win be seen that the stress of these resolutioiis is 
upon cheapness of labour as necessary to successM com- 
petition with other countries. The newspapers of the 
time contain no reports of speeches — ^no comments on 
speecbes. The notice in Qnodroy^s Oazett0 was confined 
to the foUowii^ meagre paragraph :— 

^On Mcmdaj last, pomiAnt to a requisition from some of the 
most respectable meroaatile dumoten of this town, a public meetiBg 
was h^ at the Exchange Booms, to take into ccmsideration the 
propriety <^ petitioning against the new com laws, in their process 
of passing both houses <^ parliament. Several appropriate and 
spirited resolutions met with unanimous assent, and we hope that 
the soitiments thus openly declared from so nnportant a trading 
town as Mandiester, will testify its sense of the impending bill ; 
wluoh, while it may gratify the wishes of interested landholders) 
must, by its tendency to adntmce the price of lahour, gire to the 
commercial rivalship of other countries a decided pre-eminence." 

It appears, bowever, that there were some who joined 
in tbe requisition and attended the meetLng who were not 
satisfied with the resolution laying such stress on the 
danger of raising the price of labour. I find in Cowdroy 
an advertisement — ^and it is a curious sign of the times 
that they sboidd be inserted only as an advertisement, — 
certain "Plain Observations on Ibe Com Laws," in the 
the form of resolutions, no doubt intended — ^very likely by 
John Shuttleworth, then a rising ypung man, but not of 
such standing as to insist very pertinaciously on the im- 
modified adopticm of his views, — ^to be proposed at the 
meeting, but withdrawn for the sake of coimnitting the 
old ruling party to an opposition to the prc^>osed act of 
commercial restriction. From these obviously intended 
resolutions I select the following :— 

" It is evident and notorious that the rent of land has been 
generally doubled, and in many instances quadrupled, and that ever 
since the advance both on its value and its product was the result of 
circumstances, so, or equally, ought both to &U (as is the case in 
various manufactures) when such circumstances cease to operate. 

"That the high price of subsistence exceeding what the lower 
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orders have generally been able to pay out of their earnings, has 
greatly contributed to the excessiye poor rates. 

" lliat it is a delusion to hold out to the lower classes, that wages 
or the price of labour will, or can, rise in the same extent with the 
proposed rise in the price of food. 

" That a great number of persons thrown out of work in all trades, 
will inevitably reduce the general rate of wages. 

** That the laborious orders of this empire believing it the effect of 
a necessary war, have long submitted with exemplary patience to the 
increased price of provisions, ai^d they must feel with proportionate 
disappointment, if such should now be artificiaUy continued. 

" That agriculture has e3pecially its own protecting duties ; that 
the duties on foreign wines, spirits, and colonial sugars, although 
generally viewed as a source of revenue, are not less effectuaUy 
protecting duties in £»vour of the growth of British barley and hops. 
That these alone outweigh at once all the protecting duties in fetvour 
of manu&ctures. 

"That com laws can be only effectual when accompanied by 
legislative restriction extended to rent; and as this cannot, perhaps, 
be practically enforced, the free importation of foreign com can 
alone keep down prices. 

"That if the threat of laying down more land in grass should be 
realized, it is not more than seems to be required by the high price 
of butcher's meat, butter, and cheese, as well as bread. 

" That the property tax is now about to be repealed, and the cost 
of the produce of land diminished accordingly. 

" That the only equitable increase of rent must be drawn from the 
increase of the quantity of produce, and not from the increase of 
the price of it. 

"That an artificial increase of rent by parliamentary protections, is 
a depreciation of all other property to the benefit of the landowner. 

"That with respect to the labouring classes, it has been above 
■ shown that it is a deception to suppose their wages will, or can rise 
in the same proportion with the proposed rise in the price of food — 
an expectation disproved by the experience of the late times of high 
prices, when their increase of wages, however in some places great, 
did not avert their increased difficulties. 

"That it is absolutely necessary immediate petitions should be 
presented to both houses of parliament, and the Prince Segent, to 
prevent the extension of the import price of com being altered from 
63s. to 80s. per quarter." 
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I suppose that, to the open and strong exj^ression of 
my opinion in preference of the intended resolutions to 
those which had been passed at the meeting, I was in- 
debted for a call from Mr. Edward Baxter and Mr. John 
Bdward Taylor, afterwards of the Manchester Guardian. 
Baxter was a man of much energy, whose prosperity in 
business had not abated his earnestness for reform, and 
Taylor had a youthful ardour for liberty which promised 
&ir to continue under any circumstances. Through them 
I became acquainted with a little circle of men, Mthful, 
amongst the Pithless, to liberal principles, who subsequently 
threw the shield of their protection over the intended 
victims of a government oppression, which was, if possible, 
more vindictive than that of 1794. There were few re- 
maining of those who had been reformers at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution. Thomas Walker 
was dead, and Thomas Cooper had emigrated to America. 
Ottiwell Wood (&ther of the present chairman of the board 
of inland revenue) had removed to Liverpool— out of the 
river into the cold showei>-<md Mr. George Philips (after- 
wards Sir George, Baronet), Mghtened at the atrocities of 
the revolution, had retreated into the ranks of the whigs. 
Robert Philips remained staunch and true to his early prin- 
ciples ; his son Mark, afterwards M.P. for Manchester, was 
then but a lad. Mr. Samuel Greg also remained true to 
his early principles; his son, Robert Hyde, afterwards 
M.P. for Manchester, had not yet taken part in public 
business. And there were Samuel Jackson, who lived 
in a house, then in the coimtry, in Princess-street, Hulme ; 
and Thomas Preston, who lived in a retired villa on the 
Ashton-oad, now a public-house, both venerable and in- 
telligent men; and Thomas Kershaw, William Hazlitt's 
friend, whose talk was of paintings, and Stringer, of 
Knutsford, and Church-and-King mobs. Of the new men, 
the carriers-down of reform principles to another genera- 
tion, were J. Edward Taylor, whom I have already named ; 

£ 
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Joseph Brotherton, who, then in his country cottage in 
Oldfield-lane, gave quiet expression to the princi|de8 of 
free trade and peace, which he afterwards holdly asserted 
in the house of commons ; William Harvey, Brotherton's 
worthy brother-in-law; Bichard Potter, afterwards M.P. 
for Wigan, benevolent and earnest, then beginning to take 
a part in public business; Thomas Potter, afterwards Sir 
Thomas, and first mayor of Manchester, benevolent, strong 
of purpose and energetic, always willing to aid the cause 
of reform, but taking little or no part in public questions ; 
John Shuttleworth, afterwards alderman, eloquent, intel- 
lectual, and bold; and Fenton Bobinson Atkinson, an 
able lawyer and a thorough hater of oppression, whose 
legal knowledge and earnest love of liberty were soon 
to be effectively used on behalf of the illegally oppressed. 
Mr. John Benjamin Smith, now member for the Stirling 
district of boroughs, making no public appearances, was 
preparing himself for future labours. Mr. Absalom Watkin, 
giving himself more to literature than to pcditics, was, 
nevertheless, on the way to useful action. Amongst the 
shopkeepers of reform principles, were Mr. John Dracup, 
Mr. P. T. Candelet, and others, who had the confidence 
of the working classes, using their influence beneficially. 
A few more there were, free traders and reformers; but 
the band, at least among the class of persons who wore 
broad cloth and white neckcloths, was small — ''a small 
but determined band," as Bichard Potter, referring to the 
period, used to say, when in less trying days, the old 
pioneers in the cause of reform were mentioned with 
honour, llie small band, however, furnished rather a 
remarkable quota to the legislature, to the press, and to 
the mimicipal government of the future borough. 

Dr. WiUiam C. Taylor, in his " life and Times of Sir 
Bobert Peel," noticing the first baronet's opposition to 
the com law, says : — *^ It is only justice to observe, that 
the resistance offered to the imposition of these laws by 
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the first Sir Robert Peel, was based upon more legitimate 
groimds than the demand for their repeal when first raised 
by the modem manu&cturers of Manchester. Thej took 
the imtenable and unpopular ground that it was necessary 
to have cheap bread, in order to reduce the English rate 
of wages to the continental level; and so long as they 
persisted in this blunder, the cause of free trade made 
but little prc^ess. On the other hand. Sir Robert Peel, 
with characteristic good sense, had pointed out that these 
laws were injurious, not to class interests, but to imperial 
interests. ^ ^ ^ It is absurd to say that Manchester 
was either the birth-place or the cradle of free trade ; it 
oaa only claim the merit of reyiying the demand for the 
r^>eal of an impolitic law, which had been allowed to 
slumber during a period of great political excitement and 
some commercial prosperity ; and when the revival of the 
demand took place, it would have been well if the soimd 
principles enimciated by Sir Robert Peel in 1815, had 
been universally adopted by those who engaged in the 
new movement." 

I came to Manchester soon after the passing of the com 
law, and had some part in the origination of the League, 
and I can safely aver that in 1815, exclusive of the working 
classes, there were not more persons right as to the manner 
in which wages could be affected by that enactment than 
there were wrong when the successfrd agitation of its 
repeal commenced in 1838. There were few in 1815, 
amongst the rank of merchant or manufacturer, beyond the 
gentlemen I have named, who held that the high price 
of food would reduce wages. There were as small a 
number of those who took any prominent part in the 
league movement, commencing in 1838, who held that 
the high price of food would raise wages. The speech 
of Mr. John Shuttleworth, at the 1815 meeting, which, 
fw soundness of argument, might have been delivered at 
the Free Trade I^all in 1845, was not in accordance with 

E 3 
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the opinions of a dozen men of any note in the meeting, 
and was only tolerated because he was opposed to the bill, 
as were, though for different and indeed opposite reasons, 
the great majority of persons present. The energetic 
eight years' struggle for a total repeal of the com law, 
was for the benefit of the whole community — ^the nerveless 
and ineffective opposition to the passing of the bill was 
from a selfish fear on the part of the manu&ctorers, that 
their own interests might suffer by an advance of wages. 
The schoolmaster had been at work during the interval. 
Twenty-three years' suffering had greatly sharpened the 
naturally shrewd intellect of Lancashire; greater mental 
cultivation had brought higher moral motives into activity; 
the little band of the year 1815 had been receiving constant 
accessions to its numbers, constant accessions to its cause. 
In 1818, the free traders needed only leaders. The time 
was come — and the men came. 

The radical movement was renewed, not commenced, in 
1816 ; it had its origin in 1812, but had for a time been 
repressed, by the same unjust means which had been 
employed to put down the movement for reform and peace, 
in which Thomas Walker and his coadjutors had been 
engaged. I have described the consequences, in that year, 
of calling a meeting and, at the time when it should have 
been held, shutting, under a fidse pretence, the door of the 
place to which it had been convened. The gentlemen who 
had intended to move the coimter-resolutions did not think 
it prudent to convene another meeting in the then excited 
state of the public mind. Some working men, however, 
probably on the suggestion of the shrewd old John Knight, 
a manufacturer in a small way, thought it advisable that an 
opportunity should be afforded to the friends of peace and 
parliamentary reform to express their sentiments on those 
subjects, which they conceived to be the two measures most 
calculated to relieve their present sufferings and prevent 
the future recurrence of them. It was therefore resolved. 
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at a meeting held on the 26th of May, at the sign of the 
Elephant, in Tib-street, that an address should be presented 
to the Prince Begent, and a petition to the House of 
Commons, both of which a committee was appointed to 
prepare. The resolutions of this meeting app^red in the 
Statesman newspaper, of the 3rd of June ; and another 
meeting was appointed to be held on Thursday, the 11th of 
June, at the same public-house, to determine finally on the 
prosecution of the address and the petition. When the 
persons met they were informed that Nadin, the deputy- 
constable, would attend, with a military force, to break up 
the assemblage. John Knight said he thought that was 
improbable, as they were met for a constitutional purpose, 
and therefore had nothing to fear. They did, however, 
adjourn to the Prince Regent's Arms, Ancoats. '* On our 
arriyal," says Knight, in a preface to the report of the 
subsequent trial, " we were shown into a room capable of 
accommodating forty or fifty people, and after waiting a 
considerable time, while the company assembled and got 
some refreshment, we proceeded to business, about a qxiarter 
before ten o'clock. I began by inquiring the residences 
and occupations of the individuals who composed the 
meeting, and then proceeded to read the resolutions of the 
26th of May, and afterwards the address and petition which 
had been prepared, taking the sense of the company upon 
each as I proceeded. I afterwards made some observations 
on the deplorable circumstances of the labouring classes, 
and lamented and reprobated the conduct some of them had 
adopted, to avert the continuance of which I recommended 
frequent and general petitUmingy which I endeavoiu*ed to 
enforce as the best method of obtaining relief. About this 
time some person came to inform us that it was eleven 
o'clock ; we then began the financial part of our business, 
and Mr. Oldham had just laid £1 2s. on the table, which I 
was taking up, when Nadin entered, with a blunderbuss in 
his hands, followed by a great nimiber of soldiers, with 
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their guns and bayonets fixed. Nadin, adyaneing to the 
table at which Washington and I sat, inquired for what 
purpose we were there assembled, on which Washington, 
handing him a copy of the resolutions, replied, that our 
object was peace and parliamentary reform. Nadin said, 
' I do not believe you ; that is only a pretence.' He then 
searched our persons, ordered our names, occupaticms, and 
residences to be put down, our hands to he tied, and ourselyes 
to be taken to the New Bailey. I said, he surely could not 
think of preyenting us from going home. He showed no 
wairant, but said we should be examined immediately, as 
the magistrates were sitting." So firm, shrewd old John — 
not shrewd enough to fear that the legality and constitu- 
tionality of his meeting were any protection from the rough 
hands of Joseph Nadin — ^was marched off with his thirty- 
seyen compatriots, a gallant guard of soldiers accompanying 
the manacled men to the prison-house. As these were the 
first imprisoned of the radicals, I give their names : — 
William Washington, Thomas Cannayan, 

John Haigh, Daniel Jerins, 

James Knott, James Hepworth, 

Simon Simmons, Bobert Slaek, 

Aaron Marrel, Aaron Whitehead, 

John Kershaw, James Boothby, 

John Knight, Isaac Birch, 

John Godby, Thomas Cooke, 

Edward M'Ginnes, Charles Oldham, 

James Lawton, Bobert Thomeley, 

Edmund Newton, John Oldham, 

John Newton, Err Oldham, 

James Ghreenwood, Thomas Harsnett, 

Thomas Broughton, Joseph Tilney, 

Thomas Wilkinson, Stephen Harrison, 

Charles WooUing, Bycroft Heyworth, 

William Coppock, Bandal Judson, 

John Howarth, James Buckley, 

Charles Smith, Edward PhiU^s. 

While the military guarded these poor hands-tied weayers 
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on their road to the New Bailey prison, Joseph Nadin car- 
ried with him their resolutions, their address to the Prince 
Regent, and their petition to the House of Commons. The 
following copy of six of the resolutions will show the nature 
of the several documents which the deputy-constable carried 
off so triumphantly : — 

** 1. That, with the exception of a few indiyiduals, our nominal 
representatiyes appear to act under such a baleful influence, as to 
have ceased to be the efficient guardians of our properties, our 
Uberties, and our liyes. 

** 2. That they haye firequently permitted us to be wantonly plunged 
into unnecessary and ruinous wars, by which we haye so &r proyoked 
the surrounding nations, as to induce them to interrupt friendly 
intercourse with us; and thereby haye yastly diminished, if not 
destroyed, our commerce, and also so enormously increased our 
expenditure, that our burthens and priyations are become quite 
insupportable. 

*' 3. That our nominal representatiyes seem to be so warped by the 
minister of the day, as to set popular opinion at defiance ; so that 
until the House of Commons is so £sff reformed as to feel with and 
speak the sense of the people, the people may expect to be coerced 
into submission. 

<* 4. That it is now acknowledged and declared by all intelligent 
and honest men, that our nominal representatiyes are become so 
subservient to the minister for the time being, that it is essentially 
necessary that they be elected or appointed by the people at large, 
to giye them firmness sufficient to become the real guardians of the 
people, an object essential to our welfare and security. 

<* 5. That so long, intense, and extensiye haye been the sufferings 
of the people, that unless a strong hope of speedy deliyerance be 
immediately infused into the public mind, the most dreadful conse- 
quences may be apprehended; for though hundreds or thousands 
may be obliged to starve, millions cannot be expected to submit to it 

'* 6. That the only rational ground of hope is in a speedy, radical, 
and efficient reform in the Commons House of Parliament; and 
therefore, as the rational friends of peace and social order, we pledge 
ourselyes to use every constitutional means in our power to obtain so 
desirable an object, and also engage never to cease our efforts tiU that 
object be attained." 
Of the men in whose possession these resolutions were 
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found, and who, with their hands tied, had the honour of 
a military escort to the New Bailey, twenty-four were put 
to three others in a lock-up room, where they were confined, 
almost to their suffocation, for sixteen or seventeen hours, 
without being permitted to see their Mends or their solicitor. 
On the afternoon of next day (Friday) they were brought 
before the Bev, W. R. Hay, J. Sylvester, Esq., and Ralph 
Wright, Esq. (afterwards to be heard of as the Flixton 
foot-path magistrate), and charged on the oath of Nadin — 
Nadin alone — ^with holding an imlawful meeting, and com- 
bining for seditious purposes, tending to overthrow the 
government. Most formidable men these thirty-eight poor 
weavers ! They were again brought before the magistrates 
on Saturday evening in private, and were told that the 
charge against them amoimted to felony. The '* small but 
determined band,** formerly alluded to, had heard of the 
case, and Mr. Atkinson, solicitor, had promptly volxmteered 
his legal assistance. He found admittance to the prisoners 
on this, their second, appearance, and demanded an imme- 
diate examination. Fleming, the spy-witness, gave his 
evidence, but the magistrates would not permit him to be 
cross-examined. A commitment was made out for the whole 
thirty-eight, and on the Monday they were sent off to 
Lancaster Castle, where they were detained prisoners imtil 
their trial on the 27th of August. 

The indictment charged William Washington and Thomas 
Broughton with having, with force and arms, feloniously 
administered an unlawful oath to Samuel Fleming, and the 
other prisoners with being present, then and there, with 
force and arms, feloniously aiding, assisting, and consenting. 
Nadin had taken into custody all whom he foimd in the 
room, made them all parties in the same charge, no one 
able to speak for the other, none to be witness for them. 
It looked black for the prisoners. It happened, however, 
that Nadin, in his flurry, had passed a man on the landing 
of the staircase, and that man was forthcoming. Fleming 
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swore ihai the oath was administered to him by Washington 
and Bronghton ; but it was proved by several witnesses 
that Washington was elsewhere at the time sworn to, and 
the man who had escaped from the clutches of Nadin swore 
that no oath was administered at the meeting, and that its 
only business was to consider about petitioning for reform 
and peace. Colonel Sylvester, in cross-examination, acknow- 
ledged that he had given instructions to Nadin to send 
Fleming to the meeting, to be asked to be *' twisted in," 
and Nadin acknowledged that he had followed dose upon 
Fleming to take all die men into custody. Scarlett and 
Brougham were retained by the '' small but determined 
band ;" but in those days no speech was permitted in behalf 
of persons accused of felony, and they could do no better 
than cross-examine. This was done with effect ; and the 
judge, old Baron Wood, who afterwards tried John Edward 
Taylor, plainly intimated to the jury that Fleming's evidence 
was flatly contradicted by incontrovertible evidence. The 
prisoners were acquitted. Fleming, the spy, was evidently 
a tool of the magistrates and their coadjutor, Nadin, for 
he was seen for years about the town, well dressed and 
seemingly not engaged in any occupation. 

The acquittal of John Knight and his thirty-seven 
compatriots, like the acquittal of Thomas Walker and John 
Home Tooke, certainly tended to keep alive some feeling 
of confidence in trial by jury as a safeguard of personal 
liberty ; but an expensive trial (although the money was 
found by middle-class men, towards whom the class of 
persons from which the prisoners were taken did not mani- 
fest much gratitude,) and a long imprisonment previous to 
trial no doubt operated in the way of intimidation. Thirty, 
eight men had been taken from their families, kept in 
prison for nearly three months, and then discharged without 
a ferthing's compensation for their losses and sufferings; 
glad, however, that they had escaped transportation for life. 
There were in prospect, for all out-spoken reformers, the 
E 3 
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certainty c4! inoarceration in a miserable dungeon before 
trial, and the probability of transportation after. Need we 
be surprised that they felt they were before their time ? 
Need we wonder that some thirty-seven out of the thirty- 
eight were never more heard of as agitators in the cause of 
parliamentary reform ; and that the mass of the working 
classes, instead of giving loud utterance to their embittered 
feelings, moodily and gloomily waited for more fitting 
opportunity? Indomitable old John Knight persevered, 
but quietly ; not thrusting himself into danger, but ready 
to come out, with all his dogged perseverance, when others 
were ready to come out with him. Four years had old 
John to wait, and then the high price of provisions and the 
general distress set men a thinking, as he thought, that the 
evils under which they suffered were irremediable without 
a full representation of the people in parliament. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SECOND YEAB OF PEACE. 

Mb. Wheeleb, in his '* History of Manchester,*' giying 
an account of the events of 1816, says : " The period was 
now approaching, at which Manchester began to be re- 
garded as the centre of wide-spread and deeply-ramified 
social disorganization." It might have been expected that 
Manchester and its manu&ctunBg dependencies would first 
haye felt the impoverishing effects of the com laws of 
1815, which excluded foreign wheat imtil its price reached 
80s., and of the greatly deficient harvest of 1816, but the 
discontent produced by the high price of provisions and 
the consequent scarcity of employment was strongly mani- 
fested in the agricultural before it openly displayed itself 
in the manufacturing districts. It was not at Manchester, 
Oldham, and Bolton, that riots commenced, but at Down- 
ham, Ely, and Littleport ; not at Stockport, Ashton, and 
Bury, but at Bridport, Biddeford, and Cambridge. Curious 
commentary this on a law, which, whatever might be 
its operation on manu&ctures, was to give protection and 
prosperity to agriculture, and which, sustaining the price 
of food, was to sustain the wages of agricultural labourers ! 
Strange it is that &rm labourers, for whose special wel&re 
the com law was passed, and so well defended, should, 
in a single year after its enactment, wage war against their 
generous protectors, ranging themselves aroimd banners, 
not inscribed " protection to agriculture," but " bread and 
blood !" The following accoimt of the Ely riots has been 
chiefly extracted firom " a plain statement of facts," for- 
warded to Lord Sidmouth, by the Rev. John Nachell, 
vicar of Littleport. 
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The first disposition to riot manifested itself in the smaU 
village of Southery, six miles from LittLeport, where a mob 
assembled oa. the 18th of May, complaining of want of 
work, loumess of wctges^ and dearness of flour. These 
parties proceeded in a riotous manner to Downham, plmi- 
dering the butchers' and bakers' shops, and committing 
various acts of outrage, until a compromise, ^'very im- 
properly," says the reverend narrator, was made with them 
by the magistrates, to the efEect that labourers should 
receive two shillings and six pence per day, and have their 
flour at two shillings and six pence per stone, the regular 
priee at that time being three shillings and nine pence. 
Nothing further occurred mitil the 22tid May, when there 
were two benefit club dinners at Littleport. In the even- 
ing the members, consisting chiefly of labourers, the class- 
of men who, according to the protectionists are always best 
paid when the price of com is highest, assembled to the 
number of two himdred, and with a horn and a banner 
paraded the village, "committing every excess of plimder 
and outrage," imtil about eleven o'clock, when they pre- 
sented themselves at the parsonage, demanding money. 
Mr. Nachell's remonstrances, as a magistmte, and promises 
as a minister of the gospel, were equally in vain ; his house 
was forced open and completely plimdered, while the family 
concealed themselves in the field. Next morning the 
rioters assembled in greatly increased numbers, at Ely, 
where they were joined by a number of " disaffected per- 
sons." They opened negociations with the magistrates 
who felt it advisable to comply with their terms for good 
wages and cheap food, and the greater part of the rioters 
returned to their homes, with u threat, however, of re- 
assembling at night. Meanwhile the Rev. Henry Law, 
had proceeded express to Lord Sidmouth, and his lordship 
hearing that the Rev. Henry B. Dudley, a magistrate of 
My, was in town, sent for him and despatched him home to 
preserve its peace. From Cambridge, forty men of the 
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Royston tnx^ of volunteer cavalry proceeded to Ely, and 
findix^, on its arrival there, that the rioters were still at 
Littleport, committing *' great atrocities" there, it was 
resolved to smprise them in that place. Eighteen men of 
the Eoyals, and part of the Royston yeomanry, headed by 
the Rev. Sir H. B. Dudley and the Rev. Henry Law, 
marched out to the attad^ which was comj^btely successful. 
The first rioter who attempted resistance being instantly 
shot by a dragoon, the rest made but a feeble resistance, 
and above seventy of them were taken prisoners to Ely. 
A iq)ecial commission was speedily issued to Justices 
Abbott and Burrough, and E. Christian, Esq., Chief-justice 
of Ely, for the trial of the offenders, and the proceedings 
commenced on the 17th June, when thirty-four of them 
were capitally convicted, of whom five were hanged by the 
neck imtil they were dead. Similar disturbances arose in 
Downham, Bury, Cambridge, and Norwich, but, '' in con- 
sequence, probably," says Mr. Sidmouth's biographer, *' of 
the prompt and judicious severity exercised at Ely, were 
speedily suppressed." ^'The proceedings at Ely have 
imquestionably had a good effect," writes Lord Sidmouth 
himself to his brother; and he resolved to continue the 
wholesome severity which had done so much good. There 
was, however, speedy proof tending to " confirm his antici- 
pations of a winter of discontent and disturbance;" and 
Lord Darlington wrote to him from Raby Castle, on the 
8th of October, that the " distress in Yorkshire was unpre- 
cedented — ^that there was a total stagnation of the little 
trade they even had — that wheat was already more than 
one guinea a bushel, and no old com in store — ^that the 
potato crops had failed — ^that the harvest was then only 
beginning, the com in many parts being still quite green, 
and that he feared a total defalcation of all grain that 
season from the deluge of rain which had fiillen for many 
weeks, and was still falling." Such were the prospects of 
the comitry in the year after the com law was passed. 
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Is it to be wondered at tliat the disposition to riot which 
had manifested itself first in the agricultural and then in 
the coal districts should extend itself to the manufacturing? 
Repeal the com law! Restore the heptarchy! The seve- 
rities at Ely were r^arded as haying had " unquestionably 
a good effect;" and a continuace of the wholesome severity, 
with additional enactments to increase the stringency of 
the laws, were the only remedies of which Sidmouth, 
Castlereagh, Vansittart, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Canning, 
and their colleagues in office, took any thought. Peel, 
then secretary for Ireland, shared in the difficulties expe- 
rienced by the administration to which he was attached. 
The deficient harvest had greatly aggravated the usual 
distress of that unhappy country. To the credit of his 
humanity, and as a presage of the wise policy which he 
followed in 1846, when matured experience and sagacity 
had made him more of a statesman, and when he was a 
dictator to the senate instead of a humble subordinate to 
the weak and obstinate Sidmouth, he made every exertion 
in his power to relieve the scarcity, by issuing a treasury 
order for the admission of American flour free of duty. 
Let this be remembered when a statue is erected to his 
memory in Manchester, to mitigate, in some slight degree, 
the deep censure justly du^ to his thirty years' support of 
the starvation-creating monopoly. 

Towards the dose of 1816, the people, disappointed in 
their expectations that prosperity and plenty would follow 
in the train of peace, and having no faith in a legislature 
which, the moment when the war was terminated, had 
infficted the com law, demanded a better representation 
in parliament. When the Israelites complained of their 
Eg3^tian task-masters, the reply was — " Ye are idle ; ye 
are idle." When, instead of burning corn-stacks, and 
plundering provision shops, after the example of the agri- 
cultural labourers, the manufacturing population demanded 
reform, the reply was — " Ye are seditious ; ye are seditious." 
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William Cobbett, then \nelcling the power of a fourth 
estate, wrote thus : — " The country, instead of being dis- 
turbed, as the truly seditious writers on the side of corrup- 
tion would fidn make us believe, instead of being " irritated" 
by the agitation of the question of reform, is kept, by the 
hope which reform holds out to it, in a state of tranquillity 
wholly unparalleled in the history of the world, under a 
similar pressure of suffering. Of this factj the sad scenes 
at Dundee are a strong and remarkable instance. At the 
great and populous towns of Norwich, Manchester, Paisley, 
Glasgow, Wigan, Bolton, Liverpool, and many others, 
where the people are suffering in a degree that makes the 
heart sick within one to think of, they have had their 
meetings to petition for reform; they have agreed on 
petitions ; hope has been left in their bosoms ; they have 
been inspired with patience and fortitude; and all is 
tranquil. But at Dundee, where a partial meeting had 
been held early in November, and where a gentleman • 
who moved for reform had been borne down, their violence 
has lnt>ken forth, houses have been plundered, and property 
and life exposed to all sort of perils ; and this, too, amongst 
the sober, the sedate, the reflecting, the prudent, the moral 
people of Scotland." A bad example is catching. Blots 
occurred at Glasgow, occasioned by discontent with the 
offensive mode of distributing soup ; at Preston, from the 
weavers being out of employment; at Nottingham, on 
accoimt of the use of frames ; at Birmingham and Walsall, 
from want of work ; and at Merthyr and Tredegar, where, 
owing to a reduction of wages, 12,000 persons had assem- 
bled, and were dispersed by the military. The legislature 
had sown the whirlwind, and the country was enduring 
the storm. Indeed, anarchy was averted by the direction 
of the mind of the oppressed to the remediable measure ; 
but the rulers thought that even the proposal of the remedy 
was worse than the disease. 
" At this time," says Bamford in his * Life of a Radical/ " the 
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writings of William Ck>bbett suddenly 'became of great authority ; 
they were read on nearly erery hearth in the manu&cturing districts 
of South Lancashire, in those of Leicester, Derby, and Nottingham ; 
also in many of the Scottish manu&cturing towns. Their influence 
was speedily yisible. He direct-ed his readers to the true cause of 
their sufferings — ^misgoyemment, and to its proper correction — ^par- 
liamentary reform. Biots soon became scarce, and from that time 
they have never obtained their ancient vogue with the labourers of 
this coimtry. Let us not descend to be unjust. Let us not withhold 
the homage which, with all the faults of William Gobbett, is still duo 
to his great name. Instead of riots and destruction of property, 
Hampden dubs were now established in many of our large towns and 
the villages and districts around them ; Ck>bbett*B books were printed 
in a cheap form ; the labourers read them, and thenceforward became 
deliberate and systematic in their proceedings. Nor were there 
wanting men of their own class to encourage and direct the new 
converts : the Sunday-schools of the preceding thirty years had 
produced many working men of sufficient talent to become readers, 
writers, and speakers in the village meetings for parliamentary reform ; 
some also were found to possess a rude poetic talent, which rendered 
their efiUsions popidar, and bestowed an additional charm on their 
assemblages ; and by such various means anxious listeners at first, and 
then zetdous proselytes, were drawn from the cottages of quiet nooka 
and dingles to the weekly reading and discourses of the Hampden 
clubs. 

" One of these clubs was established, in 1816, at the small town of 
Hiddleton, near Manchester ; and I having been instrumental in its 
formation, a tolerable reader also, and a rather expert writer, was 
chosen secretary. The club prospered ; the number of members 
increased ; the funds raised by subscriptions of a penny a week became 
more than sufficient for all outgoings ; and taking a bold step, we 
soon rented a chapel which had been given up by a society of Kil- 
hamite Methodists. This place we threw open for the religious 
worship of all sects and parties, and there we held our meetings on 
the evenings of Monday and Saturday in each week. The proceedings 
of our society, its place of meeting — singular as being the first place 
of meeting occupied by reformers (for so in those days we were 
termed), together with the services of religion connected with us, 
drew a considerable share of public attention to our transactions, and 
obtained for the leaders some notoriety. Several meetings of delegates 
from the surrounding districts were held at our chapel, on which 
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occasions the kadiiig refomieni of Lsnoasliire were generally seen 
togetiier. ThoBe were John Knight, of Manchester, cotton manniac' 
turer; WiOiam Ogden, of Manchestw, letter-press printer — afterwards 
immortalized hy Cuming, as the 'rerered and nq>tared Ogden;* 
William Benhow, of Manchestcar, shoemaker ; — Bradhnry, of Man- 
chester, stone-cutter ; Charles Walker, of Ashton, weaver ; Joseph 
Watson, of Mossley, dogger ; Joseph Bamsden, of Mossley, woollen- 
weaver; William Nicholson, of Lees, letter-press printer; John 
Haigh, of Oldham, silk-weaver ; Joseph Taylor, of Oldham, hatter ; 
John Kay^ of Boyton, student in surgery; Bobert Pilkington, of 
Bury, cotton-weaver ; Amos Ogden, of Middleton, silk-weaver ; Caleb 
Johnstonq^ of Middleton, cotton- weaver ; and Samuel Bamford, of 
MiddletoQ, silk-weaver. Soon afterwards we were joined by John 
Johnstone, of Manchester, tailor, and Joseph Mitchell, of Liverpool, 
draper. Such were the conditions of all whom I recollect as standing 
promiiiently forward in those times, through evil and through good 
report, in our district of the country." 

In December, 1816, a meeting of delegates was held in 
the chapel, at which it was resolved to send out mission- 
aries to other towns and villages. William Fitton, of 
Boyton, a yery honest and very intelligent man, and Ben- 
bow, and Pilkington, went to the manu^EUsturing towns in 
the West Biding of Yorkshire, and were very successM in 
awakening the demand for reform. On the 4th November 
a great meeting was held in St. Peter's Field, Manchester, 
Jolm Knight in the chair, " to take into consideration the 
distressed state of the country;" and similar meeetings 
were held in the neighbouring towns. On the 1st January, 
1817, a meeting of delegates from twenty-one petitioning 
bodies was held in the Middleton chapel, when resolutions 
were passed declaratory of the right of every male to vote 
who paid taxes ; that males of eighteen should be eligible 
to vote ; that parliaments should be elected annually ; that 
no placeman or pensioner should sit in parliament ; that 
every twenty thousand inliabitants should send a member 
to the house of commons ; and that talent and virtue were 
the only qualifications necessary. " Such,'* says Bamford, 
" were the moderate views and wishes of the reformers in 
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those days, as compared witli the present. The ballot was 
not insisted upon as a matter of reform. Concentrating 
our whole energy for the obtainment of annual parliaments 
and universal suffirage, we neither interfered with the house 
of lords, nor the bench of bishops ; nor the working of 
j&ictories ; nor the corn-laws ; nor the payment of members ; 
tithes, nor church-rates; nor a score of other matters, 
which in these days have been pressed forward with the 
effect of distracting the attention and weakening the ex* 
ertions of reformers ; — any one, or all of which matters 
would be more likely to succeed with a house of commons 
on the suffirage we claimed, than with one returned as at 
present." Mr. Bamford ought to have added, that although 
the radicals did not petition for a repeal of the corn-law, 
the passing of that act was constantly urged as the strongest 
proof of the necessity of parliamentary reform, and that at 
every public meeting flags were displayed, bearing the 
inscription of " No corn-law." 

The enemies of reform were alarmed at the movement of 
the radicals. On the 13th of January, at the instigation of 
Lord Sidmouth, who recommended such demonstrations to 
be made everywhere, a meeting of the tory party was held 
in Manchester, to consider tide "necessity of adopting 
additional measures for the maintenance of the public 
peace." An association to fhrther that object was formed, 
and a declaration adopted which received the signatures of 
upwards of two thousand of the principal residents. In this 
embodyment of their views and feelings, they stated that 
'' the nmnerous meetings held both publicly and secretly — 
the organised system of committees, delegates, and mis- 
sionaries — ^the contributions levied, particularly for dis- 
seminating pamphlets calculated to mislead and irritate the 
public mind — ^the indecorous and highly unconstitutional 
reflections upon the exalted personage now exercising the 
royal authority — ^the marked disparagement of the most 
extensive charitable relief in the seasons of unavoidable 
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pressure— the language of intimidation, not merely hinted 
bat plainly expressed — the appointment of popidar assem- 
blies in Tarious parts of the kingdom on the same day, after 
the meeting of parliament, and the preyious assembling of 
deputies in London ; — all these circumstances afford strong 
manifestation of meditated disorder and tumult, and bear 
no analogy whateyer to the &ir and legitimate exercise of 
that constitutional liberty which is emphatically the birth- 
right and security of Englishmen." Meetings for the same 
purpose were held at Bury, Bolton, Rochdale, Oldham, 
Stockport, Ashton, Saddlewoth, Sandbach, Congleton, and 
liyerpool. On the 25th of February an attempt was made, 
by holding a meeting at Preston, to check the progress of 
" disloyalty" in Lancashire, but the " loyalists" were out- 
voted and defeated in their object. Other means had to be 
tried. 

An assault on the Prince Regent upon his return from 
opening the session of parliament in January, came oppor- 
tunely to aid the operations of the terrorists. Soon after a 
message was sent to both houses, communicating to them 
" papers containing information respecting certain practices, 
meetings, and combinations in the metropolis and in the 
different parts of the kingdom, evidently calculated to 
endanger the public tranquillity, to alienate the affections 
of his majesty's subjects from his majesty's person and 
government, and to bring into hatred and contempt the 
whole system of our laws and constitution." These papers 
were referred to select committees in both houses ; and in 
both, these committees reported that iiiere was a dangerous 
and wide-spread conspiracy for the subversion of public 
order. Sidmouth was ready with his remedies. In his 
estimation severity was mercy, and radicalism was as bad 
as frame-breaking luddism, and little less atrocious than the 
murder which was expiated by the executions at York in 
1812. Bills were at once introduced for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act — ^preventing the seditious meetings— 
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punishing attempts to seduce soldiers or sailors from their 
allegiance — and providing for the security of the royal 
person. They were carried with but slight opposition, 
parliament thus declaring that it needed no reform, and 
that it would not permit the subject to be discussed. 

Evil advisers had crept into the ranks of the radicals, and 
spies and inciters to mischief had been sent amongst them ; 
and then came the " Blanket Meeting," in St. Peter's Fields, 
Manchester, afterwards to become still more celebrated in 
the annals of radicalism, from which thousands of men 
were to march to London with their petition, each carrying 
a blanket or rug strapped to his shoulder, under which he 
was to bivouack on the road, if no better accommodation 
could be had. Mr. John Edward Taylor says that Mitchell 
had the credit of inventing this rather unusual mode of 
exercising the constitutional right of petition. Mr. Bamford 
says : " It was one of the bad schemes which accompanied 
us from London, and was the result of the intercourse of 
some of the deputies with the leaders of the London opera- 
tives — ^the Watsons, Prestons, and Hoopers. Mitchell and 
Benbow had cultivated a rather close acquaintance with 
these men, little suspecting, I have no doubt, that their new 
friends had already fallen under the influence of instigators 
who betrayed all their transactions to the government." 
Bamford says he protested strongly against the project ; but 
his warnings, ifhe did warn, were disr^arded. On the 10th 
of March the meeting was held, and several hundred persons 
set out on their route to London. Some time after their 
departure, a considerable detachment of the Eiog's Dragoon 
Guards rode rapidly up to the hustings, which they sur- 
rounded, taking those who were upon them, twenty-nine in 
number, amongst whom were Baguley and Drummond, into 
custody. " Benbow,' ' says Bamford, " took care not to make 
his appearance." The meeting was then dispersed by the 
troops. " Here, however," says Mr. J. E. Taylor, in the 
pamphlet from which I have formerly quoted, '* is to be 
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found the precedent for that novel form of reading the Riot 
Act (if in either case it were read at all), which was followed 
on the 16th of August, 1819. The act was certainly not 
read according to the mode prescribed by the statute, nor 
were the crowd allowed that time for dispersion, which the 
law giyes them." When the field was cleared, a large body 
of soldiers and constables were despatched after those who 
had proceeded on the road towards London. They came up 
with them on Lancashire Hill, near Stockport. Some 
hundreds were taken into custody, several received sabre 
wounds, and one industrious cottager, resident on the spot, 
was shot dead by the pistol of a dragoon, at whom a stone 
was thrown firom the situation where, with others, the poor 
man stood. In this case a verdict of '* Wilful murder" was 
returned by the coroner's jury, but no steps were taken to 
bring the delinquent to justice. << Trifling as was the 
general amount of injury sustained on this occasion," says 
Mr. Taylor, " I have the means of stating, positively, that 
this circumstance was owing, rather to the humanity and 
coolness of the military, than of the magistrates and 
municipal officers. Sir John Bing repeatedly found it 
necessary to check the violence and impetuosity of the civil 
authorities." About a hundred and eighty persisted in 
their march, and reached Macclesfield at nine o'clock, of 
whom some lay out all night, and found their way home 
next morning, and some were committed to prison. About 
fiifty went on to Leek, and only some twenty were known 
to have gone as fiir as Ashbourne, some of whom found 
their way to Derby, stopping where the Scotch rebels 
stopped in 1745. 

After the description of the " blanket" folly, and after 
quoting Bamford's assertion that the plan was brought from 
London by Mitchell and Benbow, subsequent to the meet- 
ing of deputies at the Crown and Anchor, on February 
7th, it is but Mr to state, that Mitchell says that the plan 
was agreed upon at Major Cartwright's long before that 
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time, in the presence of Mr. Cobbett, who fully approTed 
of it, and of Mr. Peter Walker, who did not dissent. It is 
not of much consequence accurately to know who were the 
originators of the folly. It brought much misery upon 
many misled men, and no little discredit on the cause of 
parliamentary reform thus attempted to be promoted. 

The blanket meeting and the blanket march were, of all 
possible dcTices, the least likely to conidnce the middle and 
the aristocratic classes that the multitudes were fitted ion 
the enjoyment of the electoral franchise ; and yet there 
were circumstances which, though not amounting to a 
justification of those movements, offer, when duly considered, 
some palliation of the folly. There were many brought to 
the very brink of starvation — and himger seldom reasons ; 
there were many of those who thought that the open ex- 
hibition of their misery would excite sympathy and bring 
rehef ; and there were many who thought that the show of 
strength, without being illegally put forth, would ensure 
respect to their claim for fidr representation. In smaller 
numbers were those who thought that it would be patriotic 
to achieve, even by force, if force were to be used against 
themselves, the rights which were denied them ; and there 
were some who, being employed by government and the 
local magistracy to discover sedition and betray the seditious, 
made work for themselves by instigating the disaffected into 
such open action as would make them amenable to the laws. 
Bamford tells of having been waited upon by a yoimg man, 
a stranger, and invited to take part in makhig a '* Moscow 
of Manchester ;" and how, in the belief that he was only 
misguided, the fellow was permitted to go away in safety 
after the atrocious proposal had been made ! 

There had been imnecessary severity in dispersing and 
pursuing the people who had met and, blanket-enveloped, 
marched. Middle-class men, then themselves becoming 
reformers, severely blamed the harsh dispersion and the 
rough pursuit. There needed to be some justification for 
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the past harshness, and some reason for the continnance of 
coercion. On the 28th of March the magistrates and people 
of Manchester, in constant correspondence with Sidmouth, 
notified '' that information had reached them, on which they 
could place the fullest reliance of a most daring and 
traitorous conspiracy, the object of which was nothing less 
than open insurrection and rebellion." They added, that 
*' deputies, caUing themselres delegates, not only from the 
principal towns in this district, but others from a consi- 
derable distance, are known to be engaged in it. The town 
of Manchester is one of the first pointed out for attack, and 
the moment fixed upon for the diaboHcal enterprise is the 
night of Sunday next, the 13th instant." The awful plot 
is more circumstantially described in the report of the 
secret committee of the house of lords : *' It was on the 
night of the 30th of March, that'a general insurrection was 
intended to commence at Manchester. The magistrates were 
to be seized, the prisoners were to be liberated, the soldiers 
were either to be surprised in their barracks, or a certain 
number of factories were to be set on fire, for the purpose 
of drawing the soldiers out of their barracks, of which a 
party, stationed near them for that purpose, were to take 
possession, with a yiew of seizing the magazine. The 
signal for the commencement of these proceedings was to 
be the firing of a rocket, or rockets ; and hopes were held 
out that 2,000 or 3,000 men would be sufficient to accom- 
plish the first object, and that the insurgents would be 
50,000 strong in the morning." 

"The official promulgation of these statements," says 
Mr. Wheeler, " combined with the scenes which were 
enacting through the country, excited much apprehension. 
The provisions of the Watch and Ward Act were put in 
force in Manchester ; special constables in large numbers 
were enrolled, troops poured in from all quarters, and, in 
conformity with the recommendation of the grand jury of the 
sessions, three troops of yeomanry, each containing fifty 
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men, were formed. It was believed that a conspiracy had 
been organisedfor a simultaneous rising throughout Lanca- 
shire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Yorkshire, and Warwick- 
shire ; and nobody can doubt that there prevailed amongst 
the people much dissatisfisu^tion, arising in great part, 
probably, from commercial distress, as well as from political 
discontent.'' I had to take my part in these watchings and 
wardings, and I recoUect that one night after I had headed 
a company, amongst whom was Mr. John Edward Taylor, 
who lived next door to me in Islington-street, Salford, I 
wrote in the minute book at the station-house that I had 
found aU quiet during our domiciliary visits, and my belief 
that the Heges would remain quiet if they were let alone. 
We shall hear of the yeomanry corps, at that time formed, 
hereafter, when they achieved an unenviable hme. What 
became of the great plot so circumstantially described, and 
giving rise to such precautions £ar the preservation of 
the king's peace ? 

On the evening of the 27th of March, about a dozen 
persons were taken into custody at Ardwick and other parts 
of the town, and sent, not to the New Bailey prison for 
committal to take their open trial at Lancaster, but to 
London, to undergo secret examinations at the home secre- 
tary's office. After the first burst of astonishment and 
alarm, which this intelligence caused, had subsided, people 
began, to inquire a little into the probability of their being 
well founded, particularly as the 30th of March had passed 
without the slightest discemable symptom of popular effer- 
vescence. In order, probably, to arrest the current of public 
incredulity, the Bev. W. R. Hay, stipendiary chairman of 
the bench of magistrates, in his charge to the grand jury 
at the Salford sessions, as reported in Wheeler's Manchester 
Chronicle of the 26th April, stated, that when the trials of 
the parties accused came on, ^' purposes of the blackest 
enormity must be disclosed to the public," and that those 
" who professed to doubt their existence, would be finally 
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constrained to admit the existence of the whole of them." 
But, notwithstanding this positive official assurance, all the 
persons arrested on the imputation of these atrocious designs 
were discharged, not only without trial, hut without any in^ 
dictment being ever preferred against them ! 

Two SPIES had been taken into custody along with the 
men who were apprehended as implicated in the plot, 
but they were immediately discharged. One of them had 
assumed the name of Warren, but his real name was 
Waddington, and his place of residence Bolton. The other 
was a man named Lomax, a barber at Bank Top, Man- 
chester. It was denied in parliament that the latter was 
a spy; but he was closely connected with Waddington, 
whose title to the epithet was never disputed, and his 
instant release showed what his occupation had been. It 
was further admitted that he had written to Lord Sidmouth 
on the 17th of March, offering to become a spy. Michael 
Hall, another spy, who assumed the name of Dewhurst, 
was in the house at Ardwick when the alleged conspirators 
were arrested, but it was arranged that he should escape. 
After Waddington's exposure in the House of Commons, he^ 
was passing through a street in Bolton, when a young man, 
a schoolmaster, exclaimed, '' Oh thou blackface !*' a term 
there in use, since the riot at West Houghton, to designate 
a spy. Waddington coolly lowered his gun, fired, and sent a 
ball through the thigh of his unfortunate accuser ! He was 
committed to prison for this offence, but Colonel Fletcher, 
or Major Watkin, immediately ordered him to be discharged 
on hail J although the offence charged was unbailable ; and 
in the meantime it was managed that the poor schoolmaster 
should be indicted at the Salford sessions for a riot, Wad- 
dington being the principal witness against him. He was 
convicted, and on his subsequently obtaining liberty he was 
imable to prosecute his own charge against Wadding^n, 
who went impunished! I have reason to know that a 
gentleman then in office at Bolton, much disgusted at this 
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perversion of justice, was induced to inquire on what 
foundation his tory opinions had been laid, and that the 
result was his conversion to reform principles. Nor was 
this an infrequent result of similar observation and inqtiiry. 
Amongst the persons taken into custody, under the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus act, in connection with this 
pretended plot, was the weaver poet, Samuel Bamford, who 
was apprehended and handcuffed at Middleton by Nadin, 
the deputy-constable of Manchester, and six or eight poHce 
officers, all of whom were well armed with staves, pistols, 
and blunderbusses. Nadin is thus described by Bamford : — 
'* He was, I should suppose, about six feet one inch in 
height, with an uncommon breadth and solidity of frame. 
He was also as well as he was strongly built, upright in 
gait and active in motion. His head was frdl sized, his 
complexion sallow, his hair dark and slightly grey ; his 
features were broad and non-intellectual, his language coarse 
and illiterate, and his manner rude and overbearing to equals 
or inferiors." The radical poet, who seems, after aH, to 
have had no dislike to this rough deputy, gives a specimen 
of his conversation on their way to the New Bailey prison 
in Manchester : — 

" Passing Street Bridge and Koyley, we entered the Tillage of 
Boy ton, the streets of which were deserted and the doors shut. We 
soon returned to Boyley, and the constables made a dash into a house 
in search of a man named MeUor, but he was not there. A crowd 
was collected near the carriage, and as I was expecting to move on, 
the door was suddenly opened, and a long, thin barrel of a human 
body was thrust into the coach, head first, a couple of stilt-like legs 
being doubled up after it. * Lock *em together,' said Mr. Nadin, and 
it was no sooner said than done. This person had met some of the 
runners in a back court or alley, and threatened to beat in their brains 
with a walling hammer which he had in his hand. 

** Gheorge Howarth, for that was the name of my new companion^ 
was a decent, labouring, married man, of Boyton, and was about six 
feet four inches in height. He said he thought it a very hard case ; 
* he cudno' tell wot he'd dun amiss.' Mr. Nadin said he*d know * wot 
he'd dun amiss ' before he was much older. 
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*^*'Whj, bless your life, Mesthur Nadin,* sud George, *yo*re a 
graidley felley for owt *at I kno' to th* contrary, an* I nerer sed nowt 
ogen yo* i' my lyve.* 

" ' Aye, an* Til make thee into a graidley Mey too afore I ha' dun 
wi* the. TheaVrt a moderate length to begin wi*, but theaw*ll be 
lunger afore theaw comes back to Beighton : ween ha' the hang'd,' 
said our keeper. 

" * Nay, Mesthur Nadin,' said George, * dunno* say so : they axt 
wot I had i' mi' hont, an' I shode 'em ; it wur nobbut a bit oy a 
waQin' hommer 'at Fd bin a txaroin'.* 

*' ' Aye,' said Mr. Kadin, * an' theaw sed theaw'd knock their brains 
eawt wi' it. But ween lam thee, an' aw yo' jacobins, heaw yo* 
threatun to kill th' king's officers : theaVU be hang'd as sure as 
theaw sits theer.' Gteorge seemed thoughtful upon this. He looked 
at the shackles, and at me ; and soon after we drew up at the Spread 
Sagle public-house, in Manchester-street, Oldham." 

On Sunday, the 30th of Marcb, Bamford, along with 
Dr. Healey, Joseph Sellers, Nathan Hulton, John Roberts, 
Edward Bidings, and Edward O'Connor were sent off to 
London, heavily ironed by the legs. Nadui wished to add 
body and neck collars, and armlets with chains, but the 
king's messengers objected to their use. The prisoners 
were accompanied by the two messengers, and Joseph Mills 
and James Piatt, Manchester police officers. On Tuesday 
they were conveyed to the secretary of state's office, at 
Whitehall, where they were received by Sir Nathaniel 
Conant, the police magistrate, Sir Samuel Shepherd, the 
attorney general. Lord Sidmouth, and Lord Castlereagh — 
the secret tribunal, which, imder the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act, superseded judge and jury. On the 29th 
of April, Bamford appeared for the fifth time at the home 
office, and was discharged, giving his personal bond in the 
sum of one hundred pounds, to be levied on his goods and 
chattels, if within twelve months he did not appear in his 
majesty's court of justice at Westminster. The other 
prisoners were sent to various places of confinement, but 
were all ultimately dismissed untried, although many of 
them were charged with being deeply implicated in the 
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terrific Ardwick plot. Poor Bamford, huffed and cufki 
and ironed at Manchester, was greatly mollified by the 
official civility of Lord Sidmouth, and records his "warmest 
gratitude" to Mr. Williams, the messenger, to whose care 
he had been consigned, and who, on the morning of Bam- 
ford's release, made him " a handsome present of clothes." 

And so ended this grand plot, and so were fulfilled the 
predictions of the Rev. W. R. Hay, in his charge to the 
grand jury, that when the trials of the parties accused came 
on, " purposes of the blackest enormity must be disclosed 
to the public," and then those "who professed to doubt 
their existence would be finally constrained to admit the 
existence of the whole si/stem .'" It requires a great stretch 
of charity to think that the reverend magistrate had any 
belief in the existence of the plot. I do not believe he had ; 
but the confident prediction served the purposes of the 
Sidmouth administration, and, for such and further services 
in repressing the demand for reform, the reverend lawyer, 
a few years afterwards, was rewarded with the vicarage of 
Rochdale, worth £2,400 a year. 

Not contented with the suspension of the habeas corpus 
act, which enabled ministers to imprison, and to hold in 
prison, any one suspected of radicalism, Lord Sidmouth 
desired to lay the press at his feet. On the 12th of May 
he addressed a circular to the lords lieutenant of England 
and Wales, apprising them that the law officers of the crown 
had given an opinion that the magistrates possessed the 
power of holding to bail persons foimd selling writings 
which were deemed, though not legally adjudicated, sedi- 
tious or blasphemous libels, and requesting that they would 
notify the same to the respective justices within their 
jurisdiction. Earl Grey brought the matter before the 
house of lords, by moving " that the case submitted to the 
law officers be laid before the house ;" but his motion was 
rejected by a great majority. A similar motion was made 
in the house of commons by Sir Samuel Romilly, and with 
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tlie same result. The expression of opinion, howeyer, had 
been strong enough to deter ministers from their purpose. 
A short time before the publication of. Lord Sidmouth's 
circular, William Cobbett had sailed for ^!^tn6iic^'muchr to 
the indignation of some of the radical?, who thought he 
ought to have shared with them tfa^ risk- c^ ifipri^aibseiit. 
No doubt he feared that a movement against the press, by 
an imconstitutional stretch of power, was contemplated, and 
that it would be made to apply especially to him. The 
following was his farewell address : — 

Liverpool, 26th March, 1817. 
** My departure for America will surprise nobody but those who do 
not reflect. A full and explicit statement of my reasons will appear 
in a few days, probably on the 5th of April. In the meanwhile I 
think it necessary for me to make known that I have fully empowered 
a gentleman of respectability and integrity to settle all my affiurs in 
England. I owe my countrymen most sincere regard, which I shall 
always entertain toward them in a higher degree than towards any 
other people upon earth. I carry nothing from my country but my 
wife and my children, and surely tTiey are my own, at any rat-e. I 
shall always love England better than any other country. I will never 
become a subject or citizen of any other state j but I and mine were 
not bom under a government having the absolute power to imprison 
ns at its pleasure ; and, if we can avoid it, we will neither live nor die 
under such an order of things. If I have not taken leave of numerous 
friends in London and in the country, it was because I should have 
been made unhappy by their importunities and the expressions of 
their sorrow. I make an enormous sacrifice of property and of 
feeling ; but, when my heart feels the tugs of friendship, and of all 
the interesting objects in Hampshire, it is reconciled to the loss by 
the thought, that I can enjoy them only during the pleasure of a 
secretary of state. When this order of things shall cease to exist, 
then shall I again see England. 

"wHjLiam cobbett." 

If there was little of heroism in this retreat, nothing 
could be more cowardly than the proceedings of the 
ministry. With all its irresponsible power, the constitu- 
tional safeguard of personal liberty being suspended, it did 
not dare to touch the hair of the head of any man beyond 
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the station of an operative cotton-spinner, a weaver, or a 

common day-labourer. These were the classes amongst 

whom the spies were sent ; from these classes were taken 

>tjie men-, w^q .wer^ sent to dmigecms, to be afterwards 

'discharged without .trjal. The administration of 1794 

^b^lSClyrpyoQepde^.iQq^i^^ Thomas Walker, who had been 

'bofoiiglireeve,' and held high mercantile station. The 

administration in the spring of 1817 was bold enough to 

apprehend a few dozens of poor, friendless, and namdess 

men, but it had not the courage to bring them to trial. 

Overt acts were wanting, and it set to work to make them. 

If men would not rise in open rebellion to give ministers 

an opportunity of exercising " wholesome severities" on a 

great scale, miscreants, assuming the name, and expressing 

the feelings of reformers, were to be sent amongst them, 

to irritate their discontents, and to assure them that if they 

would only rise, with arms in their hands, there were tens 

of thousands ready to join them, and to strike a decisive 

blow for their liberties ! 



CHAPTER YII. 

THE SPIES EFFECTUALLY AT WOBK. 

MiKiSTEBS finding that they could not bring into open 
court Hie parties charged with being concerned in the awM 
plot which was to have made a " Moscow" of Manchester 
on the 30th of March, 1817 ; seeing that their prosecution 
of Thomas Jonathan Wooler for a libel upon themselyes 
was abortive ; and knowing that on the trial, for a riot in 
London, in December of the previous year, of Watson, 
Thistlewood, Preston, and Hooper, which was fixed for 
June 9th, they had not a particle of evidence to support 
the charge of high treason beyond what could be supplied 
by Castles, an infEimous spy in their own employment, 
became exceedingly anxious to obtain a further suspension 
of the habeas corpus act. On Friday, the 13th of June, 
Lord Sidmouth brought before the house of lords his bill 
for that purpose. On the previous day the report of the 
secret committee had been read to the house, and although 
two months had elapsed from the time at which the Ardwick 
plot was to have exploded, and no evidence had been foimd 
against the parties implicated, the particulars of that alleged 
revolutionary scheme were stated as fully and as particularly 
as if every allegation could be positively and irrefragably 
proved. The report stated also that in some part of the 
proceedings there were " traces of an intention to issue 
proclamations, absolving the king's subjects from their 
allegiance, and denouncing death against their opponents." 
With a strange candour it was added, " The committee, 
however, allow that they have not foimd any evidence of 
the preparation of these proclamations." On averments 
such as this the legislature was asked further to suspend 
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the law for ensuring the liberties of the subject. The bill 
was read a second time on Monday, 16th, and on Thursday, 
19th, it was read a third time and passed. 

No time was lost in carrying it to the lower house. On 
the following day the report of the secret committee of the 
commons was read, and, like that of the lords, the main 
stress was laid upon the Ardwick plot, ministers then well 
knowing, if they did not well know from the first, that 
there was not a particle of evidence that it ever existed. 
On Monday, the 23rd, Lord Castlereagh proposed the 
first reading of the biU. Strong representations had gone 
from men of respectable station in Manchester against belief 
in statements which had been framed by persons known to 
have been employed by government, and known also to 
have urged the discontented to some overt treasonable or 
seditious act. In allusion to these representations, and to 
the charge that a miscreant named Oliver, a government 
Bjpj, had in many places in Lancashire been endeavoining 
to excite to treasonable practices, Castlereagh said that Mr. 
Oliver had not gone on his government mission till the 17th 
of April; that two dangerous plots had been concocted 
before that time ; and that " it was not an improper thing 
to send Him down to see what was going on,*^ Money, he 
said, was constitutionally placed at the disposal of govern- 
ment for such purposes, and it was not right that its agents 
should be maligned. Mr. Ponsonby, a member of the 
secret committee, said : " He opposed the biU, as not called 
for by the danger, which might be remedied by other means. 
He had asked Oliver, in the committee, various questions 
as to the sort of persons implicated in these proceedings, 
when Oliver had distinctly avowed, that he knew of no 
persons of rank or influence who were connected with the 
agitators. He moreover admitted that he knew of no society 
in London who were acting with them in the coimtry. Yet 
Oliver went into the coimtry as the London delegate, was 
received as such, and told the people that London was ready 
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to rise on the first moYement, though it would not beg^ 
first. Such information must haYe had the effect of stimu- 
lating the wretched manufacturers to acts of rebellion, in 
Hie hope that a change would relicYC them from their 
distresses. As no person of rank or influence was engaged 
in these moYcments, it was quite unnecessary to suspend 
the liberties oi the whole nation, on account of the disturb- 
ances in a few districts. Such measures would ncYcr restore 
tranquillity." 

A member rejoicing in the name of Lee Keck saw no 
cure but in the suspension of the law ; for so long as the 
free agency of the leaders was allowed, nothing would put 
them down ; such agents as OliYcr, a man '' of good moral 
character," were absolutely necessary. Mr. Abercrombie, 
afterwards Speaker, could not imderstand the morality which 
gained confidence on purpose to betray, and incited to action 
on purpose to destroy. It is lamentable to find the name of 
Wilberforce supporting Castlereagh on this occasion. He 
supported the measure because he did not belieYC that Lord 
Sidmouth would abuse the powers bestowed upon him imder 
the suspension of a constitutional law. He would yield 
reluctantly for the sake of the poor, and on accoimt of the 
turbulence and irreligion of the times ! Lord Althorp 
retorted upon Wilberforce, that to giYC such confidence to 
ministers was the sure way to destroy the best safeguards 
of the constitution. Romilly also protested against Mr. 
Wilberforce's course. He said : " It was now for the first 
time aYowed, that spies were in the regular pay of ministers, 
and were a part of the cruel system of administration. Was 
not this enough to excite general discontent and disgust ? 
GoYemment carefully aYoided bringing persons to trial. 
Did not this proYC they were afraid of inYCstigation ? 
These measures of repression, as they were called, had 
manifestly increased the mischief. Day after day, encroach- 
ments were making on liberty, on the plea that power 
would be placed in gentle hands. He woidd entrust such 
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power in no hands, least of all in those of men who had 
refused to giye the names of those whom they had impri- 
soned. Was his honourable friend (Mr. Wilberforoe) in 
the house when a petition was presented from an individual 
who had been seyen years in confinement under a former 
suspension ? There were many such cases. An opinion 
pretty generally prevailed, that ministers resorted to these 
measures of alarm for the piurpose oi getting rid of questions 
of economy and maintaining themselves in place." 

Brougham, still in his early might, ridiculed with much 
effect the resurrectionary plot. He said: ''As to the 
discontents, were there no laws to check them ? However 
mild, pure, and inoffensive the disposition of the noble 
secretary, it should be recollected that he was the recorded 
dupe of the informer Oliver. Who was to give security 
that the secretary might not be made the tool of a band of 
informers, whom he had collected round his office, and who 
were daily filling his ears with tales of terror, of sedition, 
and rebellion ? Much had been said of the employment of 
spies, and of their respectability and morality ! Was it 
nothing that Oliver had fraudulently used the names of 
others to win a confidence for the purpose of abusiog it, 
and that for hire ? Was it nothing that he was a cheat, 
in &tct, and a murderer in contemplation ? Was it nothing 
that he would have been responsible for every drop of blood 
shed on that scaffold to which he would have led his blind 
and miserable victims ? The other side of the house seemed 
to have strange notions of morality ! Could a more black- 
ened villain be foimd than one who went about to ensnare 
that he might betray, and to corrupt that he might destroy ?" 

Mr. Canning, whose better days had not come, lent him- 
self to the encroachment on the liberty of the subject. 
The house, he said, should recollect that the mob of Paris 
had pillaged the palaces of kings ; he would defend the 
noble lord who had been so harshly attacked ; of all men 
the noble lord was the fittest to be entrusted with such 
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powers. Lord Folkstone, the present Earl Badnor, who in 
both houses has always been a thoroughly independent 
member, said : — ^^ He could not refrain from smiHng at the 
honourable gentleman's defence of the noble secretary, 
r^nembering, as he well did, the unsparing ridicule with 
which he had himself assailed the same distinguished 
personage. (Hear, hear.) Who but recollected the poor 
doctoiv- a creature, the diagnosb of whose characteristic 
infirmity had so often amused the right hon. gentleman ! 

'* The symptoms, a dulness that sits in the head, 
And dislike to all changes of ^aoe.'* 
Whether in prose or in poetry, the great object of his 
derision, and that, too, for want of talent ! Now, he was 
the fittest person in the land to be entrusted with power, 
though he was of all mmi the one most easily to be duped 
and misled.*' 

All was unayailing. Two himdred and seventy-six voted 
for the bill ; only one hundred and eleven against it. On 
the foUowing day the second reading was carried by eighty 
votes against thirty. On Friday the 27ih, the bill was read 
a third time and passed. Ministers had the power, until 
the 1st of March, to imprison anybody whom they suspected 
or professed to suspect. Oliver was again let loose on the 
country. Castles had been irretrievably danu^ed by his 
unsupported, and, as the jury believed, felse evidence 
against Watson, who, after a seven days' trial had been 
acquitted. But Mr. Oliver was a man "of good moral 
character," according to Mr. Lee Keck, and so he was let 
loose upon the coimtry to betray and destroy. 

Bamford, in his " life of a Badical," says, that soon after 
his return from imprisonment, without trial, in London, he 
found that a secret "influence" had been at work, exciting 
to and carrying on private meetings and suspicious intrigues, 
and that a well-dressed and apparently well-off stranger 
had been the chief mover. One day an old man, whom 
Bamford recognised as an old co-delegate, named Bacon, 
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from Derby, called upon him, accompanied by " a decent^ 
looking yomig man, much like a town's weaver.'^ The old 
man told of a great meeting to be held in Yorkshire, which 
would give a finishing stroke to the borough-mongers. He 
seems to have been communicatiye on further designs, for 
Bamford says he advised his informant not to attempt to 
overthrow, by force, a national order of things. Bacon 
said he was too old a politician to be coimselled by one so 
yoimg as Bamford ; and so the old man " drank his beer 
rather hastily, and took himself off with his company." 
" Reader," says Bamford, " this pertinacious old man was, 
in a few days after, arraigned for high treason at Derby, 
and pleading guilty was, with fourteen others, transported 
for life ; whilst the yoimg man, who was one of the Turners, 
was hung and beheaded, with the equally imfortunate 
Brandreth and Ludlam." * * * «» That stranger — 
that betrayer, — ^reader, was Oliver the Spy." 

Oliver excited an insmrection in Derbyshire ; he could 
do nothing in Lancashire. There was " a small band" of 
men in Manchester, not named, not even remotely alluded 
to, in Bamford's history, some of them, however, named by 
me in a previous chapter — a band receiving, in 1817, acces- 
sions of persons led to think about the question of reform 
from the tyrannical proceedings of government, — ^who had 
traced the workings of espionage, and denoimced the 
betrayers. We, — ^for I had the honour of belonging to the 
body, — had never been approached by the spies. They did 
not dare. Their instructions were to go among the name- 
less and the friendless. But they had ineffectually attempted 
to tamper with men who held a middle station between us 
and the working classes. Our warnings, — ^the warnings of 
men whose protection of the oppressed inspired confi- 
dence, — ^had spread widely ; and the native shrewdness of 
our Sunday -school -instructed population did not rest. 
Even hot-headed, imreasoning fools who were disposed to 
have recourse to physical force were distrusted as the tools 
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of goTemment. We had raised the cry, " beware of spies," 
and it saved Lancashire from the follies committed in 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, in 1817, and also from 
participation in the spy-instigated rising in Scotland three 
years afterwards. We had begmi, besides, to write in 
Cowdroy's paper, previously containing, like the other local 
papers, little that was not gleaned from the London journals. 
Cowdroy, a stout-hearted honest man, was glad of the 
assistance we rendered him, and bravely encoimtered the 
risk of giving utterance to opinions most impalateable to 
the powers that then were. We somewhat restrained the 
expression of our thoughts in order that he might not be 
prosecuted by the government ; for though we could have 
borne him harmless so &r as expenses were concerned, we 
could not guarantee him against imprisonment. I some- 
times said to him — " Are you not afraid, Cowdroy, of being 
indicted for seditious libels?" "Not I," was the usual 
reply : " write away." The following passages from an 
article in his paper of November 1st, 1817, on the termi- 
nation of the special commission at Derby, will show that 
Manchester was beginning to enjoy the advantages of a 
free press: — 

"It was necessary to prore that the tarn of the law is strong 
enough promptly to arrest, and properly to punish the actors in such 
daring outrages ; some of whom seem to have felt no hesitation in 
adding to their other enormous guilt the deeper crime of cold-hlooded 
and unprovoked murder. Yet it is perhaps of material consequence 
to the public, to endearour to ascertain the nature, by investigating 
the origin, of the transactions to which we have referred ; for con- 
sidering the proceedings of the 9th of Jime as a ** levying war agaitut 
the hingy* they assume an aspect which it seems impossible to regard 
as otherwise than as supremely ludicrous. What are the feuits as to 
the commencement of the affitir, as far as they appear upon the 
evidence ? Why, that the plot was laid in an obscure pubUc-house 
one Sunday forenoon, in an assembly fluctuating between the numbers 
of half a dozen and twenty individuals, in the presence of two special 
eonttables, who, after cautioning the assembled traitors to 'mind 
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what they were eagfinfff and infonning them of the high authority with 
which they were themselves invested, were actually deterred, even 
subsequent to the brealdng up of the meeting, from giving any infor- 
mation to the neighbouring magistrates, by the terrible and appalling 
threat of being 'put up the chimney ! ! /' 

«* There are a number of assertions sworn to have been made by 
Brandreth, and other leaders in these tumults, which it seems impos- 
sible rationally to account for, even upon their own views and feelings, 
in any other manner than by supposing that they were themselves 
deceived by some prior agent, in order that they might be more 
effectually instrumental in the deception of others. We allude to the 
information which this general-in-chief communicated to his army, 
that ' aU Ungland, Scotland^ and Ireland would rise that day ;^ to the 
assertion of Barnes, that * the Jceys of the Tower of London were given 
up to the Sampden Cluh ;' — ^to the statement of Weightman, that 
* Nottingham had heen taken by storm ;' — and again of Brandreth, 
that ' a great cloud was coming from the norih^ which it would be 
impossible to resist. These very expressions are so exactly like those 
of Mr. Oliver, that, coupling them with the notorious fact of this 
respectable agent of government having been in the neighbourhood of 
Derby about the time the insurrection took place, it is impossible not 
to conclude that he had a great share in producing it. Indeed this 
feet was distinctly asserted both by Mr. Cross and Mr. Denman, and 
we do not find that it was controverted by any of the crown lawyers. 
Government having learnt wisdom by the fete of Castles, very 
prudently kept Mr. Oliver out of sight, and it was probably impos- 
sible for the agents of the prisoners to find him. Besides, he would 
of course have declined answering any questions which might tend to 
criminate himself and no proof of his guilt could lesson the legal 
responsibility of those, who might in truth have been his victims. 
Yet it does seem strange that his name and agency was not more 
prominently insisted on. 

" But if it be said that the object of Brandreth and Weightman was 
to encourage their adherents, we reply that the opposite disheartening 
effect would be much stronger when the falsehood of their statements 
was discovered. This indeed was soon and strikingly exemplified on 
their approach towards Nottingham, where the whole rebel army fled 
in the utmost disorder, at the approach oi—one magistrate and one 
dragoon ! ! ! 

" We cannot think it possible that Brandreth would knowingly 
have devoted himself and his followers to absolute and infellible 
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destruction. He must haye been taught to expect Toy different 
support from wliat he found ; and by whom were these expeotationa 
created in his mind, if not by Mr. Olirer P 

" The whple citizens of Nottingham e^>erienoed none of the horrofrs 
of a bombardment ; the keys of the tower remained in the custody of 
his majesty's lieutenant $ and though ' great clouds* might * come 
firom the north* notkhff eUe came. That Mr. Oliver should hold out 
expectations of support from this neighbourhood is the more probable, 
because we know, notwithstanding the &ct has never yet appeared in 
print, that this ' moraV person was extremely active in his endeavours 
to implicate some of our own townsmen in his villainous designs, that 
he was particularly solicitous that Manchester should have sent a 
' deputy* to the celebrated meeting at Thomhill Lees, and that when 
be fiuled in his earnest entreaties to induce one gentleman to whom 
he applied to attend there, he most anxiously sought to obtain from 
him a recommendation to some other person, who might probably be 
induced to go.'* 

The gentleman who was so earnestly entreated to attend 
the meeting was Mr. Nicholas Whitworth. The person to 
whom Oliver was so desirous to be recommended was Mr. 
P. T. Candelet, then an ardent yomig reformer. The spy 
did not venture to tell Mr. Whitworth of plots and risings. 
He was too cunning for that. He talked of a legal meeting, 
attended by respectable deputies from all parts of the north 
of England, for a determined but constitutional purpose. 
Had Mr. Whitworth consented, imder these deceptive 
representations, to attend the meeting, it would have been 
instantly bruited abroad that the reformers amongst the 
merchants and manu^turers of Manchester were making 
common cause with the working classes, and had appointed 
a deputy for that purpose. Mr. Whitworth was too shrewd 
a judge of character to be deceived by the plausible govern- 
ment agent, declared he would have nothing to do with 
him, and having warned Mr. Candelet to be on his guard, 
that gentleman declined to have any commtmication with 
Oliver, who had sought an interview through another 
medium. 

Nearly twenty years after the trials at Derby, it was 
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represented to me that some of the persons then trans- 
ported were still living in banishment. Mr. Denman, one 
of their counsel, had been promoted to the judicial bench. 
He knew that the men had been instigated to their folly 
by spies employed by government. Many of the whig 
ministers had, while in opposition, denoimced the system 
of espionage as abominable and wicked. I thought the 
period was favourable for an application on behalf of the 
so long expatriated. To the credit of the ministry, thanks 
to Brotherton, Philips, Gisbome, and other members of 
parliament, who took the matter up warmly, it was suc- 
cessftd. Many had been banished who were but slightly 
implicated in the so called insurrection. They had pleaded 
guilty because they saw that the farmers on the Derbyshire 
juries, anxious to get home to their harvest work, were 
determined to convict. They preferred banishment to 
execution. One sentenced to transportation for life was 
a lad of eighteen years of age, who, for his boyish offence, 
was punished by exile for more than eighteen years. 

Party spirit was not much less virulent in 1817 than 
it had been in 1794. I have mentioned that, in the former 
period, a purely literary association in Liverpool, of which 
William Roscoe, Dr. Shepherd, and Dr. Currie were mem- 
bers, had considered it prudent to suspend its social 
meetings in consequence of the persecuting spirit of the 
times. A similar association existed in Manchester, which, 
in addition to literary subjects, discussed questions of 
political economy, and, of consequence, sometimes trenched 
upon the groimd of general " politics." I have had occa- 
sion more than once to notice that the Sidmouth adminis- 
tration had not, like the Pitt administration, the courage 
to direct their prosecutions against men holding the stations 
of John Home Tooke and Thomas Walker; but with feeble 
hand, wielding enormous and unconstitutional powers, con- 
tented itself with entrapping and persecuting such men as 
John Knight and Samuel Bamford. The members of our 
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literary Society were safe indiTidnally ; but we did not 
feel that we were safe as an association. The courts gave 
a strange interpretation to the word "conspiracy;" and 
that which might be uttered with perfect impunity by 
the individual, was ruled to be wicked and seditious and 
treasonable when two or three met to " breathe together." 
We had Jeremy Bentham*s assurance that judge-made law, 
on this subject, was not the law of the land ; but we had 
to consider that, in the event of a trial, we should have to 
encounter the law as interpreted by the judges. Like the 
Roscoe Club in Liverpool, we agreed to suspend the meet- 
ings of our society, and to discuss questions of literature 
and political economy by our own firesides. We heard 
now and then of the outward tory world from one of our 
number — ^the only one who resorted to the places where 
our opponents loved to congregate and recreate— of insult 
and contumely heaped upon him because he was a reformer. 
We had one advantage over the reformers of 1794. Com- 
merce had largely extended in spite of all the trammels 
with which it had been loaded ; and the commercial spirit 
had begun to mitigate the virulence of party spirit. Thomas 
Walker had deeply suffered in his business by the con- 
spiracy against him; but the field had become too wide 
for a similar operation against us. Shuttleworth and 
Taylor could seU their cotton to men who could not buy 
it cheaper elsewhere. In like manner, Thomas and Bichard 
Potter could seU their fustians; Brotherton and Harvey 
their yams; Baxter his ginghams and shirtings; and I 
my fine Glasgow muslins. 

And yet our position was uncomfortable. We were 
safe ourselves, but every day brought us report of wrong 
and outrage done to our humble fellow coimtrymen — 
wrong and outrage which we felt we could not fully re- 
dress. We thought, in our own cheerful homes, of the 
poor men in prison for alleged political offences — ^the main 
offence being that they, like ourselves, were of opinion 
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that our representatiye system was susceptible of amend- 
ment. The whole aspect of society was im&yonrable. 
The rich seemed banded together to deny the possession 
of political rights; and the poor seemed to be banding 
themselyes together in an implacable hatred to their 
employers, who were regarded as their cruel oppressors. 
Out of this bitter antagonism there seemed to be no other 
result than some great and destructiTe conyulsion. Many 
were my aspirations — 

" O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade. 
Where rumours of oppression and deceit 
Can nerer reach us more !" 

Some of the younger amongst us, like Southey and 
Coleridge at an earlier period, formed the design of creating 
a society of our own in one of the western free states of 
the American tmion. It was proposed that ten or twelve, 
possessiog moderate capital, should obtain a tract of land 
in Ohio, lying along some stream running into a navigable 
river ; that none should possess individually more than a 
section of six hundred and forty acres, in order that we 
might not be too widely spread for mutual co-operation and 
friendly association ; that the same quantity of land for 
each should be bought as a joint-stock property, to be dis- 
posed of in smaller portions, with the consent of the com- 
mtmity, to millers, blacksmiths, joiners, and persons of like 
usefrd occupations who might be disposed to join us ; and 
that we should give our aid and assistance to enable intel- 
ligent and industrious fium-servants to emigrate to oxa 
colony. It was a pleasant dream, this imagination of a 
tract some fifty or sixty miles in length by four in breadth 
gradually filling up witii intelligent men, enjoying the rude 
plenty of the new world with the civilization of the old ! 
Ourselves sitting under oiu* own vines and our own fig-trees, 
planted with om* own hands, surveying our golden wheat 
waving on land turned up by om* own hard labom* or 
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directing care, and offering an asylum, amongst ns and 
aronnd ns, to the oppressed of onr native land ! I went 
over the yery ground in 1848, and on the banks of the 
beautiful Little Miami River, described to John Brooks, my 
fellow-traveller, our feelings and the reasons why om* 
intentions were not carried out. There was the pain of 
tearing ourselves from the land of our others ; and there 
were tlie hope, and something like the Mth, that truthful 
principles might yet prevail ; and there were the whisper- 
ii^ of conscience Hiat something was required to be done 
at home before it was abandoned — ^that the seed should be 
sown before we had a right to expect the harvest. The 
design was not formally relinquished. It was cherished as 
that which might be carried into execution were there no 
indications of amendment in the mother-country. The 
events of 1819 showed that there was some fructification of 
the seed that had been sown, and revived the hopes of the 
previously almost despairing. 

A coercive repression of the public utterance of opinion 
often tends to &ci]itate its quiet private adoption and 
progress. Reform principles made considerable advances 
during the suspension of the habeas corpus act. Bamford 
confesses that the noisiest of the radical orators were 
siLenced ; and as the loudest were usually the most foolish, 
the reproach of their folly was, for the time, removed from 
the cause which they so injudiciously advocated; and 
soberly-thinking working men b^an to long for the time 
when they could join in a rational movement for the attain- 
ment of some share in the enactment of the laws which 
they were bound to obey. In the forced silence of the mere 
trading demagogues — ^many of them men who would rather 
harangue from the platform than ply the shuttle — ^the 
middle classes could calmly think of their own exclusion 
from political rights, and on the results of defective repre- 
sentation as shown in the wretched legislation and tyran- 
nical proceedings of a " borough-mongering " government. 
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When that tyranny was exercised with still less regard to 
law and to constitutional right, — ^when a legaUy-convened 
and peacefully-held meeting was exposed to the sabres of a 
body of yeomanry, eager to obey the impulses of their own 
heated tempers and their hatred of all reform, — and when 
magistrates who directed the sanguinary attack received 
the thanks of royalty, — ^it was seen in the wide and deep 
expressions of indignation, that the principles of rational 
reform had made great progress during the time between 
the blanket meeting of March, 1817, and the great St. 
Peter's Field meeting of August, 1819. 

Amongst the quiet but eflfective labourers for the pro- 
duction of thought had been the Sunday-school teachers. 
Earnest to impart religious and moral instruction, they had 
been awakening powers of thought amongst the rising 
generation which might have lain dormant and useless, or, 
otherwise directed, have become mischievous and destruc- 
tive. There, in their upper rooms, Simday after Sunday, 
year after year, sacrificing the ease and comfort of their 
own days of rest, did they, in the discharge of an imperative 
religious duty, toil on untiredly, in the full fSaith that the 
bread thus cast upon the waters woidd be seen after many 
days. If there is to be any hero-worship, let it be paid to 
those patient, imregarded, unrewarded, imknown, often 
much despised workers in the over-crowded, stifling garret, 
or the dark imder-ground school-room. With the single 
imdeviating purpose of promoting the eternal wel&re of 
their pupils, they were preparing them for the fit discharge 
of their social and political duties. They were creating 
THOUGHT amongst the hitherto imthinking masses. From 
amongst those teachers were to arise men to earn, by their 
well-directed industry and the excellence of their character, 
a higher position in society, and the opportunities of higher 
usefulness — ^in civic authority, and even in the senate ; 
whilst into the lowest classes was introduced a leaven 
which, if not extinguished by state interference, or by 
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spiritual wickedness in high places, promises to leaven the 
whole mass. To this Toluntary labour, nnpaid labour, 
heayen-directed but despised labour— quiet, imostentatious, 
almost unseen — ^is mainly owing our exemption from san- 
guinary revolution ; and to the continuance of such labomr 
must still be mainly owing what we have yet to gain in the 
recognition and practical operation of the great principles 
of internal government, and external friendly intercourse 
with the £Eunily of man. 

In the comparative lull of political agitation, a warm 
discussion took place in the Manchester papers about the 
exportation of cotton yam. '' An old manufacturer," who 
was, I believe, Mr. Ratcliffe, of Stockport, in long and 
frequent letters, earnestly warned the Manchester public of 
the distress that would accrue from allowing foreigners to 
purchase our twist. He took it for granted that what was 
not exported would be woven up at home, and hence it was 
easy to calculate how many additional weavers might thus 
be employed. Tens of thousands of looms might be set to 
work, with all their adjuncts of winders and warpers, by a 
single stroke of the legislative pen. How oppressive and 
tyrannical it was to cut off the source of all this profitable 
employment ! And then there were other men writing in 
the papers against permitting foreigners to settle in Man- 
chester, and, by buying goods direct from the manufiicturers, 
taking the bread out of the mouths of our own native 
merchants. It was asserted that there were some foreigners 
who were so impudent as to buy, not finished goods — ^that 
would not have been so very bad — ^but fustians in the grey, 
and having them cut, dyed, and dressed themselves. Nay, 
there were some of our merchants who were bold enough to 
assert, that xmless an end was put to this invasion of native 
privilege, we might have foreigners actually becoming 
manufacturers here ! Poor Eatcliffe was assailed unmerci- 
fully by a set of young writers in Cotcdroy, who quoted 
Adam Smith against him. I made rough work with the 
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book autliorities. I quoted not only Adam Smith and 
Josiah Child, but all the other political economists, EngHsh 
and French, whose works I had either read or read of, and 
triumphantly asked whether their £suitastic theories were to 
be set against the practical knowledge of Mr. HatcMb, the 
" old manu&cturer " of Stockport ? He was impervious 
both to argument and ridicide. He honestly belieyed that 
he was right ; but finding that the public would not belieye 
with him, he bethought him that if we could weave by 
steam, we shoidd beat the foreign weavers, and work up all 
our yam at home. The great difficidty was how to dress 
wttrps so as to admit of continuous working in the loom, and 
that difficidty he set himself to overcome. He succeeded, 
and met the usual reward of ingenious inventors ; he intro- 
duced a new mode of production, and it produced nothing 
to himself. He was a public benefactor, and was laughed 
at as a visionary schemer. 

During that lull of political agitation we had also much 
talk about the theoiy that population increases in a greater 
ratio than the increase of the means of subsistence, and 
many, out-Malthusing Malthus, began to speculate about 
the evil of supporting paupers who. Nature's table being 
already full, ought rather to be allowed to die off! Some of 
our whigs who had " ratted " from their reform principles, 
on the pretence that they had been shocked by the atrocities 
of the French revolution, were the foremost and eagerest in 
the promulgation of these opinions ; and there were indica- 
tions of a movement, even in the fece of the corn-law and 
enormous taxation, for the total abolition of legal relief to 
the poor. The Scotch coidd do without poor-laws, or with 
poor-laws allowed to go into disuetude, and why might 
not we? Dr. Chalmers caught at this cry, and in an 
article in the Edinhurgh Review, on the *' Causes and Cure 
of Pauperism," advanced the doctrine, that a legal provision 
for the poor increased the poverty it professed to relieve. 
I had previously seen the necessity, not of abolishing the 
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Scotch poor-laws, but of rigidly enforcing them upon a 
landed proprietary which, drawing large rents, contributed 
nothing to the rehef of poverty. Having seen in Lanark- 
shire an old man of eighty toiling his way, up to his knees 
in snow, to my brother's house, I asked him why he did not 
stay at home and be reKeved by his parish. He said, " Ah, 
sir ! they gie me a shilling a week, and that disna keep me, 
and I canna help coming out to beg." I foimd, on inquiry, 
that by the compulsion of seen distress acting on benevo- 
lence, my brother paid more in relieving wandering beggars 
— b^gars sent out because they might be starved to death 
at home— than I paid in poor-rates on my warehouse in 
Manchester, which happened to be of just the same rent 
as he paid for his &rm. In my " Letters from Scotland,*' 
written in the summer of 1816, and purporting to be from 
the pen of ''An English Commercial Traveller," I had 
indignantly denoimced the heartless system ; and when I 
found that the doctrines of Dr. Chalmers, its apologist and 
abettor, were eagerly adopted by certain classes in Man- 
chester, I employed Cowdroy's press in printing a pamphlet 
in reply to his article in the Edvnhurgh Review, relentlessly 
exposing its fallacies, — ^for which I was heartily abused, in 
Glasgow especially, where good old women and good yoimg 
ladies said that nobody but an atheist could oppose any 
opinions held by Dr. Chalmers. My pamphlet was only a 
stone thrown into the strong stream, but the ripple it caused 
was seen by others able to throw stronger impediments into 
the current. 

In this year, 1817, the history of which we are now 
passing, there occurred an astounding instance of the in- 
difference of the inhabitants of Manchester to an important 
pubUc right. There had long been a wooden bridge, free 
to all foot passengers, connecting Manchester with Salford, 
of very great convenience to crowds of working people, 
who had to pass to their meals or their ^ork several 
times a day, from the one township to the other. A number 
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of gentlemen met and resolved, that instead of the old 
wooden bridge there should be a handsome stone one 
thrown over the IrweU ; and very great was the laudation 
poured out upon them for their public spirit. A joint- 
stock company was formed, and an act of parliament was 
obtained, giving powers to take down the old bridge ; 
but instead of a clause retaining the long-established 
public right, there was one empowering the collection of 
the toll of a hal^nny from every foot passenger ! It is 
said that, in after years, when the clause was pointed out 
to Lord Shaftesbury, he remarked that if his attention 
had been directed to it at the time, he would have struck 
it out, even although no one had appeared to protest 
against it. Charity leads to the supposition that when the 
gentlemen, so much lauded for their improving spirit, had 
erected a handsome bridge, with commodious approaches, 
they thought they had established a right to exact the half- 
penny; but very few Regretted that the speculation was 
profitless. The bridge and its approaches, within some two 
himdred yards of the Exchange, had remained a desert for 
thirty years. The full tide of human existence which flowed 
down Market-street had, for all that time, been suddenly 
arrested there. The speculators had lost every &rthing 
of money they advanced. Even those who lent money on 
mortgage, unable to obtain anything like the usual rate of 
interest, were glad at last to accept a composition, raised by 
subscription, that the ancient right might be restored. In 
1848 the bridge was thrown open to the public ; of old 
persons there were numbers who, in passing once more 
free over the inky stream, said, exultingly : " WeU, those 
who took our right away one-and-thirty years ago, have 
not made much of it anyhow." We shall hear, hereafter, 
of provision being made against similar encroachments on 
public rights, of Vegetable Wright and his Flixton footpath 
ease, and of sundry inroads resisted by the society for the 
preservation of ancient footways on the secluded privacy 
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sought to be acquired by the exclusion of the unwashed 
multitudes from pleasant field roads, their own unalienable 
property. Are these trifles beneath the notice of the 
historian ? The yindication of a right in small things keeps 
alive the spirit of resistance to greater unjust encroach- 
ments ; and the man who preserves a footway where the 
humble mechanic can take his wife and children through 
fresh and verdant fields is as much a bene&ctor as he who 
gives to the public a park or an arboretum. The assertion 
of ancient rights of fi)otways in Manchester led to the 
establishment of additional sources of enjoyment to the 
industrial classes. A generous subscription of £30,000, 
a few years ago, put three parks, of thirty acres each, 
into the possession of the public; and to these places of 
recreation, as well laid out as the grounds near a noble- 
man's mansion, the humblest of our population have free 
luseess, injuriously touching nothing and destroying i^othing, 
but proving that the poor will be con3ervative, even of 
beauty, when confidingly trusted. 



CHAPTER Till. 

INDEMNITY TO 3CINISTEB8. 

The Regent, in his speedi on the meeting of parliament, 
27th January, 1818, haying assured the two houses that 
the confidence he had invariably felt in the stability of 
our national prosperity had not been disappointed, said — 
'' The improvement which has taken place in almost every 
branch of our domestic indiistry, and the present state of 
public credit, afford abundant proof that the difficulties 
under which the country was labouring were chiefly to be 
ascribed to temporary causes." He went on to say : " So 
important a change coidd not £ail to withdraw from the 
disaffected the principal means by which they had availed 
themselves for the purpose of fomenting a spirit of discon- 
tent, which unhappily lead to insurrection and treason; 
and his royal highness entertains the most confident expec- 
tation, that the state of peace and tranquillity to which the 
country is now restored, will be manifested against all 
attempt to disturb it, by the persevering vigilance of the 
magistracy, and by the loyalty and good sense of the 
people." The Earl of Liverpool in the lords, and Castle- 
reagh in the commons, in reply to questions from Lord 
Holland and Lord Althorp, announced the intention of 
ministers to bring in a bill for the repeal of the act for 
suspending the operation of the Habeas Corpus Act. As it 
was well known that this was to be followed by an act of 
indemnity for all the illegal and oppressive measures that 
were resorted to during that suspension, a meeting of some 
of the leading reformers in Manchester was held, at which 
it was resolved that a petition should be addressed to the 
House of Commons, declaring the felsehood of the allega* 
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tions on which the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. 
The following is a copy of the petition : — 

" That the petitioners heard, with great pain and nneasiness, the 
ahunning statements which were currently circulated during the early 
part of the past year, as to the eyil designs entertained by the labour- 
ing classes in their neighbourhood, and concealed under the disguise 
of an anxiety to obtain a reform in the representation of the people ; 
that the petitioners have found themselves obliged to conclude that 
the impression produced by the statements to which they have now 
referred, greatly influenced the decision of the house in concurring 
with the proposals of his majesty's ministers, entirely to suspend 
some, and materially to abridge other of the most valuable rights and 
privileges which Englishmen derive from the braveiy and wisdom of 
their ancestors, and which afford their best safeguards against the 
encroachments of arbitrary power and the abuses of intolerant party 
spirit ; that, although firmly convinced, at the period when those 
measures were proposed by his majesty's ministers to the considera- 
tion of the house, that the circumstances of the times did not require, 
and that constitutional vigilance could not acquiesce in. the suspension 
of the act of Habeas Corpus,, and the other encroachments adopted 
by the house, the petitioners thought it most proper to defer the 
expression of their sentiments upon this important subject to a period, 
when the heat of poUtical feeling being somewhat allayed, they might be 
enabled to examine with maturer deliberation, with more scrutiniraig 
caution, and with more rigid impartiality, the truth of the infor- 
mation upon which, judging from the reports of its secret committees, 
the house must be presumed to have acted ; that the petitioners could 
not avoid feeling that the character, not only of the towns in which 
they reside, but of the very populous district that surrounds them, 
and perhaps even of the county of Lancaster at large, was involved 
in the charges of disaffection, disloyalty, and treason, which were so 
lavishly heaped on the most numerous and the most industrious class 
of its population ; that the petitioners take leave to assert to the 
house, not only that the conduct of the labouring part of their feUow- 
townsmen at that period did not exhibit the slightest tendency to 
insubordination or violence, but that they sustained an unparalleled 
extremity of distress with fortitude the most exemplary and heroic ; 
that without stating themselves to concur in the propriety, or to 
defend the prudence of all the political conduct of the working classes 
in their neighbourhood, the petitioners have no hesitation in assuring 
the house, as the result of their careful and assiduous inquiries, that 

G 2 
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the proceedings of tliat part of the population have been completelj 
and most grossly misrepresented ; that as far as regards the meeting 
of the 10th of March, fiEimiliarly known by the designation of the 
blanket meeting, nothing could exceed the quietness and order with 
which the populace proceeded to it, and demeaned themselves 
throughout its continuance; that it had been pul^licly announced 
several days, and not the slight-est intimation of its imputed illegality 
was given ; that no attempt was made to disperse it by means of the 
civil power, but that, without warning, and, as the petitioners vwily 
believe, without even reading the riot act, doubtfiil as it is, whether, 
imder such circumstances, that statute could legally be enforced, the 
dragoons, acting under the orders of the magistrates, dashed impe- 
tuously amongst the multitude, and compelled it to seek safety in 
flight, although magistrates at that period did not possess the dis- 
cretionary power over public meetings with which the house has since 
invested them ; and between two and three hundred persons, who 
were proceeding on the road to London with petitions, were, in the 
course of the before-mentioned day, apprehended and lodged under 
circumstances of great hardship, in a prison which contained, before 
their arrival, nearly three times the number of prisoners it was 
originally calculated to receive ; and that eight of the persons then 
arrested, who refused to give bail for their future appearance, were 
committed to Lancaster Castle, and after being detained in gaol 
amongst prisoners of the most profligate and abandoned description 
for nearly six months, were at length discharged without trial j that 
on Saturday the 29th of March, public apprehension was most 
generally and painfully excited, by the appearance of an advertise* 
ment issued by the magistracy and police of Manchester, bearing 
date the preceding day, and in which they stated^ that * information, 
on which they could place the Aillest reliance, had reached them, of 
a most daring and traitorous conspiracy, the object of which was 
nothing less than open rebellion and insxirrection ;* that ' the town of 
Manchester was one of the first pointed out for attack, and the 
moment fixed upon for the diabolical enterprise was the night of the 
30th of March ; * that as the petitioners could not think it possible 
that the magistrates or police would wantonly or thoughtlessly trifle 
with public alarm, by making so horrible a charge on dubious or 
insufficient grounds, they confidently expected to see such daring and 
desperate offenders, as those implicated in this ' diabolical enterprise' 
must necessarily be so supposed to be, brought to early trial and 
condign punishment, particularly as on the 23rd of April, when the 
examination of the supposed delinquents must, as the petitioners 
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oonoeiye, liave brought the eyidenoe against them under his magiste- 
rial cognizance, the Bev. W. B. Hay, ttipendiarj chairman of the 
Salford quarter sessions, did, in his address to the grand jorji allude 
to the subject in the following terms : — * As judicial inquiries would 
be instigated against the offending parties, it would not be just to 
enter much upon the subject, but he might be permitted to saj, 
should such inquiries take place, purposes of the blackest enormity 
must be disclosed to the public, and that those who professed to 
doubt their existence would finally be constrained to admit the 
existence of the whole of them ;' that the suspension of the act of 
Habeas Corpus being, as appears by the term of the bill itself appli- 
cable only to persons * suspected of entertaining designs hostile to his 
majesty's govemment,' the petitioners conceive that it never was 
intended by the house to supersede the necessity of public judicial 
inquiries into charges of treason, distinct and specified in their 
character, and of unparalleled atrocity in their complexion ; that the 
petitioners are therefore persuaded that the house will learn with 
astonishment, that all the persons arrested as participators in this 
alleged conspiracy have been discharged without trial; and they 
would further represent to the house, that if the slightest suspicion 
of the guilt of the parties still remains, it is most dangerous to the 
welfiure and tranquillity of the country at large, to restore to liberty, 
and consequently to the capability of doing mischief men who have 
connected themselves with 'a design of such dreadful wickedness! 
whilst, on the other hand, if there is no foundation for the diabolical 
conspiracy imputed to them, every principle of justice And humanity 
imperiously demand that they should be publicly and legally delivered 
from the charges to which they have been so foully and fiEdsely sub- 
jected ; that the attention of the petitioners having been aroused by 
the charge of these alleged conspirators without trial, some of them 
have entered upon an extensive and rigid investigation of the grounds 
upon which traitorous and rebellious proceedings were imputed to the 
parties taken into custody, and the result of the investigation is a 
most positive and irrefragable conviction that no such conspiracy 
existed, that no violent designs were in contemplation, and that no 
measure dangerous to public tranquillity was ever proposed or dis- 
cussed at any of the meetings which took place, except by hired spies 
and informers ; that whilst the petitioners are convinced that no effort 
was left untried by these wicked and detestable emissaries, to ensnare 
and delude the labouring classes into acts of riot and insubordination, 
they cannot but think it will be satis&ctory to the house to reflect 
that the illegal schemes and exhortations of these miscreants, though 
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addressed to men sufferizig tlie most distressing pnrations, hare been 
so eminently and uniformly tmsnccessful ; tliat tlie oonyiction of the 
petitioners, as to the activity of the spies, in endearouring to engage 
persons known to the petitioners for parliamentary rrform, in tiieir 
own yillainons machinations, does not rest on general and indefinabW 
impressions ; but the petitioners believe that their habitual yiolenofl^ 
their endeavours to seduce individuals to the commission of speoifie 
crimes, which would deservedly subject them to capital punishmentf, 
their officiousness in appointing meetings in different parts of the 
country, their activity in procuring a large attendance at such meet- 
ings, their assumed names, their apprehension and immediate dis- 
charge, and their connexion with the magistracy or police, can be 
clearly and indisputably demonstrated ; the petitioners would far^hat 
state to the house, that, during the early part of Uie last year 
nocturnal domiciliary visits by subordinate agents of the police^ 
without the exhibition of warrant or authority for such proceedings, 
during which the greatest abuse and inhumanity was displayed, were 
of disgracefully frequent occurrence ; the petitioners, therefore, con- 
ceiving that the house could neitber foresee nor intend to sanotioB 
such proceedings as they have enumerated, and ihat the en^loyment 
of spies in the manner imd to the extent to which it has prevailed In 
the ndghbourhood of the petitioners is pregnant with the most 
dangerous consequences to his majest/s peaceable and well-disposed 
subjects, and anxious also to vindicate to the country at large the 
loyalty and good character of that extensive and populous district, do 
humbly, but 'most earnestly intreat that the house will be pleased to 
institute a strict inquiry into the truth of the matters stated in this 
petition, and also into the general proceedings, not only of the labour- 
ing classes, but of the magistracy and police of Muichester and its 
neighbourhood, during the early part of the past year j and the 
petitioners do hereby pledge themselves to use the utmost diligence 
and alacrity in furnishing the house with such evidence as they con- 
fidently believe will most fully and completely establish the conclusions 
they themselves have formed on the subject." 

Mr. George Philips, on presenting this petition, entered 
at considerable length upon the events of 1817, of which a 
sketch has already been given, and concluded by stating his 
intention, at some early day, to refer it to a committee. In 
the meantime the names of the twenty-seven persons who 
had signed the petition, and had offered to incur the expense 
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and trouble of obtaining evidence to lay before the house of 
commons, were procured by parties opposed to any inquiry, 
and printed on a broad sheet, which was pasted up in count- 
ing houses, as a pretty plain intimation that the men who 
were daring enough to assert that goyemment had any hand 
in exciting the discontented to overt acts of sedition, could 
not expect to have any commercial transactions with the 
loyal Mends of social order. 

A number of other petitions were sent by individuals who 
had suffered under the suspension of the law. Old John 
Knight represented that, on the night of the 30th of March, 
1817, he had been apprehended in bed by Nadin, hand- 
cuffed, and conveyed to the New Bailey prison, and kept 
ih^re till the 6th of April, and then sent, heavily ironed, to 
London, and committed to Tothill-fields prison on suspicion 
of high treason ; — ^that on the 10th of April he was removed 
to Reading jail, where he remained till the 9th of July, 
whence he was taken to Salisbury jail, where he was put 
into a small, gloomy, stinking felons' cell, and surroimded 
by noisy, brutal prisoners of that description ; — that he was 
then removed to Worcester jail, where he was confined to 
the end of the year, and then, being told he would be dis- 
charged, he proceeded to London, where he had to wait till 
the 31st of January, when the attorney general moved the 
discharge of all the recognizances of the state prisoners ; — 
and that he then returned home *' impaired in health by 
long and dose imprisonment, and his fsunily and pecimiary 
affiurs incalculably injured." Joseph Mitchell, in like 
manner, complained of an incarceration for 240 days, on a 
charge of high treason, never attempted to be substantiated. 
William Ogden stated that he, an old man of 74, had been 
apprehended by Nadin on the 9th of March, 1817, and sent 
off to Horsemonger-lane prison, where the ponderous irons 
with which he was loaded '* broke his belly," and dangerous 
hernia ensued ; and he prayed the house not to pass an act 
of indemnity which should prevent his seeking redress for 
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his imprisonineiit and the cmelty which he had experienced. 
William Benbow, of Manchester, stated that he had been 
apprehended in Dublin on the 16th of May, and sent to 
the house of correction in Coldbath-fields, where he was 
confined eight months and then discharged, without trial, 
two hundred miles from his home, without the means of 
conyeying himself thither. Amongst the petitioners was 
Elijah Dixon, now a prosperous manufacturer of lucifer 
matches, who was suspected of dealing in matters even 
more inflammatory. His statement set forth, '* that the 
petitioner was, on the 12th of March, 1817, whilst following 
his lawful occupation, apprehended by a warrant issued by 
Lord Sidmouth, and carried to London in double irons, and 
was, on the 15th of the same month, committed to Tothill- 
fields Bridewell by the same noble lord, on suqucion of high 
treason, and there detained till the 13th of November, 
although the same noble lord must, or might, have known 
that he was perfectly innocent of the crime imputed to him ; 
the petitioner, therefore, prays that the house will please to 
consider the justice of making the said noble lord responsible 
for the loss of time of the petitioner, and for the injuries 
which his family has su£Pered in consequence of his long, 
unjust, and unredressed imprisonment ; he also prays that 
they will be pleased to adopt such a reform in the election 
of members to serve in the hoiuse, as shall give each man a 
feeling sense that he is represented, and enable him once 
more proudly to boast of our glorioius constitution in king, 
lords, and commons. ' ' Samuel Bamford, whose apprehension 
by Nadin has already been described, was also amongst the 
nimiber of the petitioners. His prayer was, ''that the 
house wiU no longer countenance a system of terror, of 
blood, and of oppression, by granting to his majesty's 
ministers a bill, indemnifying them from the consequences 
of outrages by them committed against the constitution of 
this realm." 
Mr. G. Philips, on the 5th of March, made his motion 
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for an inquiry into the conduct of spies and informers with 
respect to treasonable and seditious practices, and in the 
course of his speech said/' he would not assert that ministers 
had made the plot, but he would say that they had made 
the most of it; and no instruments could be foimd so 
conyenient for their purposes as spies and informers, by 
whose means the dread of violence and treason was kept 
alive, and the attention both of parliament and the public 
was effectually diverted from those questions of political 
economy and retrenchment which had been so peculiarly 
harassing to the government." Mr. F. Robinson (Cobbett's 
"Prosperity Robinson") said he believed, on his honour 
and conscience, that the petitions were &lse, and he begged 
the house, on behalf of a calumniated government, a calum- 
niated magistracy, and in the sacred names of truth and 
justice, to reject the motion. Mr. Blackbume, the member 
for Lancashire, said that the twenty-seven names which 
were said to be signed to the petitipn were not the names 
of most respectable people, as had been stated, but, on the 
contrary, were those of some of the lower classes of society. 
Besides, what they stated could not be true, because he had 
received a letter, signed by three magistrates, denying the 
truth of their allegations. After a pretty long debate the 
house divided. There were against the motion 162, for it 
69, being a majority of 93 against inquiry. A previous 
motion to a similar effect, moved by Lord Folkstone, now 
Earl Radnor, had met a similar fiite, there being against it 
167, for it 58, majority against inquiry 109. The biD of 
indemnity was read a first time on the 9th of March, the 
number voting against all redress for violations of the law 
by ministers, magistrates, and constables being 190, while 
the votes against the bill were only 64. Amongst the 
speakers was Sir Samuel Romilly, who begged the house to 
consider well the precedent it was about to establish. " Li 
time of profound peace," he said, " on any appearance of 
discontent, or any alarm of insurrection, the Habeas Corpus 
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Act might be suspended ; and tlie suspension haying once 
taken place, magistrates were at liberty to disregard all 
law, — ^to exercise what arbitrary acts of power they thought 
proper,— spies and informers were to be busily employed 
to betray the rash and inconsiderate, who were labouring 
under the pressure of penury and distress, to their destruc- 
tion, — and, imder cover of indemnity, a total denial of 
Justice was to prevail for those who had suffered grievous 
wrongs." 

The reason why only twenty-seven names were put to 
the petition praying for inquiry was, that it was a docu- 
ment pledging all who attached their signatures to a heavy 
responsibility, both of expense and labour. They con- 
sisted mainly of the persons whom Richard Potter liked 
to designate as the " small but determined band.** There 
were men amongst them of ancient femily, of great wealth, 
and of no inconsiderable talents, and they all held respect- 
able stations in a commercial and manu&cturing com- 
munity. They were men, also, of the class in which, in 
better times, members of parliament for coimties and large 
boroughs were to be found, in lieu of the Blackbumetf, who 
said they were of the "lower orders,** and not "respectable.** 
To have any sympathy, then, with the poverty-stricken 
multitude, except when they came with bated breath and 
pauper accents, was to forfeit all claim to the name of 
gentleman. 

The prosperity boasted of in the Regent*s speech waa 
of short duration, furnishing another proof that a nation 
cannot continue prosperous when food is dear. Wages, 
as usual when the price of bread is high, were low. The 
operative cotton spinners, forbidden to speak of politics, 
as treason against the government, struck against their 
masters for an advance of wages. The contest grew more 
bitter the longer it lasted ; and in an attack on Mr. Grray*0 
mill, supposed to be for the purpose of destroying or 
damaging the machinery, some shots were fired by the 
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soldiers or police officers placed within, by which some 
were wounded and one man killed. The coroner's jury 
brought in a yerdict of justifiable homicide. Sidmouth, 
who had conyinced his conscience that seyerity was mercy, 
rejoiced in the yerdict, and in the committal to prison of 
some radicals, who had not profitted by the lessons read 
to them during the suspension of the Habeas Corpius Act* 
Writing to Lord Ellenborough, to cheer him after his 
defeat bjr William Hone, he says : — " The combination at 
Manchester is now nearly dissolyed. The verdict of the 
jury in the case of the person killed in the attack on Grray's 
miU, the arrest of Johnson, Baguley, and Drummond, who 
axe lodged in Chester gaol, the failure of pecimiary supplies, 
and the admirable arrangements of Sir John Byng, in 
conjimction with the ciyil authorities, haye effected this 
fortunate change." His complacent lordship had soon to 
find that a forced tranquiUity was a transient one. He 
had not the good harvest of 1813 to aid his endeavours; 
and wheat at 80s., intended to be the TYn'ninnini price by 
the farmers of the 1815 com law, revived the radical 
agitation which he believed he had put down by his 
wholesome, peace-giving, content-creating severities. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MB. JOHN EDWABD TATLOB's TBIAL. 

The trial of Mr. John Edward Taylor for libel was occa- 
sioned by that bitter party spirit which sought every 
seemingly safe opportunity of throwing contumely upon 
reformers. He was one of the "twenty-seven" who signed 
the petition to the House of Commons, which gave so 
much offence to the powers that then were in Manchester, 
and there was a strong suspicion that he was its author. 
If he could not be indicted for sedition and treason, he 
might be reached in some other way; if he could not 
be disgraced, he might, at least, be lowered in public 
estimation by exclusion from local office. On the first 
of Jidy, 1818, a meeting of the commissioners of police for 
Salford was held, for the purpose of appointing assessors; 
and a list of the names of persons intended to be proposed, 
amongst which was that of Mr. Taylor, was lying on the 
table. When the list was read, Mr. John Greenwood 
said, — "I think I heard some gentleman object to Mr. 
Taylor." Not findiug any one respond to the invited 
objection, he again said, — " Some gentleman has objected 
to Mr. Taylor." No one had objected. Mr. Gill asked, 
"Who is this Mr. Taylor?" Mr. Greenwood replied, — 
" He is one of those reformers who go about the coimtry 
making speeches." Mr. Joseph Brotherton observed, that 
Mr. Taylor woidd not make a worse assessor for being 
a politician, for if he was a reformer he was a moderate 
one. "Moderate, indeed!" replied Greenwood. "He 
was the author of a handbill that caused the Manchester 
Exchange to be set on fire in 1812." Mr. Brotherton 
observed, that he thought it behoved a person to have 
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good authority before venturing upon such assertions. Mr. 
Greenwood said, he had good authority for it. Mr. Taylor 
hearing of these assertions in the Exchange, on the street, 
and in company, sent a note to Mr. Greenwood, requesting 
to know on what authority they were made. There was 
no reply. After waiting two days a second note was sent; 
still there was no reply. Mr. Taylor requested me to take 
a third note, and personally to obtain an answer. Things 
began to look serious. I said, ''WOl you %ht, Taylor, 
if he should refer to that kind of satis&ction ?" '' Certainly 
I wOl," he said. " Have you ever fired a pistol in your 
life ? I asked. " I have not," was the reply. " Then you 
shall not have me as your second, for you would be as 
likely to wing me as to shoot Mr. Greenwood.*' Taylor 
seriously begging that I would be grave, I said, '' I will 
take your message, but understand me clearly, I never 
will in my lifetime have anything to do with a duel. You 
cannot prove that you were not the author of the placard by 
sending a bullet through him, and you will be an unmitigated 
ass if you give him the chance of sending one through you. 
If there is to be a descent to such folly, I retire." 

With Mr. Taylor's missive in my hand, I went to 
Greenwood's warehouse. When he had opened the note 
which I gave to him, and had read a few lines of it, he 
asked, '' What's this about ?" I was at the time making 
some remark to a gentleman from Kington, who was in 
the coimting-room, and did not answer the question, as 
Mr. G. continued reading. When he had done he re- 
peated the question. I said, — " I presume the cards Mr. 
Taylor has sent sufficiently explain his meaning." He 
said, — "I don't Mrant to be troubled with notes from 
Mr. Taylor ; I know nothing at all about the business." 
I said, — "Mr. Taylor wishes you to explain on what 
grounds you asserted that he was the author of the hand- 
bill." He replied, — " I did not assert any such thing ; I 
only said that he was reported to be the author." " And 
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you made that a ground for liis exclusion from a public 
office. Am I to tell Mr. Taylor that you did not assert 
that he was the author?" He said, — "You may tell 
Mr. Taylor what you like ; I don't want to have anything 
to say to him. Let him mind his business, and I will mind 
mine." I said, — " Mr. Taylor will not allow his character 
to be spoken of in the way it is reported you spoke of it." 
" Does Mr. Taylor mean to say that he was not the author 
of the handbill?" "Mr. Taylor will not answer that 
question until you haye explained your reasons for con- 
sidering him the author." " I am not a political num,*' 
he replied ; " I don't meddle with politics, and it would 
be better for Mr. Taylor that he did not ; but if people 
will go about to disturb the peace and create disaffection, 
I deem it my duty to take notice of them." " If, sir ? 
Do you mean to say that Mr. Taylor has ever attempted 
to disturb the peace and create disaflfection ?" "I will not 
be pumped," he replied. " Your name is Prentice, is it ?" 
"It is." "Well, then, Mr. Prentice, it would be better 
for you and Mr. Taylor to mind your business, and let 
politics alone." I said, — ^"Mr. Greenwood, that is our 
consideration. Mr. Taylor must take care that his cha- 
racter is let alone, and he wants from you a direct answer 
to his notes." " I don't want anything to do with Mr. 
Taylor or his notes." " Is that your answer, sir?" I asked. 
He replied, — " You may say what you like." " Very well, 
sir. Gk)od morning." And so I left him, with a pretty 
strong conviction that he was not exactly the person that 
would run rashly into a duel, even with a man who had 
never in his life fired oflP a pistol. 

Taylor was, naturally, much irritated, and, smarting at 
the repetition of vulgar insult, he sent the following note 
to his traducer : — 

" Sir, — Your not having given my friend, Mr. Prentice, any expla- 
nation as to the subject referred to in my former notes, compels mc 
to consider you as the fabricator of the report in question. 
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" I therefore now tell you, that as you hare had the baaeneii to 
traduce my character, without haying the manlineBs to justify your 
own conduct — as you hare made assertions respecting me equally 
fiilse as they are malicious, and met the attempts of my friend to 
procure from you a candid ayowal or disayowal of your conduct, 
by new insinuations still more unjustifiable than the former, you 
haye proyed yourself a liar, a slanderer, and a scoundrel. 

" I shall not £eu1 to make my opinion of you at least as pubUc as 
are your calumnies against me ; and I shall take the earliest oppor- 
tunity that presents itself of telling you to your fiice what I think 
of you. " I am, &c., 

"John Edwasd Taylob. 

" Toll-lane Buildings, Thursday Afternoon, 
July 16th, 1818." 

Mr. Greenwood baTing, four or five days after receiying 
this note, repeated to Mr. Brotherton that he had good 
an&ority for charging Mr. Taylor with haying written the 
placard, that gentleman published a letter in Cowdroy'9 
Gazette, referring to the correspondence, and stating that a 
copy of it should lie at the printer's for public inspection. 

The grand jury, at the Salford quarter sessions, on the 
27th of October, found an indictment against John Edward 
Taylor, late of Salford, chapman, for that he, being a person 
of an eyil and malignant disposition, and intending and 
devising, as much as in him lay, to injmre and vilify the 
good name, &me, credit, and reputation of John Greenwood, 
with force and arms, of great hatred, malice, and iU will 
towards the said John Greenwood, wickedly, maliciously, 
and unlawfully did write, and cause and procmre to be 
written, certain false, scandalous, and defematory words, &c. 

Knowing, as Mr. Taylor did, the nature of the court of 
quarter sessions of Salford, his solicitor, Mr. Atkinson, 
applied for and obtained a writ of certiorari to remove the 
indictment into the CJourt of King's Bench. The trial took 
place at the Lancaster spring assizes, on the 29th of March, 
1819. Mr. Taylor, who had resolved to imdertake his 
defence in person, was accompanied by Mr. Edward Baxter, 
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Mr. Joseph Brotherton, Mr. F. R. Atkinson, Mr. John 
Sbuttleworth, Mr. Rickards, my friend Mr. John Childs, of 
Bungay, and myself, that he might see friendly faces round 
him while he was in a position of some danger. Scarlett, 
afterwards Lord Abinger, who was employed for the prose- 
cution, made a very short speech, assmning the utmost 
nonchalance, as if the jury could not for a single moment 
doubt the propriety of finding a verdict of guilty where 
the libel was so flagrant. " It would be a mere waste of 
time,'* he said, "to enter into a detail of circumstances 
which cannot be the subject of your consideration, or at all 
influence you in the verdict you are to pronounce ;" the 
defendant would have an opportunity in the Court of King's 
Bench, when called up for judgment, to urge any extenu- 
atory circumstances ; all that the jury had to do was to 
inquire whether he had written the letter, and if its contents 
were libellous. And then he dropped down his portly 
person into his seat with an air that plainly said, " There's 
an end on't. You have no choice but to say * guilty.'" 
The only evidence offered was the proof of publication. 

Mr. Taylor took a legal objection, citing a case from 
the law reports. The old cast-iron-faced judge listened 
impatiently. "Have you done now?" he asked, in his 
gruffest voice. 

Mr. Tat/lor, — ^Yes, my lord. 

Baron Wood. — ^Then there's nothing in it ! 

Never was poor defendant cut so short before. " Have 
you done now ?" " Yes, my lord." " Then there's nothiag 
in it." It was as pretty a sequence of three sentences as 
ever was uttered; and for months afterwards we never 
recollected it without loud laughter. The defendant turned 
from the judge to the jury, and told them that they were 
the sole judges of the law as well as of the £act. He said : — 

'* I protest, gentlemen, against truth being visited with the penalties 
of fiEdsehood. I protest against the doctrine of the courts, that the 
truth of a hbel constitutes an aggrayation of the charge ; and prepared 
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as I am on this occasion to justify eyery word I hare written, and 
to prore eyeiy accusation I liave made, I would give no man the 
power of nndermining the basis of mj defence, bj a tame, spiritless 
acquiescence in those odious dieia of senrile lawyers, which reason, 
and justice, and truth equally deprecate and disclaim. What, indeed, 
can be moro monstrous than the position, that the utterance of truth 
is an offence righUy punishable by the criminal law ? What can be 
more inconsistent, than that you, who would shrink from the baseness 
oi personal intercourse with a liar, should yet be called upon to render 
amenable to fine, or imprisonment, or both, him who has conscien- 
tiously confined himself to truth ?'* 

He proceeded to impress upon the jury that there was no 
proof of the falsehood and malice charged against him in 
the indictment. He told them that they must be satisfied, 
by evidence, that he was the fidse, wicked, and malicious 
person described, before they could fihd him guilty; he said 
that he was the person defiuned, and not Mr. Greenwood ; 
he detailed the whole of the circimistances as I have related 
them ; he a£Eered to produce witnesses to prove the truth 
of all that he had asserted ; and he concluded his speech 
by saying : — 

" Ckntlemen, upon the broad principle both of the truth of my 
statements as respects Greenwood, and of the intolerable provocation 
I haye receiyed, I feel myself entitied to your verdict. I have not, 
for I could not, address you in eloquent or oratorical declamation, 
but I have told you ' a plain, imvamished tale ;' I have set before you 
the £Eict8 as they really occurred, with those observations upon them 
which the circumstances of the case seemed to me to require. An 
apprehension of <!onsequences, personal to myself, should never induce 
me to supplicate for your verdict ; but let me again remind you, that 
you, and you alone, are the judges of the law as well as of the fiicts ; 
and let me entreat, that with the full view of all the fiicts before you, 
you will upon this occasion prove yourselves defenders and guardians 
of the truth. Place yourselves in my situation — remember the pro- 
vocation I have received — consider what would have been yo\ir own 
conduct, and then, following the great principle of Ohristian moraUty, 
* to do to me 09 tfe would that, in similar circumstanceSy I should do 
unto you.* " 

Mr. Scarlett was noted for his quick perception of a jury's 
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fSed&igs. He had no doubt seen that at least one of the 
jurors, the foreman, Mr. J. Rylands, of Warrington, had 
listened with deep attention to Mr. Taylor's indignant 
protest against truth being punished with the penalties of 
falsehood, and to his confident assurance that, if the court 
would allow him, he would, then and there, prove that he 
was the person who had been de&med and vilified. He 
no doubt saw that there was one determined man who would 
impress upon his fellow-jurors the injustice of finding guiltj 
on charges not only not proven, but in the fiice of an offbr 
to prove the whole of the injustice and provocation offered 
to the defendant. It was not safe to let the ease go thus to 
the jury. There might not be witnesses ];M:esa[it to prorre 
the truth of Mr. Taylor's narrative; if there were, they 
might break down in some points of their evidence : at all 
events, the examination of witnesses would give him the 
opportunity of a beplt,— of having the last word,-— of 
trying his certainly strong powers in influencing a jury, 
and thus to remove the impression which Mr. Taylor's 
speech had made. He hastily resolved to give the defen- 
dant " rope enough." 

Mr. Taylor. — ^I offer my witnesses to the court, if your 
lordship thinks proper to hear them. 

Mr. Scarlett, — I shall not object to your proving what 
you have stated to the jury ; for I hold it extremely wrong, 
Mr. Taylor, that you should state anything you are not 
prepared to prove. 

Mr. Taylor. — J£ his lordship consents, I shall examine 
my witnesses. 

Mr. Scarlett. — ^My lord, I shall make no objecticms to the 
witnesses on the part of the defendant being examined, I 
win give him rope enough. 

Mr. Taylor. — ^Very well. Call Joseph Brotherton. 

Mr. Brotherton was called, and in his placid way stated 
what Mr. Greenwood had said of Mr. Taylor. His quietly, 
given evidence seeming to tell on the jury. Cross, also 
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employed for the prosecution, seeing the mistake com- 
mitted bj Scarlett, objected to the line of examination ; 
but the latter was reminded of his promise to give *' rope 
enough." 

In cross-examination Scarlett asked : " Well, now, is the 
office of assessor one of any emolument ?" — Answer : " No." 
" Or of honour ? " — Answer : " No ; but a person would 
think himself degraded in being considered unworthy to 
fill it." — Scarlett : " You know that is not evidence, Mr. 
Brotherton, but you think it may have some influence with 
the jury." 

Mr. 0. Bickards was then called, who stated that, in 
consequence of what had been said at the meeting of police 
commissioners, Mr. Taylor's name was left out of the list of 
assessors. I was the next witness, and detailed the con- 
versation that had taken place between Greenwood and 
myself. This closed the defeiklant's case. 

Scarlett then rose, determined to punish the man who 
had compelled him to an imprudent concession. Taylor 
had made the apology for undertaking his own defence that 
he had determined on a course which he could not expect 
any gentleman at the bar to take. This Mr. Scarlett 
represented to be a gross libel on the bar as composed of a 
set o£ servile, spiritless, base, and grovelling wretches who 
had not the courage to do their duty. He went careMly 
through the whole defence, to show that Mr. Taylor had 
been unnecessarily and unreasonably exacting. In refer- 
ence to the language used in the last note he said he *^ had 
seldom found that the pursuit of reform mended a man's 
manners ;" he said that Mr. Taylor was a man who was in 
the habit of making speeches ; " I have no doubt he has 
made more speeches in the county of Lancaster than I have 
done ;" and accused me of stiffiiess and hauteur in making 
a dry and abrupt demand for Mr. Greenwood's authority. 
He concluded a most bitter and a most imfair attack on the 
defendant by saying : — " He has culled from every author 
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he lias read, all the fine and all the bitter thmgs they have 
said, and applied them to the prosecutor ; and the whole 
course of his defence has been the most yirulent attack 
upon his character — and should the defendant be donyicted 
by your verdict, of which I can entertain no doubt, he has 
rendered himself a just subject for condign punishment. 
That the defendant wrpte the letter is admitted — ^that it is 
grossly libellous is equally clear— and that it is fisdse you 
must now be entirely convinced. If this should be your 
conviction you must necessarily pronounce the defendant 
guilty. But if you should doubt either that he published 
the letter, or its libellous nature, or if you should be of 
opinion that he has proved Mr. Greenwood to be a liar, a 
scoundrel, or a slanderer, then, in God's name acquit him." 

llie learned, cast-iron-faced judge then chained the 
jury. He confessed he might have been wrong in admit- 
ting evidence of truth, but as the counsel had consented he 
had not opposed; the words were libellous beyond all 
doubt, and '* in an indictment for libel the party could not, 
in law, be allowed to plead in his justification the truth of 
what he had alleged;" if such were not the law every 
individual might have his foibles, his follies, or even his 
crimes, published in every newspaper in the kingdom for 
the purpose of bringing him into disgrace ; there could be 
no doubt as to the libel, and no doubt as to the malicious 
intent ; if the defendant was found guilty he would have 
an opportunity to urge, in another place, a mitigation of 
punishment. 

Mr, Taylor, — ^My lord, I request that the letters and 
papers which have been given in evidence may be handed 
to the jury. 

Baron Wood (angrily). — ^No I won't ; I shall allow of no 
such thing. 

A few hurried words passed in the jury-box. It was seen 
that there was not to be an agreement in court. The 
foreman, honest, finn» conscientious John Kylands, took 
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liis great coat from the tront of the bar where he had hung 
it, and threw it oyer his arm with an energy and determi- 
nation of air which led Mr. Childs to remark to Taylor : — 
** That man will acquit you." In a letter to me Childs 
says : — ^^ I have often desired since to see again that sedate, 
earnest, strong, thoughtful-looking man, but after the 
events of that day I have never had the opportunity, yet I 
have never forgotten him.'* The jury retired. 

Mr. Taylor, his sister, and his friends sat in court listen- 
ing to the next case, turning their heads at every distant 
sound to see if the jury were coming back, but the day 
wore heavily on without any sign, and at length the court 
broke up. Several of us afterwards went to the foot of the 
stair, which led to the room where the jury were confined. 
There sat at the door, a man who was charged to keep it 
sacred from the approach of any persons whatever. He 
said he had heard loud words for several hours, at intervals, 
but for a long while past they had been very quiet. We 
returned to our inn, imder the conviction that the longer 
the jury remained out, the better the case stood, and from 
time to time kept returning to watch, and to learn if any 
soxmd had been heard from the mysterious room, — ^but 
no— the men might be dead, for aught we could leam or 
hear. 

Thus we paced the streets of Lancaster, hour after hour. 
It was a wild, howling night, with continued blasts and 
hail storms. Sometimes we stood and watched the window 
of the tower which contained the jury, and contemplated 
their condition on such a wintry day and night as that had 
been, confined and kept so many hours without food, or 
drink, or tobacco, "or coal, or candle-light." Thus at 
intervals of half an hour, an hour, and so on, more or less, 
we sauntered backwards and forwards, hearing the Lan- 
caster clocks strike hour after hour. A few of our number 
determined to go, yet once again, to have a few words with 
the keeper of the door, with whom by this time, from their 
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numerous yisits to him, they semiied to have become 
f^miliirr acquaintance. They went this time, lather with a 
yiew to bid the man good nighty or have a few more last 
words, than with any expectation that there would be any 
moye or stir bef(»*e morning, when, suddenly, while they 
were talking with the door-keeper, there was a most 
unearthly yell: "Open the door!"— then a confused 
bustle, — ^then their familiar with whom they had been speak- 
ing, became authmtatiye. " O, get away gentlemen, the jury 
are agreed," said he ; and sure enough it was the jury — 
"agreed." By the dim light which was reflected upon 
them when the door opened, and as they descended from 
their dark chamber, they formed the oddest spectacle, and 
made the queerest picture imaginable. It was obyious that 
all the arts they could derise to keep themselves warm had 
been tried; two had handkerchiefs tied on their heads, and 
all made a most piteous appearance. The bailiff who had 
charge of them now arraoged them two abreast, and 
marched them off towards the judges' lodging, whither at 
the close of the court, it had been decided they should 
proceed to deliver their verdict, whenever they came to an 
agreement. The judges were then lodged at a considerable 
distance from the courts, and our friends and Taylor kept 
close to the jury, who were escorted, through the up and 
down, narrow, dark streets of Lancaster, with one poor 
lantern before them. The days of gas-— there — ^were not 
yet. Two of the jury— elderly men— conversed together 
as they staggered along. One was overheard saying: — 
" This is a dreadfrd business, sir, — ^I shall never get over 
it ; I am quite perished." " I hope," said he, next him, 
" they won't keep us long at the judges' house, and then 
we must get back as quick as we can, and get some hot 
brandy, sir." Our friends reached the door, and there was 
a little jostling, but instantly came aa officer from the 
inside, who begged that aU might be conducted as quietly 
as possible, and requested the jury to follow him. Taylor 
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and his Mends stuck to the jury, went up one flight of 
broad stairs, then another, where there was a stand still, 
on a large open landing, the size of the vestibule below. 
Here a door was gently opened, and into a moderate sized 
bed-room, up two stairs, went the jury, attended by their 
companions, who represented the public and shire, where, 
with undrawn curtains, bolt ujnight, in his night cap and 
bed clothing, sat Baron Wood. Think of the spectacle ! 

" Silence, gentlemen," said the officer. 

" Gentlemen of the jury, answer to your names." They 
answered. 

" Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed in your verdict?" 

" We are," said the foreman, firmly, in a tone which 
indicated he had achieved a victory. 

"How say you, gentlemen, is John Edward Taylor 
guilty or not guilty ?" 

In the dimness of the light of that room — ^for there was 
but a small chamber lamp— and the oddness of the scene 
passing before the eyes, it would be difficult for any person 
to convey to another the sensation of that moment which 
intervened between the question and answer. "It re- 
minded me on the instant," said one of our friends, " of 
that period of deepest anxiety which all must personally 
feel at some time or other — ' that drop of time' — which is 
sufficient to embrace in it 'a life of pain, an age of crime.* " 
But when John Rylands, of Warrington, pronounced with 
a triumphant emphasis, " He is not guilty," there arose a 
burst of exultation, notwithstanding the privacy of the 
place, which made the whole house ring. I am not aware 
that the judge uttered a sentence, but the officer be^ed 
imploringly for silence, and all parties, both spectators and 
jury, got as quick as possible into the street, when the 
echos of the old town told, tolerably loud and frequent, 
the feet that the verdict was — " He ts not guilty,'^ 

The jurors were principally of the old school of loyalists, 
and had been disposed to return an immediate verdict of 
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'* guilty/' but John Rylands calmly urged liis objections, 
which were listened to very impatiently. " Well, gentle- 
men," said the sturdy foreman, after long discussion, *' if 
you will insist upon that verdict, I will go to sleCp and 
consider about it in the morning; there is my bed," 
throwing his coat into one comer of the room, and then 
lying down upon it. His example was followed by others, 
apparently as stem in maintaining their own purpose. But 
some did not take it so comfortably ; they had, for years 
past, been accustomed to their pipes and as many glasses of 
strong ale by the inn fireside as they liked, and to be thus 
unexpectedly deprived of those enjoyments, and to find 
themselves supperless in an empty room without fire or 
candle or bed to lie upon, was beyond endurance. One of 
them was really ill, and bemoaned the hardships of his 
case in piteous accents : *' Are you going to keep me here 
all night when I am so iU?" "Here are you," said the 
foreman, " whining about the hardship of being shut up 
for one night, and yet you would put it in the power of 
the court to confine a man eighteen months for having 
spoken the truth." The appeal was successful. There 
were now two for a verdict of " not guilty." The others 
remaining obstinate, John Rylands stretched himself in his 
comer and lay in sober thoughtfiilness, munchiag his crust 
quietly to conceal his possession of it from those with whom 
he was locked up, imtil each of them, one after another, 
yielded to their cravings for personal comfort as of much 
greater importance than the vindication of their loyalty, 
and then they emerged from their total darkness into dim 
Hght. 

Some of the gentlemen who accompanied Taylor had 
gone home at the close of the day. Taylor, Atkinson, and 
Childs agreed to remain till after the opening of the court 
in the morning, for the purpose of showing the acquitted to 
the judge and the bar. He had not been long in the court 
when " Lawyer Scarlett,'^ as Cobbett used to call him, took 
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the opportunity to pass by him and to say, '' Yon had a 
friend on the jury yesterday, Mr. Taylor ;" to which Taylor 
replied, readily and well, " No, Mr. Scarlett, the jury felt 
that you treated me unfiiirly.'' In his conduct on that trial 
Scarlett showed more of the heartless man than of the 
reformer which he pretended to be at that time, — ^more of 
the baseness which became Mly developed in his character 
when, after the passing of the reform bill, and fourteen 
years had passed, he introduced into Norwich a flood of 
iniquity and corruption which proved him to belong to the 
class who, in all ages, have regarded the end to be accom- 
plished as justifying the means, however base the means 
required for its accomplishment may be. 

Taylor, Atkinson, and ChiLds left Lancaster at about twelve 
o'clock, and on their way to Manchester Mr. Childs said to 
Taylor, " It is now plain you have the elements of public 
work in you, why don't you set up a newspaper?" and 
thereupon gave him what of practical detail he could 
relative to such a speculation. 

The ability displayed by Mr. Taylor on this trial, the 
boldness with which he denounced the fictions of law in 
cases of libel, and, more than all, his success when pitted 
against the most successful barrister on the circuit, seem to 
have determined him to leave mercantile pursuits, for which 
he had not many qualifications. He spoke of eating his 
terms at one of the inns of court ; but at the age of twenty- 
seven, without previous legal study, he felt that he had 
been rather too late to adopt a profession which would 
require five years of probation. In two years more his 
reform Mends established him in the Manchester Guardian^ 
and he drew, firom a concurrence of most fortunate cir- 
cmnstances, one of the most splendid prizes, regarded in a 
pecuniary point of view, ever drawn in the lottery of news- 
paper speculation — gaining by boldness while the enthusi- 
asm of youth remained, and retaining by cautiousness when 
more mature years taught prudence and circumspection, 

H 



CHAPTER X. 

HENBY HUNT. — THE BADICAX AGITATION IN 1819. 

When the hand of ooercion was removed, it was likely 
that the spirit of discontent should find public expression. 
The distress throughout 1817 and 1818 had been yery 
great, and it became more intense in this vicinity when 
preparations began to be made for the resumption of cash 
payments by the bank. The scarcity and deamess of money 
greatly lessened the value of all manu&ctured products, 
and the working classes, as usual, were the first to feel the 
effects of the deep commercial depression. They were 
taught to look upon misgovemment as the cause of their 
misery, and they attributed that misgovemment to the grossly 
defective state of the representation. They saw Manchester, 
Salford, Bolton, Blackburn, Bochdale, Bury, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Oldham, and Stockport without members, whilst Old 
Sarum— a mound of earth without inhabitants— and a host 
of villages, decayed and rotten, each sent two. It was not 
to be wondered at that they complained, — ^not to be won- 
dered at that they crowded round those who appealed to 
their sympathies, gave articulate utterance to their com- 
plaints, and offered to aid them in obtaining redress of their 
grievances. 

A fresh campaign was vigorously commenced with the 
commencement of the year 1819. Henry Hunt had come 
forward as a champion of the people's rights, and he was 
well fitted to appeal with effect to the excited passions of 
the multitude. His portrait is thus drawn by Samuel 
Bamford, on the occasion of the radical laureate's first visit 
to London, in an earlier stage of the agitation : " He was 
gentlemanly in his manner and attire ; six feet and better 
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in height, and extremely well formed. He was dressed in 
a blue lapelled coat, light waistcoat and kerseys, and topped 
boots ; his leg and foot were about the firmest and neatest 
I ever saw. He wore his own hair ; it was in moderate 
quantity, and a little grey. His features were regular, and 
there was a kind of youthful blandness about them which, 
in amicable discussion, gave his &ce a most agreeable 
expression. His lips were delicately thin, and receding ; 
but there was a dumb utt^ance about them which in all 
the portraits I have seen of him was never truly copied. 
His eyes were blue, or light grey — ^not very clear, nor 
quick, but rather heavy, except — as I afterwards had 
Importunities for observing— when he was excited in speak- 
ing, at which times they seemed to distend and protrude ; 
and if he worked himself fiirious, as he sometimes would, 
th^ became blood-streaked, and almost started from their 
sockets." 

On the 25th of January Hunt made a public entry into 
Manchester from Stockport, accompanied by the indomitable 
John Ko^ht; Ogden, characterized by Canning as the 
" revered and ruptured ;" Mark Wardle, the printer of the 
Manchester Observer, a paper which was established as the 
oi^an of radicalism ; and a number of others. The procession 
boasted of many gay flags, a kind of display which Himt 
exceedingly liked. The meeting was very numerous and 
very peaceable, and there was applause enough to satisfy 
even Hunt ; but his appetite grew with what it fed upon, 
and he must needs appear at the theatre, to have his share 
of the plaudits usually dealt out there. He wene on the 
following Friday night, accompanied by a number of friends, 
some of whom, earnest reformers, went reluctantly, thinking 
that men who were working for national regeneration should 
not waste their time in idle amusements. He was received 
with " great applause " by a portion of the audience, and 
that excited the ire of another portion. *' God save the 
King" was called for, to show him the loyalty of Manchester, 
H 2 
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and, on the pretence that he did not show the usual marks 
of respect for the national anthem, he was rudely assailed 
by some military officers and some hot-headed residents, 
and at length forcibly expelled from the house. Smarting 
under this infliction, which was more disgraceful to his 
assailants than to himself, he sent for Bamford, and told 
him that he meant to go to the theatre another night, and 
that his attendance and that of ten or a dozen ''stout 
fellows," in the pit and at the Fountain-street entrance, 
would be acceptable. A party of ten was accordingly 
formed and marched into Manchester. " It consisted of 
myself," says Bamford, " and nine picked men of my ac- 
quaintance from Middleton. Our business was to attend 
the play, to protect Mr. Hunt, if requisite, and to retaliate 
with punishment any insult that might be offered to him or 
any of his friends." They were all armed with sticks ; 
" some carried blackthorn, some hazel, and others again 
had taken a fancy to that portable and effective cudgel, the 
green English holly." Here was Hunt going to court 
insult, and poor, simple Bamford and his nine picked men, and 
Irishmen with shiUelahs under their long coats, to protect 
or retaliate ! The street was filled, but the door was not 
opened, and the crowd began to be impatient. At length a 
messenger arrived from Mr.Ward, the manager, to announce 
that there would be no play. Bamford demanded to see 
Ward, and was admitted. An old acquaintance advanced 
to meet him :— 

" ' Bamford ! wot the d art thou doing here ?' 

'HaUo, friend Nadin; is that you?' was my reply. It 
was Mr. Nadin, the deputy constable, who spoke. * Me ?— 

aye, it's me; but wot the d ^1 dus theaw want i'th' 

teawn at this time o'th' neet?' 'I'm come to th' play, 
th' same as yo' ar', I suppose. But I want neaw to see 
Mr. Ward, th' manager.' Several persons spoke, and I 
think they said he was in conversation with the head 
constables. ' Wot mun theaw want to see a play for ?' said 
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Mr. Nadin. ^ Oh ! I'm rather curious to see one ; I under- 
stand it's to be a good un to-neet.' ' I kno* thee of owd ; 
r^e seen thee afi«e at Middleton. Theaw may go wom ; 
Iheow'n see no play here.' ' I'll see one iv there is ony to 
be seen, or IH ston at yon dar till twelve o'clock : that yo' 
may depend on, Jozy.' * Who ar* yon gang 'at theaw has 
wi' the' ?' he said. ' Oh ! they 're a set o' lads fro' dLflferent 
heawses obeawt ; they'n tell yo' if yo'n ax' 'm.' ' Well^, 

they'd better pack off, an' thee wi' 'em, for by , if 

there's any damage done, I'll look afther yo.' Theaw may 
tell 'em, they'n ha' no play to-neet.' * Then nobody will,' 
said I, as I went out, and shut the door after me. I had 
scarcely got to my former station, when a coach drove into 
the street, and on its being ascertained that it contained 
Himt, Thomas Chapman, and other friends, a loud huzza 
burst from the dense midtitude, mingled with a few hisses; 
but the minority were quickly silenced. Hunt then 
mounted the box, and addressing the people, stated that 
the manager had written to him, saying there woidd not 
be any performance that night, and requesting (I thiok) 
that he would come up and try to get the people to disperse, 
and go home. He next entered on some general topics, 
and with singular bad taste, to say the least of it (for his 
impetuosity over-ran his judgment), he said, ' the autho- 
rities only wanted a pretext to let the bloody butchers of 
Waterloo loose upon the people;' and concluded by 
advising them to retire to their homes peaceably. We 
then gave three cheers ; the carriage disappeared, and the 
street was soon deserted. Our party went to the Robin 
Hood, where we were joined by a score or two others, and 
we set to, and caroused until midnight, and then returned 
home." 

Himt's folly in going to court insult was more than 
matched by the impudence and insolence of some of the 
" respectable" inhabitants. A party of coarse rufifians, in 
the garb of gentlemen, forced themselves into his private 
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room in the Spread Ea^e, and signalized their brayery by 
offering battle to the few Mends who had met io spend a 
quiet evening with him. '* They were a set of lud^ di^," 
says Bamford. *' Had they been taken by ns in the fiict, 
there would have been a S(ae and pitiable account of them 
in the morning." They were not, howeyer, taken in the 
fact. Bamford and his picked men were off to the HoUn 
Hood, where they were joined by a score or two of others* 
and these world-regenerators ''set to and caroused till 
midnight, and then returned home." There was a leyily 
and flippancy about all this that giyes us, as we lo(^ 
back upon it now, little proof that the actors had any deep 
feeling of the responsil^ty they were incurring as the 
advocates of great national rights ; but they also furnish an 
argument that these men, thus idly oceiqiying themselves, 
were very far from being dangerous revolutionists. 

At the spring assizes, at Chester, Baguley and some 
others were tried, found guilty, and sentenced to two years' 
imprisonment, for seditious harangues at Stockport. The 
evidence against some of them was strong enough, if the 
witnesses were to be believed ; but if anything was deficient 
in proof as to the harangues of each individual prisoner, 
the law of conspiracy, as defined by judges, supplied any 
short-coming. They had '' breathed together," and there- 
fore each was made responsible for all that had been uttered. 
There was another '* conspiracy" at a subsequent meeting 
in Stockport, in which Sir C. Wolseley, an honest, but 
not a very wise man, Fitton, both honest and shrewd, 
indomitable old John En^ht, the " revered and ruptured " 
Ogden, and Harrison, took part. Sir Charles and Harrison 
were afterwards tried for sedition, found guilty of having 
breathed together, and imprisoned. 

On the 21st of June, 1819, another meeting was held on 
St. Peter's Field, Manchester, and resolutions were passed 
appointing district delegates for a general national union to 
reform the government. Meetings took place about the 
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same time at Oldham, Bdton, Hoyton, Bury, Heywood, 
Stockport, Ashton-mider-Lyne, Failsworth, Gee Cross, 
Lees, Middleton, Rochdale, Todmorden, Bamsley, Hobn- 
firth, Leeds, and other towns, all unrepresented in 
parliament; and, says Mr. Wheeler, ''with a view to 
embarrass the goyemment, a pledge was generally entered 
mto by the people attending the several places of rendezvous 
to abstain from the use of any exciseable article not 
absolutely necessary to support existence." HtmtT to 
supply the place of coffee, recommended his own roasted 
com which was found to be a very unpalatable substitute ; 
and sloe leaves did not produce so pleasant a beverage as 
* tea. The main stress was laid on abstinence from spirits 
and ale ; and the good old loyalists were shocked at the 
iniquity of soberness from such a motive. A placard, 
signed, '' Bob Short,'' was stuck on all the walls, and dis- 
tributed from house to house, denouncing all as enemies to 
the working people who would persuade them to renoimce 
the use of the good old English drinks, and lurging the 
readers to return to their good old drunken habits, to prove 
their attachment to king, and church, and constitution, 
endangered by this conspiracy to promote sobriety. The 
expense of this precious production, amoimting to some 
eighty poimds, was defrayed from the church-rates ! The 
item for " printing" was objected to at the parish table, on 
the groimd that the particulars were not given, but it was 
passed notwithstanding. An application to the Court of 
King's Bench was made, and a mandamus was issued that 
the particulars should be laid before the parish, in vestry 
assembled, on which the churchwardens, ashamed, not of 
issuing, but in being foimd out in issuing, persuasives to 
drunkenness, withdrew the item entirely from their accounts, 
which were then passed. This attempt to pay out of church- 
rates, for an earnest inculcation of the duty of drunkenness, 
created a desire to inquire more strictly into the church- 
warden's expenditure ; and it was foimd, at a subsequent 
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vestry meeting, that three bottles of wine, per man, besides 
brandy, had been consumed at their annual dinner, and I 
remarked, on the use of brandy in addition to this intolerable 
quantity of sack, that probably the three churchwardens 
had remained, after their company had left them, to 
sing:— 

" Her6 are we met three meny boys. 
Three merry boys I trow are we." 

Meeting one of the churchwardens, a few days afterwards, 
he asked — "How did you know that we sang 'Willie 
brew'd a peck o' malt ?' " 

" It was desirable," says Mr. Wheeler, " to stop these 
combined movements of the disaffected." The combined^ 
movements were, frequently public meetings, "training," 
and abstinence from intoxicating liquors — as for abstinence 
from coffee, all Himt's popularity could not make a decoc- 
tion from his roasted com go down. For an account of the 
reasons for training I must borrow again from Bamford : — 

" These drillings were also to our sedentary weavers and spinners 
periods of healthful exercise and enjoyment. ^Our drill masters were 
generally old soldiers of the line, or of militia, or local mib'tia regi- 
ments ; they put the lads through their fSacings in quick time, and 
soon learned them to march with a steadiness and regularity which 
would not have disgraced a regiment on parade. When dusk came, 
and we could no longer see to work, we jumped from our looms, and 
rushed to the sweet cool air of the fields, or the waste lands, or the 
green lane sides. We mustered, we fell into rank, we fisu^ed, marched, 
halted, faced about, counter-marched, halted again, dressed, and 
wheeled, in quick succession, and without confusion ; or, in the grey 
of a fine Sunday mom, we would saimter through the mists, fragrant 
with the night odour of fiowers, and of new hay, and ascending the 
Tandle Hills, salute the broad sun as he climbed from the high moors 
of Saddleworth. * • * There were not any arms— no use for 
any — no pretence for any ; nor would they have been permitted. 
Some of the elderly men, the old soldiers, or those who came to watdi 
might bring a walking staff, or a young fellow might pull a stake from 
a hedge, in going to drill or in returning home ; but, assuredly, we 
had nothing like arms about us. There were no armed meetings — 
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there were no midniglit meetings. Why should we seek to conceal 
what we had no hesitation in performing in broad day ? There was 
not anything of the sort. Ko arming — ^no concealing meetings. 
Such as I have described were all our drillings, about which so much 
was afterwards said. We obtained by them all we sought, or thought 
of, an ezpertness and order whilst moving in bodies ; and there was 
no hyperbole in the statement which a magistrate afterwards made on 
oath, that ' the party with the blue and green banners came upon the 
field in beautiful order V adding, I think, that * not until then did I 
become alarmed.' " 

These trainings, harmless as Bamford believed them to 
be, excited great alarm, and scouts were sent out to see 
to what extent they were carried, and who were engaged in 
them, in order that if any of those persons afterwards took 
part in any public meeting, a connection might be proved 
to exist between the public demonstration and the partially- 
concealed training. This chain of connection was esta- 
blished very cleverly. An amateur spy, of the name of 
Murray, went, with three others, and witnessed the drilling 
on White Moss. The radicals took an effectual mode of 
fixing the circiunstances in his memory. They gave him 
and his companions a sound drubbing. At the trial of 
Hunt and others at York, the drilling was proved, the 
drubbing was proved, and it was also proved that a part 
of the procession, headed by Hunt when he entered Man- 
chester, on the 16th of August, stopped and hooted opposite 
Murray's shop. Ergo, in law logic, the White Moss drillei*s 
formed a part of St. Peter's Field meeting ; and„ ergo, that 
last meeting was an illegal meeting because the first was! 

Were there no gentlemen acquainted with the real 
condition and opinions of the working classes in the 
neighbourhood upon the list of magistrates, to discourage 
the employment of spies, and to repress the violence 
contemplated under the pretence of alarm ? Dr. W. Cooke 
Taylor, in his " Life and Times of Sir Robert Peel," 
says: — "In 1819, Manchester was not incorporated; in 
the eye of the law it was a village, and, as such, subject 
H 3 
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to the jurisdiction of the county magistrates. A rule Iiad 
been established by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, that no manufacturer should receive the commission 
of the peace; consequently, the magistrates were either 
landowners or clergymen. The Lancashire squires viewed 
the manufacturing population with a jealousy which may 
have been imreasonable, but certainly was not imnatural ; 
they saw persons suddenly becoming their rivals in wealth 
and influence by a coimse of industry and economy, which 
hereditary prejudices led them to despise ; and they feaxed 
that these new men would displace the ancient families. 
The clergy were identified in feeling with the landlords, 
by habit, education, and social intercoimse; for a very 
large proportion of the manufacturers belonged to dissent- 
ing sects. With such feelings they allowed the meeting 
of the 16th of August to assemble, hoping, by a coup d'itat, 
to strike terror into the reformers of Manchester, and, 
perhaps, disposed to show their contempt for spinners 
and weavers by arresting the leader in the midst of the 
assembly." 

The government was alarmed at the frequency of the 
reform meetings, at the vast numbers who thus congre- 
gated, and at the language uttered. On July 1st Lord 
Sidmouth issued circular letters to the lords-lieutenant of 
the disturbed counties, recommending prompt and effectual 
means for the preservation of the public tranquillity, and 
that the yeomanry should hold themselves in readiness. 
On the following day a meeting was held at NewhaU-hill, 
Birmingham, where Sir Charles Wolseley was nominated 
"legislatorial attorney and representative" for that town. 
On the 30th of the month a proclamation was issued 
by the Prince Regent against military training, seditious 
meetings and writings, and the election of legislatorial 
attomies. The local authorities supplied the government 
with the assertions of the existence of a dangerous spirit, 
and earnestly besought the means of putting it down. 
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On the 1st of July, J. Sylvester, R. Wright, W. Marriott, 
C. W. Ethelston, and J. Norris, magistrates, wrote to Lord 
Sidmouth from the Manchester New Bailey Court House, 
stating that, urged on by the harangues of a few desperate 
demagogues, they anticipated '' a general rising ;*' that as 
the law stood, they had no power to prevent these meetings ; 
and that they were " unarmed.* * The magistrates assembled 
at the Knutsford quarter sessions, four of them clergymen, 
passed resolutions declaratory of evil designs on the part of 
tiie people, and recommending all friends of king and 
constitution to "rally roimd the standard of legal authority, 
and by the manifestation of their principles, destroy the 
banefrd eflfects of blasphemy and seditious doctrines, re- 
claim the deluded, give confidence to the loyal, and maintain 
inviolate our rights, our liberties and our laws.*' A meet- 
ing at the Manchester police office, held July 16th, of the 
" Committee to Strengthen the Civil Power," John Brad- 
shaw, Esq., in the chair, petitioned government to suppply 
them with arms and accoutrements for one thousand men. 
On the 20th July, the grand jury, addressing the Man- 
chester magistrates, recommended the immediate establish- 
ment of AEMBD ASSOCIATIONS for the purposc of strength- 
ening and supporting the civil power. This document was 
signed by 

Thomas Peel, Jolnlr^onchet, John Hardman, 

James Hay, Arthur Olegg, W. Hutchinson, 

William Tetlow, J. H. Heron, William Lomas, 

Christr. Parker, T. Worthington, Thomas Helsby, 

Thos. !^ntwistle, J. S. Barton, John Tetlow, 

Waiiam Hatton, William Hill, Robert Hay. 

The great object was that, as there was no law to pre- 
vent peaceably held meetings, the meetings should be con- 
nected with some illegal act elsewhere. On the 5th of 
August, Mr. Norris, the Manchester stipendiary magistrate, 
writes Lord Sidmouth, stating that a meeting convened 
for the 9th would not be held. This, he says, would 
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be a great disappointment to the neighbouring townd^ 
which had provided a number of flags and caps of liberty 
for the occasion. He adds : — " The drilling parties increase 
very extensively, and unless some mode be devised of 
putting this system down, it promised to become a most 
formidable engine of rebellion,'^ In the doubt whether 
the open meetings could be connected with the drillings, 
it was thought very desirable that there should be some 
declarations of alarm for personal safety if those meetings 
were held, and, accordingly, we have, on the 7th of 
Ai^ust, the informations of S. N,, S. E., D. N., and D. R., 
all of Bury — the fuU names are not given — ^before Kalph 
Fletcher, of Bolton, a magistrate, formerly notorious for 
the employment of spies. The informants say : f' We all 
upon our oath say, that in various parts of the neighbour- 
hood of Bury aforesaid there are nightly assemblies of 
great numbers of men, who meet together to learn and 
practice military training, which these informants verily 
believe to be intended to qualify them for hostile purposes 
against the government of the coimtry and against the 
peace of our lord the king, his crown and dignity, and to 
the disturbance of them, these informants, who hereby assert 
their fears for their personal safety ; and therefore they, 
these informants, pray that these men so training in large 
bodies, to the terror of his fl^jesty's subjects, may be 
apprehended and committed to find sureties to keep the 
peace." Further informations, to the same effect, are sworn 
on the 9th of August, before Kalph Fletcher and James 
Watkins, whose names will be recollected in connection 
with the West Houghton af&ir, in 1812. Ralph Fletcher 
writes, on the 10th of August, to Lord Sidmouth, repre- 
senting that the public meetings are so demoralizing and 
so terrifying to his majesty's loyal subjects, that, " under 
whatever pretext they may be called," they ought to be 
suppressed. On the 12th of August Mr. Norris, whose 
legal knowledge was about co-extensive with the weakness 
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of his judgment, again writes Lord Sidmouth, and says, in 
reference to the drillings : " They affect to say that it is for 
the purpose of appearing at Manchester in better order, &c. 
on Monday next ; but military discipline was not requisite 
for this purpose, and a more alarming object is so palpable 
that it is impossible not to feel a moral conviction that 
insurrection and rebellion is their ulterior object." At the 
same time the Cheshire magistrates, assembled at Knutsford, 
send a memorial to Lord Sidmouth, asserting that thousands 
of young persons in schools were taught principles of a 
most daiigerous tendency, and praying that such schools 
should be suppressed, and that '' if the existing laws are not 
sufficient for that purpose, others should he framed for their 
prevention,^* The names of the persons thus memorializing 
were : — 

Earl of Stamford, Sir J. T. Stanley, Peter Brooke, 

Edwin Oorbett, Dayies Dayenport, W. Egerton, 

John Ford, John Clegg, Egerton Leigh, 

Thomas Parker, Edward Stracey, E, V. Townsend, 

Trafltord Trafford, T. W. Tatton, R. Wilbraham, 

John Brown, clerk, J. T. Law, clerk, J. H. Malloiy, clerk. 

On the 13th of August, before the Rev. W. R. Hay, 
*^ Jonathan Andrew, of Manchester, maketh oath and saith 
that, on Thursday evening, the 12th inst., betwixt the 
hours of eight and nine o'clock, he saw exercising on the 
new road to Rochdale from twenty to twenty-five men, 
armed with staves, from four to five feet long, and appa- 
rently from three to three and a half inches round, similar 
to a brush'Stailj but chiefly of green wood. He heard the 
word of command given (by a person separated from the 
rest), ' March,' ' Hcdt,' &c." Poor Jonathan ! Drilling in 
the open public road with mop-stails of green wood must 
have had a formidable appearance indeed. Why did he not 
swear that he also was alarmed } With aU these depositions 
as to drilling, and oaths of people that they were afraid for 
their personal safety, the magistrates were not sure that 
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they had yet made aU right. At midnight of the 15th of 
August they were yet in nncertointy as to their power of 
preventing the meeting to be held next day. Mr. Norris, 
in a letter to Lord Sidmouth, dated eleven o'clock, p.m., 
says that although the magistrates, as then advised, did not 
then think of preventing the meeting^ they were alarmed, 
and were in a state of painful uncertainty. Can it be that 
while thus writing to Lord Sidmouth, officially, there was 
a private resolution, perhaps directed by him, to allow the 
meeting to assemble and to disperse it with the swords of 
the yeomanry, notoriously known to have bec^ sharpened 
for the occasion? On the very evening on which Mr. 
Norris wrote, Himt had offered to surrender himself volun- 
tarily. Did the magistrates, as Dr. Taylor supposes, rather 
seek the opportunity of striking terror mto the multitude 
assembled by arresting their leader, no matter at what risk 
of bloodshed, before their eyes ? 



CHAPTER XL 

THE 8IXTEEKTH OF AUGUST, 1819. 

The morning of the 16th of August came, and soon after 
nine o'clock the people began to assemble. From the 
windows of Mr. Baxter's house in Mosley-street, I saw the 
main body proceeding towards St. Peter's Field, and never 
saw a gaytr spectacle. There were hazard-looking men 
certainly, but the majority were young persons, in their 
best Sunday's stiits, and the light coloured dresses of the 
cheerM tidy-looking women relieved the effect of the dark 
fustians worn by the men. The ''marching order," <rf 
which so much was said afterwards, was what we often see 
now in the processions of Sunday-school children and 
temperance societies. To our eyes the niunerous flags 
seemed to have been brought to add to the picturesque 
effect of the ps^eant. Slowly and orderly the midtitudes 
took their places round the hustings which stood on a spot 
now included imder the roof of the Free Trade Hall, near 
its south-east comer. Our company laughed at the fears of 
the magistrates, and the remark was, that if the men 
intended mischief they would not have brought their wives, 
their sisters, or their children with them. I passed round 
the outskirts of the meeting, and mingled with the groups 
that stood chatting there. I occasionally asked the women 
if they were not afraid to be there, and the usual laughing 
reply was — "What have we to be a&aid of?" I saw Himt 
arrive, and heard the shouts of the sixty thousand persons 
by whom he was enthusiastically welcomed, as the carriage 
in which he stood made its way, through the dense crowd, 
to the hustings. I proceeded to my dwelling-house in 
Salford, intending to return in about an hour or so to 
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witness in wliat manner so large a meeting would separate. 
I had not been at home more than a quarter of an homr 
when a wailing sound was heard from the main street, and, 
rushing out, I saw people running in the direction of 
Pendleton, their &ces pale as death, and some with blood 
trickling down their cheeks. It was with difficulty I could 
get any one to stop and tell me what had happened. The 
unarmed multitude, men, women, and children, had been 
attacked with miurderous results, by the military. 

The magistrates had resolved, at the last moment, that 
Himt, and the Mends who accompanied him to the hustings, 
should be apprehended in the face of the meeting. It was 
a great assemblage, and, no doubt, they thought the capture 
of the ringleaders in the presence of sixty thousand persons 
would produce a salutary effect. There was abundance of 
force at hand to render resistance hopeless. The number of 
special constables had been greatly increased, two hundred 
additional haying been sworn in for the occasion ; a portion 
were stationed round the hustings, and another formed a 
hne of communication thence to the house in which the 
magistrates were assembled, a distance of about a hundred 
yards. Near to the field, ready the moment their services 
were required, were six troops of the 15th Hussars, a troop 
of horse artillery, with two guns, the greater part of the 
31st regiment of infentry, some companies of the 88th 
regiment, the Cheshire yeomanry, of between three and four 
hundred men, and the Manchester yeomanry, of about forty, 
the latter hot-headed young men who had volunteered into 
that service from their intense hatred of radicalism. With 
such a force at command, the warrant might have been 
executed without the slightest tumult. Had Nadin, the 
deputy constable, a man of more bluster than courage, been 
afraid to proceed along the line of constables, a few men 
from the regular army might have formed an additional 
line for his protection. No such intention was indicated ; 
Hunt had addressed the dense midtitude, now hushed into 
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deep silence intently listening to the opening of his speech, 
when, suddenly, at a quick trot past the comer of a wall 
which bounded Brown's cottage, appeared the Manchester 
yeomanry, and drew up in front of the house in which the 
magistrates were met. The crowd received them, as 
Bamford says, with a shout of good will — as the aggressors 
said, with a shout of defiance, when, as suddenly as they 
had appeared at the outskirts of the meeting, they drew 
their swords, waved them round their heads, and dashed 
into the crowd! Nadin had said he was afraid to serve 
the warrant, and this was the way it was to be served. 
As the yeomanry neared the hustings the inert resistance 
of those who could not move out of the way increased, and 
the troops were separated, each man striving to open out 
his own way, some with pale ^es and firmly-closed eyes, 
striking with their sabres as if they were insane. At this 
lime two squadrons of the hussars came upon the field. 
Sir W. JoUifPe, who was a lieutenant in the regiment, 
says ; — " It was then, for the first time, that I saw the 
Manchester yeomanry; they were scattered singly or in 
small groups, over the greater part of the field, literally 
hemmed up, and wedged into the mob, so that they were 
powerless either to make an impression or to escape ; in 
fact they were in the power of those whom they were 
designed to overawe ; and it required only a glance to dis- 
cover their helpless position, and the necessity of our being 
brought to their rescue." The attack was then ordered. 
The hussars, in their turn, and with resistless force, dashed 
into the crowd. " People, yeomen and constables,* says Sir 
W. JoUifPe, " in their confiised attempts to escape, ran one 
over the other, so that, by the time we had arrived at the 
end of the field, the fugitives were literally piled up to a 
considerable elevation above the level of the field." The 
rescued yeomenry were not satisfied with a charge which 
had produced this frightfrd effect. Bamford says :^ 
"On the breaking of the crowd, the yeomaniy wheeled; and 
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dftflhing whererer there waa an opening, they followed, pressing and 
wounding. Many females appeared as the crowd opened; and 
striplings and mere youths were also fomid. Their cries were 
piteous and heart-rending j and would, one might have supposed, 
haye disarmed any human resentment ; but their appeals were yain. 
Women, white-yested maids, and tender youths, were indiscriminately 
sabred or trampled on ; and we haye reason for belieying, that few 
were the instances in which that forbearance was youchsafed which 
they so earnestly implored. In ten minutes from the commencement 
of the hayoc, the field was an open and almost deserted space. The 
sun looked down through a sultry and motionless air ; the curtains 
and blinds of the windows within yiew were all dosed. A gentleman 
or two might occasionally be seen looking out from some houses of 
recent erection, near the door of which a group of persons (special 
constables) were collected, and apparently in conyersation ; others 
were assisting the wounded, or carrying off the dead. The hustings 
remained, with a few broken and hewed flag-stayes erect, and a torn 
or gashed banner or two drooping, whilst oyer the whole field were 
strewed caps, bonnets, hats, shawls, and shoes, and other parts of 
male and female dress, trampled, torp, and bloody. The yeomaniy 
had dismounted ; some were easing their horses' girths, others ac|just- 
ing their a(X}outrements, and some were wiping their sabres. Seyeral 
mounds of human beings still remained where they had fallen, 'crushed 
down and smothered ; some of these were still groaning ; others, with 
staring eyes, were gasping for breath $ and others would neyer breathe 
more. All were silent saye those low soimds, and the occasional 
snorting and pawing of steeds. Persons might sometimes be noticed 
peeping from attics, and oyer the tall ridgings of houses, but they 
quickly withdrew, as if fearful of being obseryed, or unable to sustain 
the full gaze of a scene so hideous and abhorrent.'* 

Hunt and his companions on the hustings had been 
taken into custody during the enactment of this frightful 
tragedy. 

Sir W. JoUiffe says: — "The hussars generally droye 
the people forwards with the flats of their swords; but 
sometimes, as is almost invariably the case when men are 
placed in such situations, the edge was used both by the 
hussars and, as I have heard, by the yeomen, but of this^ 
latter part, I was not cognizant; and belieying though I 
do that nine out of t^i of the sabre wounds were caused 
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by the hussars, I must still consider that it redounds to the 
humane forbearance of tJie men of the 15th that more 
wounds were not received, when the vast numbers are 
taken into consideration with whom they were brought 
into hostile collision." Cdlision is not exactly the term 
to describe an action where the striking was all on one 
side. Every blow was an unnecessary one, for no resist- 
ance was ever attempted. Subsequent inquiry proved that 
the yeomanry had a larger share in the infliction of sabre 
wounds than Sir W. JoUiffe attributes to them, and to 
them alone the di8hoiu>ur attaches of having wounded 
several peaceable persons on the adjacent streets after the 
disper-sion of the meeting. 

It was known that some of the reporters who were on 
the hustings, amongst them Mr. Tyas, of the London TimeSf 
when the sanguinary attack was made upon the assembled 
multitude, had been taken into custody, and it was feared 
that no relation of the ev^its would reach London, except 
what might be sent by directions of the magistracy, and 
coloured to justify their conduct. Mr. John Edward Taylor 
undertook to write to one London paper that evening, and 
I to another. Our narratives appeared in print on the 
following day, and, bearing greater internal evidence of 
truth, they received credence in preference to the accounts 
sent to government and the government press, and raised 
a strong feeling of indignation, which was deepened in 
intensity, and spread to all parts of the kingdom, when 
the reporter of the Times, rescued from durance, cor- 
roborated all our statements, and added details of still 
deep^ atrocity than those which we had described. 

Hie Manchester magistrates, alarmed at the tone of 
poljlic opinion in London, had a meeting, hastily con- 
vened, on Thursday, the 19th, at the police-office, adjourned 
th^ce to the Star Inn, where it might be safe from the 
posdbility of intrusion on the part of any police commis- 
sioiier, who might hold the opinion that a peaceable 
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assembly ouglit not to have been dispersed by the sword. 
Besolutions, as if adopted at a public meeting, were passed 
and published, thanking the magistrates and the soldiers. 
I have mentioned that, from the time of the " blanket 
meeting," reform principles had been making gradual pro^ 
gress amongst the middle classes, disgusted by the arbitrary 
and the tyrannical, though cowardly, proceedings of the 
Sidmouth administration. The dispersion of a legally^ 
conyened meeting aroused a general indignation, which 
proved that the old doctrine of non-resistance to arbitrary 
power was on the wane; and the smu^led passing of 
thanks, so dishonestly sent forth, occasioned an expression 
of public feeling and opinion, such as had never been 
manifested in Manchester before. The following deciiA- 
BATioN and FBOTEST agaiust the Star-Inn resolutions was 
immediately issued: — 

**We the undersigned, without indiyiduallj approving of the 
manner in which the meeting held at St. Peter's, on Monday the 
16th of August, was constituted, hereby declare, that we are fiiUy 
satisfied, bj pergonal observation or imdoubted information, that it 
WM petfecthf peaceahle ; that no seditious or intemperate harangues 
were made there ; that the riot act, if read a;t aU^ was read privately, 
or without the Jcnowledge ofaffrecet hody of the meeting s and we feel 
it our boimden duty to protest against, and to express our utter dis- 
approbationo^ the unexpected and imneeeesary violence by which the 
assembly was dispersed, 

" We further declare that the meeting convened at the Police Office, 
on Thursday the 19th of August, for the purpose of thanking the 
magistrates, municipal officers, soldiery, &c., was strictly and ex- 
cltisively private; ai\d in order that its privacy might be more 
completely ensured, was adjourned to the Star Inn. It is a matter 
of notoriety that no expression of dissent from the main o^ect of the 
meeting was there permitted. 

"We therefore deny that it had any claim to the title of a 
* numerous and hiffhly-respectable meeting of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester and Salford and their neighbourhood ;' and we hereby invite 
those who have presumed so to style it, to join with us in giving to 
the inhabitants at large of Manchester and Salford and their neigh- 
bourhood a pubUo opportunity of expressing their real opinions upon 
the subject." 
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In the course of two or three days this protest received 
four thousand eight hundred signatures, including those of 
a considerable portion of persons who, in ordinary parlance, 
woidd be spoken of as belonging to the ''respectable 
classes.*' It may gratify sons and grandsons to see some 
of the names attached to this declaration, at a time when 
there was some danger incurred by the expression of any 
opinion adverse to the powers that were: — 
T. B. W. Sanderson, Thomas Steyen, Henry Moore, 

Edward Baxter, John Smedley, Francis Jackson, 

John Beeves, J. S. Ormerod, George Horrocks, 

William Wright, Bichard Woodward, William Johns, 

William Tuer, 

Peter Tuer, 

John Shuttleworth, 

Hez. Weight, 

W. Norris Buckley, 

John Barlow, 

John Ashton, 

Jesse Gallemore, 

William Shawcross, 

John Braddock, 

WUliam CantreU, 

John Hayes, 

John Atkinson, 

William Sutcliffe, 

James Kershaw, 

J. E. Taylor, 

J. B. Thompson, 

John Fletcher, 

John Kenworthy, 

F. B. Atkinson, 

Archibald Prentice, 

Benjamin Beddome, 

Peter Ooe, 

George Johnston, 

William Gadsby, 

Henry Grimshaw, 

John Mangnall, 

Stephen Bates, 



Samuel Hobson, 
John Hobson, 
Samuel Winks, 
John Bobinson, 
Bichard Potter, 
Henry Pope, 
John Brooks, 
Joseph Weight, 
Joseph Manson, 
John Eadcliffe, 
William Harvey, 
Thomas Johnston, 
John Johnston, 
Jonathan Lees, 
John Harrison, 
Joseph GbUemore, 
James Anderson, 
B.W. B.Sanderson, 
Benj. Holbrooke, 
Isaac Lees, 
John Swindells, 
Thomas Wilkins, 
James Occleston, 
Samuel Livesey, 
James Bates, 
John Bichardson, 
William Wood, 
John Mitchell, M.D., 



Samuel Bates, 
Bobert Askew, 
Joseph Anthony, 
Joseph Hawkes, 
Thomas Jones, 
William Byley, 
William Barlow, 
Edmund Lord, 
Jeremiah Turner, 
Samuel Pullein, 
John Ghrundy, 
Thomas Beed, 
John Gallemore, 
Thos. Tipping, jun., 
Jeremiah Buckley, 
Daniel Lonsdale, 
Thomas Hopkins, 
Joseph Wood, 
George WooUam, 
Bichard Wilson, 
Thomas Kershaw, 
Alexander Haliday, 
Bobert Wright, 
Joseph Woodward, 
Charles PoUitt. 
John Dewhurst, 
John Johnson, 
John Blackshaw, 
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William Barratt, J. B. a?aylor, William Harrison, 

Joseph Barratt, John Foster, Thomas Qrundy, 

Edmund Wilson, Francis Wood, William Spencer, 

William Clarke, William Swindells, J. G-. Bobberds, 

Edward Fonlkes, Thomas Oakden, J. S. Grafton. 

By way of counteracting the effect of this energetic 
protest, on the 27th of August Lord Sidmouth communi- 
cated to the Manchester magistrates, and to Major TrafEbrd, 
and the military serving under him, the thanks of the 
Prince E^ent, *' for their prompt, decisive, and efficient 
measures for the preservation of the public peace " on the 
16th instant. This haste to thank the delinquents greatly 
added to the exac^bation of the public mind. On Septem- 
ber 2nd a large meeting was held in Westminster, at which 
Sir Francis Burdett presided, and a remonstrance to the 
Eeg^it was adc^ted, calling on him to order the prosecution 
of the Manchester magistrates by the law officers of the 
crown. Meetings were also held in the city of London, at 
Glasgow, York, Bristol, Liverpoc^ Norwidi, Nottingham, 
and other large towns, to address the Regent on the same 
subject. Some petitioned for inquiry; others passed a 
strong censure on the Manchester authorities and the 
ministers who had advised the royal letter of thanks. It 
was as the breaking up of a great frost. The middle classes 
had speared as if they were bound up in the icy chains of 
indifference to I3ie demands of their humble fellow-country- 
mssa for Hidbr feir share of representation ; but the sudden 
omtburst showed that whatever opinions they might hold, as 
to how &r the elective franchise might safely be extended, 
they were not disposed quietly to witness death inflicted on 
men whose only crime had been, that they asked for uni- 
Vi^mL suffrage, vote by ballot, annual parliaments, and the 
repeal of the corn-law. 

Meanwhile hundreds of persons wounded upon that fatal 
16th of August were enduring dreadful sufferings. They 
were disabled from work ; not daring to apply for parish 
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relief; not even daring to ask for surgical aid, lest, in the 
arbitrary spirit of the time, their acknowledgment that 
they had received their wounds on St. Peter's Field might 
send them to prison — ^perhaps to the scaffold. A subscrip- 
tion was entered into for their relief; a careful and rigid 
inquiry was made for many successive weeks, the committee 
meeting in my warehouse, then in Chmrch-street ; and 
thus we arrived at an approximation to the extent of death 
and calamity inflicted. The published statement €i the 
committee, at the conclusion of that long and careful inves- 
tigation, records the deaths that had occurred : — 

JohnAshton, CowHIl, Oldham; sabred. 

John Ashworth, of the Bull's Head, Manchester; sabred and 
trampled on. 

Thomas Backley, Baretrees, Ohaddert<m ; sabred and stabbed. 

'William Dawson, Saddleworth; sabred, crushed, and killed on 
the spot. 

Fildes, Kennedy-street, Manchester, an in&nt; rode over 

by the cavalry. 

John Lees, Oldham ; sabred. A coroner's inquest held on the 
body, adjourned -without a verdict. 

Arthur O'KeiU, Pigeon-street, Manchester ; inwardly crushed. 

Martha Partington, Ecdes ; f^irown into a cellar and lulled on the 
spot. 

Joseph Whitworth, Hyde; shot. 

James Orompton, Barton ; trampled on by the cavalry. 

Mary Heys, Oxfbrd-street, Manchester ; rode over by the cavalry. 

The names of the wounded, their ages, their places of 
recdd^ioe, the manner in which they received their hurts, 
and the amount of pecuniary relief which they received, 
icre also given in the published report of the committee. 
Their number was fottb httitdbeb xsd rwENTT, and the 
deputation from London state, that at the time they made 
their report, there were still one hdtndked and foety 
CASES to be considered by the local committee, which con- 
tinued its meetings till these cases were investigated and 
relief administered. The deputation, Messrs. Bayner and 
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Hall, report to the central committee that out of four 
hundred of the sufferers whom they visited and relieyed, 
one hundred and thirteen were females, being the mothers, 
wives, sisters, and children of many of the persons who 
attended that memorable meeting ; that out of those four 
hundred and twenty persons materially injured, one hun- 
dred and forty received severe sabre cuts, and fourteen of 
those were inflicted on females ; and that a great nimiber 
of the sufferers had declared, "that if their respective 
parish officers had then been 'acquainted with the injuries 
they had sustained by attending the Manchester meeting, 
they would have been deprived of aid when their sufferings 
more particularly demanded it." The deputation further 
remark, that "they could not observe but with sur- 
prise the very general fear and dislike that the sufferers 
manifested against applying for medical relief to the Man- 
chester Infirmary, not from any apprehension that their 
wounds and injuries would have been neglected or unskil- 
ftilly treated, but they themselves would have been huffed 
and insulted on account of their political principles." As 
to the condition of the sufferers, the deputation report : 
" As the visits of your deputation were made unejipectedly, 
and frequently at those hours when these poor people were 
preparing or partaking of their hard and scanty meals, they 
had therefore ample opportunities of observing that their 
sole subsistence was potatoes, with a small quantity of 
salt, measured out in inadequate quantities to each indivi- 
dual of the family. Here and there waa to be seen a little 
fat or dripping mixed up with the potatoes ; but in no 
instance among the weavers did your deputation see a 
morsel of animal food ; and they ascertained, that in most 
&tmilies where there were children, the taste of meat was 
imknown from one year to another." 

Eleven persons killed ; six hundred wounded ; sixty 
thousand carrying to their homes the recollections of 
that fatal day ; poverty and misery in every cottage ; deep 
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distress, attributable, not unjustly, to lieayy taxation and a 
law prohibiting the importation of food. Was there no wild 
revenge for the injuries inflicted — ^no vengeance on the 
instruments of an iron-handed government — ^no retaliation 
with the dagger for the cruel and wanton assault by the 
sword ? There was not. The population of Lancashire 
had Mth in the just administration of the law. Its working 
men, rough in manner and rude in speech, but shrewd, 
intelligent, and possessing much of the generous qualities 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, would not stoop to cowardly 
assassination. They had faith in their principles and 
greater belief in moral than physical force. On the day 
after the &ttal sixteenth of August, the consciences of the 
guilty conjured up armies of deeply-enraged men, marching 
on Manchester, and devoting it to destruction. Thirty 
thousand pikemen were said to be actually on their road 
from Oldham alone ! In that paralysis of terror, anything 
might have been done. But the men of Lancashire would 
not seek reform throi^h the horrors of a sanguinary revo- 
lution. The heUM was strong amongst them that bloodshed 
had never added much to the amount of liberty ; they had 
no fidth that freedom could be snatched as a brand from 
the flames of civil war. There was no armed attack ; no 
private exercise of wild revenge. Reverend W. R. Hay, 
who was rewarded with a living of £2,400 a year for his 
services in " putting down" the Reformers ; Reverend W. 
C. Ethelston, whose reading of the Riot Act nobody ever 
heard; stipendiary magistrate James Norris, who sought 
from government a power beyond the existing law ; Hugh 
Hornby Birley, who led the attack upon a defenceless 
multitude ; Joseph Nadin, who harshly apprehended those 
who were to be harshly punished under judge-made law ;— 
aU these have gone to their graves, without an assault, 
without an insult. 

The subscription was for a double purpose — ^to relieve 
the sufferings of those who, being wounded or bruised, had 
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been deprived of the means of obtaining bread — and to 
protect and defend the persons who had been arrested. 
At the date of the report, 14th February, 1820, the sums 
distributed to the sufferers amounted to £1,206 13s. 8d.; 
there had been expended £1,077 6s. 9d. in law charges; 
and there was a balance on hand of £768 Is. 9d. towards 
the expenses to be incurred at the approaching assizes, 
and the relief of the persons whose cases had not yet been 
fully investigated. The amount of the subscription proved 
that a deep sympathy for the oppressed and injured re- 
formers prevailed amongst the middle classes, an inference 
which Mr. Bamford has omitted to draw, though he has 
made grateful notice of acts of individual kindness to him* 
self. It was a healthM sign of the times, which should 
not be passed over in silence ; for sympathy with reformers 
gave the promise of co-operation in the work of reform ; 
and from this period may be dated a marked and favourable 
change in the current of public opinion. 

Amongst the recipients of pecuniary aid were the 
persons who were imprisoned along with Mr. Hunt, who 
each had ten pounds. They were : Mr. Joseph Johnson, 
brush-maker, of No. 17, ShudehiU, Manchester, the host 
of Hunt ; indomitable old John Knight ; Mr. Moorhouse, 
a coach proprietor, of Stockport ; Mr. Saxton, the printer 
of the Manchester Observer ; Samuel Bamford, of Middle- 
ton, the poet of radicalism ; Healey, of Lees, near Oldham, 
commonly called Doctor Healey ; Jones, Swift, and Wilde ; 
and Mrs. Gfaunt and Mrs. Hargreaves. Five persons 
against whom bills had been found for having been on the 
field on the 16th of August, and who had been confined 
five months for want of bail, received amongst them 
£28 10s. Twenty-nine persons, imprisoned for various 
offences, but against whom no bills were found, received 
amongst them £47. The following are a few extracts from 
the report, as a specimen of the various cases in which 
relief was given : — Margaret Booth, dreadfully crushed in 
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the crowd, disabled nine weeks, still (February, 1820) 
unwell, £3. James Beswick, severe sabre cut on his 
elbow, and trampled on by the crowd, disabled seven weeks : 
he had held up his arm to save his head, £2. William 
Butterworth, of Stake Hill, near Middleton, a desperate cut 
on the right arm, just below the shoulder, stiU disabled, 
£4 5s. Peter Blair, of Eccles, weaver, a severe sabre cut 
on his right shoulder, knocked down and bruised, £2. 
Thomas Billington, of Chapel-street, Ardwick, severe sabre 
cut on the top of the head, which went to the skull, and 
both arms bruised; he was repeatedly chased round the yard 
of the Friends' meeting-house, and received this cut on 
goin^ out of the gate, £1 12s. Thomas Blinstone, aged 74 
years. Back Turner-street, both aims broken, and much 
bruised in the body (disabled for life), assisted to remove 
to his parish, £2. I need not multiply instances, but I 
may add that amongst the other woimded were — ^a man 
aged 61, four 60, two 64, one 67, one 65, two men 50, a 
man 70, a woman 55, one 63, three men 63, a man 76, one 
69, a woman 64, one 67, one 74, a man 75, a man 66, one 
61, a woman 71, a man 62 (disabled for life), a woman 70, 
one 66, one 79, a man 74, one 75, a woman 64, and so on. 
Poor old Thomas Blinstone was looking on at the outside 
of the crowd when the yeomanry, turning round the wall, 
rode over him. I recollect him standing in my counting- 
house, with his two arms splintered up, and telling his case 
to the relief committee. At the conclusion he said, " and 
what is wur than aw, mesters, they'n broken my spectacles, 
and awVe ne'er yet been able to get a pair that suits me." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SUBSCKIPTIONS AND SUBSEQUENT TBIALS. 

Amongst the subscribers to the fimd for the relief of the 
indigent sufferers on the 16th of August, 1819, waa the 
Duke of Hamilton, lord lieutenant of the county of Lanark. 
A snow storm in January, 1820, which, for a time, levelled 
all distinctions of rank, l»:ought the premier peer of Scotland 
and myself together at Berwick-on-Tweed. A few days 
before, one of the London ministerial newspapers had pub- 
lished a most abusive attack upon him, in which it was 
asserted that the money, instead of being distributed to 
mitigate the sufferings of those who had been woimded on 
that occasion, was given to excite further disaffection to the 
government. The duke was glad to hear, on the authority 
of one of the Manchester committee, a native of Lanark- 
shire, whose femily was known by him, that substantial 
relief had been given where it was much needed, and he 
listened with deep attention to my narrative of the events 
of that fatal day. He said that, after the forcible disparsicm 
of the meeting, he had been much a&aid that the irritation 
occasioned would give rise to some tumult in his own county, 
and that he had written to Lord Sidmouth, representing 
the danger of adding to the existing irritation, calling his 
attention to the extreme distress that was endured in his 
neighbourhood — a distress that was more likely to increase 
than diminish — and suggesting that, in any measure to 
repress tumult, great care should be taken to discriminate 
between those who were urged by misery and those who 
intended to excite to mischief. On his saying that the 
concession of some reform would be more likely to tran- 
quillize the coimtry than coercion, I ventured to ask how 
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&r he would extend the siiffirage. He said he would give 
a vote to all who paid direct taxes. I acknowledged that 
this would be a very important movement in adyance, but 
that it was liable to the objection that a great part of the 
revenue of the coimtry was raised by indirect taxation. 
" Would you," I asked, " tax the necessaries of life — ^the 
poor man's bread for instance — and allow him no vote?" 
^* Sir," he said, '* that is not legitimate taxation — ^it is 
extortion, which ought not for a moment to be permitted." 
" Well, my lord," I replied, " there certainly would be less 
discont^it in the country, if all who are excluded firom the 
right of voting were exempted from the payment of taxes." 
The duke expressed a desire to know how the wh^ were 
estimated amongst the active-minded men of the manufec- 
turing districts. I said that there had been a great dispo- 
sition to rely upon them as the Mends of progression, but 
that their reluctance to come out in &tvour of a hold amend- 
ment of the representative system, had greatly diminished 
the confidence of the people in their professions of regard 
far popular rights, and that the degree of confidence which 
remained would diminish tiU none was left, imless some 
iorward movement was made. The duke said that the 
whigs were disposed to move onwards, but that they wished 
to carry the Grenvilles with them. " You had better leave 
them behind you than wait for their advance," I said ; 
" they are nothing as a party ; they hold you back when 
you should advance, and thus deprive you of the public 
confidence. Throw them overboard at once ; come forward 
with a proposal for the destruction of the small rotten 
boroughs, — ^for the transference of seats to the large and 
important boroughs, — ^for shortening the duration of par- 
liaments, — and for extending the suffirage so as to include 
the inteUigence of the country, — for any honest measure 
which shall give the promise of more in due time, and I 
am confident that the whole commimity wiU be with you, 
as one man, and with a demonstration of power that will 
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compel both tones and GrenvilHtes to yield all that is 
demanded." It was not until eleven years after this con- 
versation that the whigs did make the move; they were, 
as I had predicted, nobly and generously supported by the 
coimtry ; and through that support they achieved a victory 
which promised other victories, if they would use the means. 
It would seem now as if there still remained a GrenviUe 
party to hold them back. The finality of the reform bill 
was declared; and from 1832 to 1850, every attempt to 
improve its provisions has been resisted as strenuously 
as the borough-mongers resisted the destruction of their 
str<»igholds ; and we have only last year beai relieved from 
that tax on bread, which the Duke of Hamilton declared, 
twenty-nine years before, to be an extortion which ought 
not for a moment to be permitted. 

One object of the pubUc subscription was to obtain a 
decision as to the legal character of the proceedings on the 
16th of August. A man named John Lees had died in 
consequence of sabre cuts and other injuries received that 
day, and an inquest on his body was opened at Oldham 
on the 25th of September. Much delay occurred in the 
commencement of this inquiry by the absence of the corona, 
Mr. Ferrand, from his duty, and the refusal of others to act 
in his stead ; and it was afterwards prolonged to an extent 
unexampled, partly by the number of witnesses brought 
forward, and partly by the frequent adjournments, ulti- 
mately from Oldham to Manchester, which the coroner 
interposed. It was the aim of the solicitor, Mr, Harmer, 
afterwards alderman of the city of London, who conducted 
the examination on the part of the next of kin of the 
deceased, to prove the peaceful character of the meeting, 
and the unwarrantable nature of the military attack. Chi 
the other side, efforts were made to show that previous acts 
of violence on the part of the multitude, and the reading of 
the riot act, had justified the attack, and exonerated from 
legal criminality those connected with it. Ferrand, the 
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coroner, not haying seen the body of the deceased, Mr. 
Harmer, on the 2nd of October, suggested the necessity 
of his complying with the law in that respect, and inquired 
if he had seen the body, to which Ferrand replied, *' I shall 
giye no answer,'* and, revising to give any farther infor- 
mation on the subject, proceeded afterwards to examine 
evidence for two entire days, and then, on the middle of 
the night of Tuesday, the 6th of October, he caused the 
body to be taken up, without giving any notice to the jury 
or the relations of the deceased. 

After the coroner had seen the body, it was again in- 
terred, and he continued the irregular investigation imtil 
the 13th of October, when, without any reason assigned, 
he adjourned the inquest to the 1st of December ! It would 
require very great charity to believe that this adjournment 
was not made in order that government might in the mean 
time decide how the matter should be disposed of. The 
Court of King's Bench was applied to for the purpose of 
compelling him, by mandamusy to resume and close the 
inquiry. The coroner showed cause against the mandamus, 
and the court declined interfering, on the ground that he 
had committed an irregularity, by which the proceedings 
might be considered as invalid. The coroner, by omitting 
to observe the law, had placed himself above the law ! If 
the irregularity had been designed, it could not better have 
served the purposes of the government. Mr. Harmer, in 
an affidavit intended to form the ground of the other 
proceedings, which, however, were not taken, says : " That 
on the said 1st day of December he attended at the Star 
Inn (Manchester), the place appointed by the said Mr. 
Ferrand for the jury to meet in and resume their inquiry, 
but the said Mr. Ferrand did not attend ; and this deponent 
saith that his deputy, Mr. Battye, who was there in his 
stead, dismissed the jury, by telling them that the inquest 
was at an end, and their services were no longer required ; 
and this deponent further saith, that when the said Mr. 
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Fenrand adjourned the inqaeBi, as befiire mentHnied, there 
were seyeral witnesses in attendance to ^ye evidence 
respecting the cause of the death of the said John Lees, 
but the coroner refused altogether to take the examination 
of the said witnesses." It had been the boast of Englishmen 
that the sudden and violent death of the most obscure and 
wretched ibdividual could not be passed over without the 
strictest investigation of all the circumstances attending 
such death. In those days it was the privilege of the most 
obscure and wretched coroner to render the law inoperative. 

Amongst the meetings held to protest against the pro- 
ceedings of the magistracy on the 16th of August, was one 
of the freeholders of the coimty of York, on a^requisition 
to the high sheriff, signed by the Duke of Norfolk, by Earl 
Fitzwilliam, lord lieutenant of the West Riding, and many 
other noblemen and gentlemen. " It is worthy of remark," 
says the Annual Register ^ "that the reformers left the 
whole business of the day to be conducted by the noble- 
men and gentlemen who had come forward to summon the 
meeting," a proof that the so-much-abused radicals of the 
time were quite willing to be silent when they saw persons 
of station advocating the cause of justice. In consequence 
of the part which he had taken in this public meeting. 
Earl Fitzwilliam immediately received from the Prince 
Eegent his dismissal from the office of lord Heutenant, a 
proceeding which greatly increased the unpopularity of 
the prince's ministers. Amidst the indignation which pre- 
vaiLed, considerable amusement was created by the issue of 
the following remarkable circular : — 

"Whitehall, November 6, 1819. 

" My Lord, — ^Haying beeen informed that there are laying about 
throughout the kingdom, especially in the maritime part of it, a great 
number of cannon, which are private property, a considerable jpor^ of 
which were formerly used in merchant's ships, I beg leave to call 
your lordship's attention to this subject; and to request that you 
will direct the magistrates imder your lordship's charge, to make the 
necessary inquiries within their respective districts, and if any gun 
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oi this description should be found therein, that they will cause 
immediate steps to be taken, with the consent of their owners, for 
rendering them useless^ or for removing them to a place of security. 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c., 
" H. H. Lieutenant of ." " Sidmouth. 

This elegant and grammatical piece of official composition 
reminds me of a placard, or proclamation, issued by the 
sapient justices, denouncing the intended meeting to be 
illegal, and yet commanding the people to " abstain from 
attending the said meeting at. their peril,^^ In allusion to 
this, Himt good hmnouredly remarked, that very likely 
their clerk being gone to his dinner, the justices had com- 
posed this notice themselves, which at once would explain 
the absurdity of its language, for though a commission of 
the peace might have the magical effect of endowing a man 
with law, it did not foUow that it could teach him to write 
ihigHsh. 

On the 23rd of November parliament was opened by the 
Regent, who was greeted in no flattering manner by the 
populace. In the lords an amendment to the address was 
moved by Earl Grey, with reference to the Manchester 
proceedings, which wero characterised as illegal and uncon- 
stitutional, and ably supported by Enddne, but negatived 
by 159 peers to 34. A similar amendment, after two days' 
debate, was negatived in the commons, 150 members 
voting for, and 381 against, inquiry. With such over- 
whelming majorities ministers saw that they could easily 
carry measures for further coercion. On the 30th of 
November Lord Sidmouth, in the upper house, and Lord 
Castlereagh, in the lower, gave an outline of the coercive 
measures they had in contemplation in the then state of the 
country. They acquired the name of the " Six Acts," and 
consisted of the following bills : — 1. To take away the right 
of traversing in cases of misdemeanor. 2. To punish any 
person, found gmlty, on a second conviction, of libel, by 
fine, imprisonment, and banishment (as first introduced 
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transportation) for life. 8. For preyenting seditiotis meet^ 
ings, reqidring the names of seyen householders to the 
requisition which, in ftiture, conyened any meeting for the 
discussion of subjects connected with church and state. 4. 
To prohibit military training, except under the authority of 
a magistrate or lord -lieutenant. 5. Subjecting cheap 
periodical pamphlets on political questions to a duty similar 
to newspapers. 6. And lastly, a bill giying magistrates 
the power of entering houses hy night or by day, for the 
purpose of seizing arms belieyed to be collected for unlawful 
purposes. These bills were aU carried by large majorities. 
The entering houses hy nighty and the seyerity of the 
restrictions on the press were briefly objected to ; but 
there appeared a general concurrence in the necessity of 
strong measures. It was desirable to put down the demand 
for reform, and a borough-mongers' parliament was not slow 
in giying its aid to a tyrannical administration. The " Six 
Acts'' did not effect the intended purpose. They had the 
effect of repressing the wilder and more violent of the radical 
orators ; but in so doing, they allowed the principles of 
reform to be more quietly and more calmly considered by 
men who would otherwise haye been frightened by the 
fierce front of an intolerant radicalism. In the meantime, 
many men remained in prison charged with the crime of 
haying been present at the meeting of the 16th of August. 
Their cases will be before us by and bye. It may here be 
stated, that no time wa^ lost in endeayouring to create a 
prejudice in the minds of the public against those who were 
doomed to be victims of an arbitrary goyemment, for in a 
few weeks Francis Phillips issued a pamphlet which he was 
pleased to entitle : "An Exposure of the Calumnies circulated 
by the enemies of Social Order, against the magistrates and 
the yeomanry cavalry of Manchester and Salford." To 
counteract this slanderous production, an able work was 
written and compiled by the late Mr. John Edward Taylor, 
entitled "Notes and Observations, Critical and Explanatory, 
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on the Papers relative to the Internal State of the 
Country, &c. ; to which is appended a Reply to Mr. F. 
Philips's Exposure, &c. Effingham Wilson, London, 1 820." 
Numerous other tracts appeared on the subject; but this 
by Mr. Taylor will always be not only an important local 
record, but yaluable as containing a detail of the lawless 
tyranny which at that time prevailed amongst officials of 
aU ranks and degrees, from Lord Sidmouth down to the 
deputy constable, Nadin. We now come to the trials. 

To the occurrences of 1819, the people of Lancashire 
owe the syst^[n of giving regular and full reports in their 
local newspapers of all important public meetings and law 
proceedings. Previously, subjects of great consequence 
were dismissed in a single paragraph. A town's meeting 
in Manchester would be noticed much as follows: — "A 
large meeting was held in the Bull's Head, on Thursday 
last, for the resolutions of which see advertisement in our 
front page." The agitation kept up by the radicals, and 
the wanton stretch of power exercised by the Manchester 
magistracy, had excited so much attention that the con- 
ductors of the London press thought it worth their while 
to send able reporters to the scene of action, and the 
eagerness with which their descriptions and reports were 
read, induced the proprietors of the Manchester papers to 
take a little more trouble to satisfy public curiosity. From 
that period the Manchester papers may be referred to for 
a record of public events, coloured according to the politics 
of each, but yet frunishing materials from which he who 
takes the pains to ascertain the truth may ftimish some- 
thing like a MthM history. The London Times of the 
period set the example to the rest of the press, in the 
fulness and faithfiilness of its reports, and in the paper of 
the 30th of August, it gives a very copious accoimt of the 
proceedings on/ the examination and committal of Henry 
Hunt and his colleagues, for their appearance on the hust- 
ings on the memorable meeting of the 16th of August. 
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As it had been known that on the 27th of that numth 
the determination of the goyenunent regarding the charges 
against the prisoners would be declared, a great crowd 
had collected in front of the New Bailey prison, and 
when the doors were opened the court-house was instantly 
fiUed. The only magistrates present were Mr. Norria 
(chairman), Mr. W. Hulton, Mr. Halph Wright, Mr. 
William Marriott, Mr. T. W. Marriott, and the Bev. W. 
C. Ethelston. The names of the prisoners were called over, 
and answered in the following order : — ^Henry Hunt, Joseph 
Johnson, John Thacker Saxton, John Knight, James Moor- 
house, Samuel Bamford, Joseph Healey, Qeorge Swift, 
Thomas Jones, Bobert Wilde, and Elizabeth Gaunt. 
Elizabeth Gaunt answered to her name but feebly, being 
imable to speak out from a tendency to £Eunt, in con- 
sequence of being cut and trampled upon in the field, and 
haying been twelve days imprisoned. The chairman then 
addressed the prisoners : — " When you were last called up 
into this court, you were remanded on a charge of high 
treason. On remanding you, you were informed that the 
whole of the evidence had been sent up to Londcm, to be 
laid before the law-officers of the crown, and in the mean 
time you were to be detained. It was not imtil this morn- 
ing that a commimication was made from government, 
stating that the law-officers of the crown had for the 
present abandoned the higher charge. This conmiunication 
was not made to me ; but there is a gentleman present, Mr. 
Bouchier, who has come with orders to proceed upon a less 
charge. The charge of high treason is not get abandoned^ 
but government proceeds against you for a minor offence." 

The first witness called proved the purchase of two 
copies of the Manchester Observer , one of them containing 
the announcement of the meeting for the 9th of August. 
" Who urged you to purchase the papers ?" asked Hunt. 
The court would not allow the question to be answered. 
Hunt again asked, — '' You purchased the second paper on 
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the 14th of August?" The court would not allow the 
wxInesB to answer. — ^Biatthew Cowper, the next witness, 
was designated simply '* of Manchester." Hunt asked for 
his address. The court would not allow the question to 
be answered. Mr. Hunt, — " Of what profession are you ?" 
Witness : *' I am an accountant.'' — ^Hunt : *' Is that your 
only profession }" Chairman : '^ Don't answer that ques- 
tion." Cowper swore to haying seen certain flags and 
colours, one of them with a bloody dagger; the court 
would not allow Himt to cross-examine him. — ^Richard 
Owen, a pawnbroker, was then examined, and swore to 
his own alarm, and his belief that the town was alarmed. 
Hunt asked him when it had occurred to him to note 
down what he had deposed to? The witness refused to 
answer the question, and the court decided that he wad 
not bound to answer. Other witnesses deposed to haying 
seen the male prisoners on the hustings. The eyidence 
against Elizabeth Gaunt being only that she had been 
seen on the carriage with Hunt, the solicitor for the 
crown said he would not press for her prosecution, and 
she was discharged. 

Mr. Himt then addressed the court, denying that any 
sedition was intended, and arguing that there was no 
eyidence against them to justify a committal for trial. 
The magistrates left the court for some time, and on their 
return the chairman said : — '' Henry Hunt, and you all : 
we sent for Mr. Bouchier, in order that we might again 
carefuUy peruse the depositions. It is a most painM 
duty to me to commit you for a conspiracy. We can, 
howeyer, lay our hands on our hearts and say, we haye 
done our duty. As to the charge of conspiracy, though 
you might not haye acted all together preyious to the 
meeting, yet in the eye of the law, all those who commit 
separate acts, tending to one illegal object, are guilty of 
that crime. Coupling the two meetings together, taldng 
into consideration the manner in which the last was 
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assembled, with such insignia and in such a manner, with 
the black flag^ the hloody dagger^ with * Eqwd representa- 
turn or deaths you came in a threatening manner — ^you 
came under Hie banners of deaHi, thereby showing you 
meant to oyertum the government. There could be* no 
free discussion where that flag was unfurled. The charge 
now is, that of haying conspired to alter the law by force 
and threats. It is an illegal matter, and sufficiently made 
out, and calls upon us imperatively to commit you for 
a trial by a proper jury. It is now our painful duty to 
oonmoit you to Lancaster Castle. On account of the 
seriousness of the charge, we shall require you, Henry 
Hunt and Joseph Johnson, to give bail, yourselves in 
£1,000, and two sureties in £500 each ; and all the others, 
themselves in £500, and two sureties in £250 each." 

Johnson and Moorhouse procured bail, and were libe- 
rated. The other prisoners were sent off in hot haste to 
Ijancaster Castle. "From the bar," says Bamford, "I 
was conducted to the yard of my former cell, where I was 
joined by several of the other prisoners, and we were 
asking what we should have for dinner, when an order 
suddenly came that we were to prepare to set off for 
Lancaster Castle. Our meal was soon dispatched, and we 
quickly bundled up our few things. We were then taken 
to the turnkey's lodge, and each hand changed, after which 
we were placed on a four-horse coach, in the inside of 
which were Mr. Hunt, Mr. Knight, Saxton, and Nadin. 
The outside party consisted of myself. Swift, Wilde, Healey, 
and Jones, with a number of constables armed with pistols: 
we were also escorted by a strong detachment of hussars, 
and thus, amid the huzzas of an immense multitude, we 
drove off." On the following night. Hunt and Knight 
procured bail, and left the others in the Castle. Bamford, 
in his " Life of a Radical," describes how they spent their 
time there, and how he was employed from tiie period of 
his own release tiU the trial at York. 
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The trial, which lasted ten days was commenced at 
York, haying been moved by certiorari from Lancaster, 
(m the 16th of March, 1820, before Mr. Justice Bailey 
and a special jury. The counsel for the prosecution were 
Mr. Scarlett, Mr. Sergeant Hullock, Mr. Sergeant Cross, 
and Mr. Littledale, the leading men on the circuit. Mr. 
Holt defended Saxton, and Mr. Barrow was retained for 
Moorhouse and Jones. The other defendants pleaded their 
own cause. Mr. Charles Pearson, the late member of par- 
liament for Lambeth, was attorney for the defence. 

One of the first points attempted to be proved was the 
connection of the St. Peter's Field meeting with the dril- 
lings on White Moss. It was conceived that if the legal 
meeting could be connected with the illegal, it would 
prove that both were illegal! — Samuel Morton deposed 
that he followed the procession which accompanied Hunt 
and Johnson through Withy Grove ; he was (m the opposite 
side of the street when they passed the house of Murray, 
a ginger-bread baker, of Hanging Ditch, the man who had 
been beaten at White Moss ; they hissed as they passed ; 
the mob shouted out that they wanted some White Moss 
humbugs; the town was very tumultuous, and he was 
much afraid. A witness named Chadwick swore to the 
training on the Moss, and that the people in the procession 
hissed as they passed Murray's house. Murray himself 
swore that he had been beaten at White Moss, and that 
the people following Hunt hissed as they passed his house. 
Shawcross, a clerk in the poHce-office, deposed that he was 
beaten at White Moss. A man, named Heywood, swore 
that on the 16th he saw men, in marching order, coming 
in the direction from White Moss towards Manchester. 
On such evidence was it attempted to be shown that there 
was a connection between the drillings on White Moss 
with the peacefril and legally convened meeting on Saint 
Peter's Field! 
. Further to give that meeting the character of illegality. 
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witnesses were called to swear that they were afraid! 
Roger Entwistle, an attorney, swore that the meeting 
must haye consisted of 100,000 men; that they were 
nearly all of the lower order ; and that the meeting was 
certainly calculated to excite terror and alarm. — ^Mr. F. 
Phillips also swore that he was much alarmed, and that 
he had heard many taunting expressions used on the field 
to every man who wore a good coat. Mr. Hunt attempted 
to get from this witness some acknowledgment that the 
yeomanry had attacked the people, but was stopped by 
the judge. — ^The Eev. Dr. Smith, of the Grammar School, 
swore that he was much alarmed, and that he had shut 
his windows and locked his doors. — ^Matthew Cowper also 
swore to his alarm. In cross-examination this witness 
acknowledged that he had left his situation in consequence 
of having taken money from his master's tiU.— Joseph Mills, 
a " runn^" of Na£n's body, swore that the meeting was 
calculated to excite alarm. — Jonathan Andrews, of Har- 
purhey, deposed as to his own alarm. — ^Mr. Thomas Hard- 
man and Mr. Joseph Green also spoke to Hieir own fears 
and apprehensions. — ^Mr. Hulton, of Hulton, amongst other 
evidence, swore that he had seen from the windowy where 
he stood a number of men close to the hustings with their 
arms locked together. He said, in cross-examination, — " I 
coidd perceive the persons locked together, because they 
formed a complete cordon, and were bare-headed. I 
believe solemnly that these people near the hustings were 
locked arm-in-arm. I saw them linked, I believe, by the 
arms. They were close together as they could be, and 
were distinguished from the rest of the crowd. Though 
the distance was so great from the hustings as to prevent 
my distinguishing an individual elevated on the hustings, 
still I, and others, could see the persons beneath locked 
together. I swear this from my own knowledge, and not 
from what I was told." 

Mr, Hunt, — Can you, sir, standing in that elevated 
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situation, and looking round on the compaiatxrely small 
number of persons now present, see whether their arms 
are locked ? 

When this staggering question was put, whidi, for the 
moment astounded the witness, some clapping took place, 
both in the body of the court and in the gallery. A person 
named James Kellenbeck was pointed out and brought out 
before ihe judge as the man who commenced the clapping. 
This was proyed by two or three witnesses. Mr. Justice 
Bailey said he would give him time till Monday to make an 
affidavit in excuse. The prisoner said he was ready to 
swear that he did not clap, but moved his hands merely to 
prevent himself from fidling. The judge begged of him, in 
the name of God, not to make such an affidavit, for he saw 
him distinctly clapping. After a severe reprimand he was 
committed till Monday, that he might have time to reflect 
upon his conduct, and draw up any excuse he might have 
to offer. 

Mr. Hunt — You will now look round the benches, where 
that crowd is elevated, one above another, and say whether 
you can see what they are doing with their arms ? 

Witness, — ^Must I answer that, my lord ? 

Mr, Justice Bailey, — You may declare whether the 
opportunity you had of viewing the meeting on the 16th 
of August was better than that which you have of seeing 
the people now present. 

Witness, — I had a much better opportunity of seeing ihe 
persons at the meeting than I have of observing those in 
the court!! (This witness must have been ten times 
fEuilier from the hustings than he was from the persons in 
court.) 

Mr. Hunt, — Could you see the arms of the persons Iben? 

Witness, — I could see them wedged, and, I believe, 
linked together. 

Mr, Hunt, — Could you see any part of their arms ? 

Witness, — ^I could distinctly see the outside men linked. 
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Mr, Hunt, — Then, from the appearance of the others^ 
you belieye the rest were linked ? 

Witness, — I have no doubt of it. 

The witnesses for the defence were generally of a more 
respectable class than those who were called for the prose- 
cution. The following are extracts from their eyidence, all 
proving the peaceable character of the meeting :— 

Mr. John SmiHi, one of the editors of the Liverpool 
Mercury : — ^" In no case whatever did I see any attempt to 
resist, nor any encouragement to resistance given by Mr. 
Himt, or any other person, either by word, look, or gesture. 
I saw no sticks lifted up against the military. I saw no 
brick-bats or stones thrown till the dose of the dispersion, 
when I saw one stone thrown. If any stones or brick-bats 
had been thrown, or any sticks raised in defiance of the 
military, I must have seen it. I am more than six feet 
high, and therefore was enabled to see all that took place. 
I neither heard any offensive expressions uttered, nor saw 
any acts of violence committed hj the people, from the 
time of their assembling to their complete dispersion." — 
Mr. Shutdeworth, now Mr. Alderman Shutdeworth : — " I 
witnessed several parties pass the Exchange, to go to St. 
Peter's Field. They were marching with considerable 
regularity, in the form of a procession, and conducted 
themselves in an extremely decorous manner. In conse- 
quence of the observations which had been made as to the 
niunber of sticks carried at previous meetings at Manchester, 
I determined to count, as accurately as I could, the propor- 
tion on this occasion. I did so in several hundreds, until, 
indeed, I thought I had a £Eur average ; and the result left 
no doubt on my mind that there was not one stick to ten 
persons. The sticks were walking-sticks, such as ore 
usually carried by country persons. Their progress (the 
cavalry's) seemed to be checked by the dense crowd, and 
this appeared to me to cause in them considerable confusion. 
I did not observe any of them separated from the rest. 
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They appeared in one circular mass. The people did 
nothing to resist them. I saw them go on the hustings. 
I saw not a stone, brick-bat, or bludgeon, hurled at them.'' 
Mr. John Tyas, reporter of the Times newspaper, who had 
been taken into custody on the hustings, deposed : — " I 
recollect an officer went up to Mr. Hunt, with his sword in 
his hand, and desired him to surrender. He said he would 
not surrender to a military officer, but if any peace-officer 
came up he would surrender. Nadin then came, as it 
appeared to me, from imder a waggon; Mr. Hunt im- 
mediately surrendered, after first desiring the people to be 
quiet. If there had been groaning, hissing, and hooting 
at the extremity of the crowd, the cheering of those round 
the hustings would have prevented me from hearing it. I 
saw no sticks flourished by the people as the cayahy ap- 
proached. Had they been flourished I must have seen them." 
— ^Mr. James Brettargh, of Pendleton : " I went to the 
meeting about twelye o'clock. When * God save the King ' 
was played, all the people that I supposed belonged to the 
meeting took off their hats, but the constables did not take 
off their hats. Mr. Hunt said, ' If any one create any 
disturbance, put him down and keep him down.' This 
appeared to be addressed to some one belonging to the 
hustings. I did not hear him say, pointing to the military, 
* There are your enemies ; if they molest you, put them 
down and keep them down.' It was impossible, as the 
scddieiB had not arrived at the lame. When the cavalry 
came in, they advanced at either a canter or a gallop ; they 
came as fiist as they could. There were not any stones or 
bricks thrown at Uiem, nor any sticks thrown at or lifted 
up against them." — ^Mr. Edward Baines, jun., of the Leeds 
Mercury : " My eyes were directed towards the cavalry till 
they began to advance towards the hustings. When they 
had got about ten yards into the crowd, I turned away. I 
saw no stones or brick-bats thrown, nor any sticks held up 
against them. I had heard nothing from Mr. Hunt of the 
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words * be firm,' but the words ' giye three cheers ;* these 
words were repeated, as were the words ' be firm.' " — Mr. 
William Nicholson, of Lees : " I saw no difference in the 
appearance of Manchester on that day, save in one instance, 
— ^I saw a public-hoTise with the windows shut ; a female 
servant said they had received orders from the magistrates 
not to sell any beer on that day. I saw a procession pass ; 
I took notice of their sticks ; I think about one to four had 
sticks ; they were for the most part switch sticks." — ^Mr* 
Thelwall, a builder : *' Nothing that I heard or saw on the 
16th of August induced me to believe that my property was 
in the slightest danger. I was in the northern comer of 
the field, at the angle opposite to Buxton's house. I saw 
' no attempt to oppose the military. I heard no groanings, 
hootings, or hissings at thenu I saw neither stones, sticks^ 
nor brick-bats thrown at tiiem, or thrown up in the air as 
they passed. I saw no sticks held up at them." 

Mr. Eobert Grundy, who had been one of the special 
Constables that day, deposed : '' I saw no insult or violence 
offered to any person whatever. I was surrounded by a 
thick multitude. The persons around me were aware that 
we were special constables. Some of the constables showed 
their staves. I perceived no insult offered to them." — ^Mr. 
John Molineux, lamp manufacturer : '* I met my daughter 
on the ground. She expressed a wish to go, and went with 
her uncle. My daughter is sixteen years of age. I remained 
on the field till the meeting was dispersed. My daughter 
remained with me and my brother-in-law. I saw the 
military arrive. No opposition was made to the military 
that I saw. There was no groaning, or hooting, or hissing 
at them. I perceived nothing done to intimidate Hiem. I 
saw no stones, or sticks, or brick-bats thrown at them, or 
thrown up in the air." — ^Mr. James Scholefield: "The 
different divisions had bands, which played the air generally 
called * Rule Britannia,' and the national anthem of ' Qod 
save the King.' When the latter was played, the people, 
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for the most part, took off their hats. I felt no alarm, nor 
did I hear any person express alarm at the meeting. I saw 
the military arriye. As the cavalry advanced, the people 
held up their hats as a sort of guard against the cuttings of 
the swords. There were no brick-bats, stones, or sticks 
hurled against them." — ^The bloody dagger was accounted 
for by the 48th witness for the defence, William Bums, who 
swore that he had something to do in making the Bury flag : 
he made a piece of tin in the form otajleur de lis, and was 
to paint it yellow, but not having much time on his hands, 
he painted it red. It came to him on the Saturday evening 
late, and not liking to paint it on Sunday, and having no 
yellow paint by him at Hie moment, he used red. This was 
the only reason.^Mr. T. B. W. Sanderson spoke to the . 
peaceableness of the meeting. He was a merchant in the 
firm of Sanderson and Co., at Manchester. He was there 
on the 16th of August, and saw the meeting assemble. He 
transacted his ordinary business during the whole of the 
day. He saw nobody that day in apparent alarm, in conse- 
quence of that meeting, until its dispersion by the military. 
— ^The Rev. Mr. Hindmarsh, of the New Jerusalem chapel, 
SaUbrd, also deposed to the peaceableness of the meeting : 
*' I remauied upon the field untU the cavalry arrived. I saw 
nothing before their arrival which excited any fears for the 
safety of person or property, or the safety of the town ; I 
had not the least idea of any such thing. I saw nothing 
which, in my judgment, could excite the fears of any 
rational, temperate, sober-minded person." 

It had been proved by the strongest evidence, not even 
attempted to be rebutted, that the meeting of the 16th of 
August had been perfectly peaceable. It is worth our 
while to know clearly how that perfectly-peaceable meet* 
ing acquired the character of illegality which justified the 
cuttiog down, and trampling upon, unarmed men and 
defenceless women and children, and exposed those who 
attended to a long and rigorous imprisonment. The 
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attempt was made, eagerly and vindictively, on the part of 
the prosecution, to substantiate a charge of seditious con- 
spiracy, by bringing evidence to establish some remote 
connection of that assemblage with a meeting that had 
previously been held at Smithfield and with the trainings 
at White Moss ; but the judge, Mr. Justice Bayley,* either 
saw that the evidence was insufficient, or that a conviction 
on such strained construction of Hie law would be odious 
to the country, and he laid the main stress, in summing- 
up, on Hie use of flags, as tending to incite the assembled 
multitude. The inscription, '' Equal Representation or 
Death,'' he said, was highly illegal and seditious if in- 
tended to recommend or imply, by the alternative, that 
equal representation must be unconditionally obtained or 
life sacrificed in the attempt ; the inscription, " No Com 
Laws," if construed as meaning that Hie people would 
have no such laws, and would forcibly resist them if 
enacted by the legislature, must be considered as illegal 
in an extreme degree; the inscriptions, "Annual Parlia- 
ments,'' "Universal SuflBrage," "Vote by Ballot," were 
legal enough as an expression of opinion only, but criminal 
if intended to show a resolution to obtain these objects 
illegally; "Taxation without representation is unjust," if 
meant to imply that it is criminal and unjust to levy a 
tax upon any man who had not a direct share in the 
representation, had a tendency to excite contempt of 
the constituted authorities of Hie realm ; " No Borough- 
mongers," had been an inscription at the Smithfield meet- 
ing, and therefore it was bad ; Hie main question was, 

• There never was a man better fitted for the purpose than this judge. His 
appearance was prepossessing, tall, slender, and grave ; mild in manner, but 
cunning in effect, and at the very time' he lead the people to suppose he was 
aiding the prisoner, according to the farcical notion of being his counsel, he 
was studiously entangling him in the meshes of special pleading, so as to 
secure his victim upon the altar prepared by Sidney and Gastlereagh. For 
services thus rendered, this pious judge, and editor of an edition of the Book 
of Common Prayer, with notes, which teaches humility and mercy, was created 
a Baronet on retiring from the Bench. 
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whether such banners and such an assemblage were calcu- 
lated to excite terror, and if the jury thought so they should 
give their verdict accordingly. 

The jury, after an absence of five hours, returned to the 
court and delivered their verdict: ''Moorhouse, Jones, 
Wilde, Swift, and Saxton, not guilty. Henry Hunt, 
Joseph Johnson, John Knight, Joseph Healey, and Samuel 
Bamford — gmjilty of assembling with unlawful banners an 
unlawful assembly, for the purpose of moving and inciting 
the liege subjects of ovr Sovereign Lord the King into 
contempt and hatred of the government and constitution of 
the reahn, as by law established, and attendrog the same." 

The whole of the high treason, for which, in the first 
instance, these men were to be tried — ^the whole of the 
seditious conspiracy for which they actually were tried, 
thus dwindled down into a conviction for having attended 
a meeting which was only at that moment found to be an 
illegal one ; for, let it be borne in mind that Mr. Norris, 
the magistrate acting in the name of the magistracy of the 
district, writing to Lord Sidmouth at eleven o'clock on the 
night previous to the meeting, declared his conviction that, 
as the law stood, he believed nothing could be done, on 
the ground of its illegality, to prevent the meeting being 
held. If the chairman of the Manchester magistracy, con- 
stantly corresponding with Lord Sidmouth, and with all 
the information that could be obtained from the crown 
lawyers, declared his conviction, on Sunday night at 
deven o'clock that he could not regard the meeting to be 
held on Monday morning as otherwise than one legally 
convened and legally held — ^when he regretted that such 
was the state of the law that the magistrates felt they could 
not prevent that meeting being held — surely it might have 
been expected, in the sentence pronounced on the prisoners, 
that their strong belief of the proceedings being in perfect 
accordance with the law, would be taken into consideration, 
and the mildest possible punishment inflicted. But Hunt 
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was sentenced to be imprisoned for two years dnd «kf 
months, and Johnson, Healey, and Bamford to ohe year's 
imprisonment ; and so rigorously was the sent^ice carried 
out, that Johnson waa not permitted to go, in custody of 
an officer, to see his wife on her death-bed ! The three 
prisoner^ in Lincohi jail, eleyated by the severity of their 
sentence to the rank of martyrs, seem to have had no 
solace from their compulsory association. Bamford takes 
some pains to show what a fool Healey was ; and he com- 
plains that when Mrs. Bamford came to the prison, Mr. 
Johnson asked her to partake of break^Eist with himself and 
his wife before he told her where her husband was ! Of 
the selfishness of Hunt, confined in Ilchester jail, Bamford 
complains also in the bitterest terms, and loses no oppor- 
tunity of ridiculing his vanity, egotism, and " tom-foolery." 
Of John Knight he writes in equally disparaging terms. 
Some friends at Nottingham had written to Bamford, that 
if a pound note would be of use to him they would send it. 
He says, ^' I thanked Ihem and declined it, stating at the 
same time that it would be acceptable to John Knight, at 
Lancaster Castle, and it was sent to him. But, as I have 
found, old John would have seen me boiling the stones of 
the castle wall for dinner sooner than he would have done 
me, or any one else, a like turn." This sadly lowers the 
poetry of the martyrdom. 
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THE BE-ACTION. 

HiTHEBTO the proceedings of the Sidmouth and Castle- 
reagh goy emment had been only against the undistinguished 
amongst the multitade, or the leaders of the mob— against 
men whose pxmishment might be supposed not likely to 
e:2tcite the sympathy of more influential classes. Encouraged 
by their success — ^by the great majorities they commanded 
in both houses— and in the belief that '* weU-timed vigour" 
would suppress, at once and for ever, every demand for an 
amended system of representation, and impelled by the 
necessity of going on in the course commenced, they soared 
at higher game. Sir Francis Burdett was not then at the 
height of his £ame. Cobbett had denounced him as insin- 
cere, and he had lost some portion of his former great and 
almost unexampled popularity. Whether it was to regain 
his lost ground, or from generous impulse, he stood forward 
manfully to denounce the atrocities of the 16th of August, 
and addressed the following letter, dated the 22nd of 
August, 

«T0 THE ELECTOBS OP WESTMINSTEB. 

" G-entlemen, — On reading the newspaper this morning, haying 
arrired late yesterday erening, I was fiUed with shame, grie^ and 
indignation, on account of the blood spilled at Manchester. 

"This, then, is the answer of the boroughmongers to the petition- 
ing people — this is the proof of our standing in no need of reform — 
these the practical blessings of our glorious boroughmongers' domi- 
nation — this the use of a standing army in time of peace. It seems 
our £ekthers were not such fools as some would make us believe, in 
opposing the establishment of a standing army, and sending King 
William's Dutch guards out of the country. Yet would to heaven 
they had been Dutchmen or Switzers, or Hessians or Hanoverians, or 
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anything rather than Englishmen, who haye done such deeds. What ! 
kiU men unarmed, unresisting, and, gradons God ! women^too $ dis- 
figured, maimed, out down, and trampled on by dragoons ! Is this 
England ? l^his a Christian land ? A land of freedom P Can such 
things be and pass by, like a summer cloud, unheeded P Forbid it 
erery drop of blood in erery yein that does not proclaim its own 
owner bastard. Will the gentlemen of England support or yrhk at 
such proceedings P They haye a great stake in their country ; they 
}iold great estates, and they are bound in duty and in honour to 
consider them as retaining fees on the part of their country, for 
upholding its rights and liberties ; surely they will at length awake, 
and find they haye duties to perform. 

"They neyer can stand tamely by, as lookers on, whilst bloody 
Keros rip open their mother's womb ; they must join the general 
yoice, loudly demanding justice and redress; and head public 
meetings throughout the United Kingdom, to put a stop, in its 
commencement, to a reign of terror and of blood ; to afford consola- 
tion as fEu: as it can be afforded, and legal redress to the widows 
and orphans — ^mutilated yictims of this unparalleled and barbarous 
outrage. 

« For this purpose, I propose that a meeting should be called in 
•Westminster, which the gentlemen of the committee will arrange, 
and whose summons I will hold myself in readiness to attend. 
Whether the penalty of our meeting will be death by military 
execution, I know not ; but this I know, a man can die but once, and 
neyer better than in yindicating the laws and liberties of his country. 

''Excuse this hasty address. I can scarcely tell what I haye 
written ; and it may be a libel, or the Attomey-Gheneral may call it 
one just as he pleases. When the seyen bishops were tried for libel, 
the army of James II., then encamped on Hounslow Heath, for 
supporting arbitrary power, gaye three cheers on hearing of their 
acquittaL 

" The King, startled at the noise, asked, * What's that ?' 
'Nothing, sir,' was the answer, 'but the soldiers shouting at the 
acquittal of the seyen bishops.' ' Do you call that nothing P* replied 
the misgiying tyrant, and shortly after abdicated the goyemment. 

" *Tis true, James could not inflict the torture on his soldiers — 
could not tear the Hying flesh from their bones with the cat-o'-nine 
tails — could not flay them aliye. Be this as it may, our duty is to 
meet ; and England expects eyery man to do his duty. — ^I remain, 
gentlemen, most truly and futhfully, your most obedient seryant, 

"Fbaitoib Bxtbdett." 
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This letter, issued at a time when the public mind was 
strongly excited, producing a great sensation throughout 
the country, ministers were forced from their cowardly 
policy of attacking only the poor and Mendless. They felt 
themselyes compelled to proceed against the higher delin- 
quent. An information was filed against Sir Francis by 
the Attomey-Qeneral. Mioisters did not dare, however, 
to haye the trial in London, where the alleged libel was 
published. Qoyemment had found, on former occasions, 
that London juries were not always to be relied upon. The 
letter had been put into a post office in Leicestershire^ and 
it was determined that the case should come before a 
Leicestershire jury, less likely to contain radical elements 
than a Londcm one. The trial took place at the Leicester 
assizes on the 23rd of March. Mr. Denman, coimsel for 
Sir Francis, contended that there was no proof whatever of 
the publication of the letter in the county of Leicester, but 
the Judge (Best) over-ruled the objection. This overbear- 
ing hest of judges was afterwards made a lord, and 
distinguished himself in support of the Orange clubs and 
other equally creditable afi&urs. Sir Francis addressed the 
jury with great spirit and eloquence, justified every word 
he had written, and denounced the conduct of the magis- 
tracy as strongly in his speech as he had in his letter. 
The Leicestershire jury justified the belief of ministers in 
their subserviency. After a consultation of only two 
minutes, their foreman stepped into his place and called 
out, " Ghiilty of libel." 

Mr. Denman remarked that the verdict did not find 
the publication in Leicestershire. Mr. Sergeant Vaughan 
contended that it did. Mr. Justice Best then asked the 
foreman, — " Do you find the libel published in Leicester-- 
shire ?" To which that worthy promptly replied, — " Guilty 
of libel in Leicestershire r The case was argued at great 
length in the Court of King's Bench, where the verdict 
had been impeached, but the result was that Sir Francis 
K 2 
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was sentenced to a fine of £2,000, and to three months' 
imprisonment. 

Close upon this followed the trial of John Enight, George 
Dewhurst, Nathan Broadhurst, John Anderson, William 
Fletcher, John Bury, John Austin, and James Wade, at 
Lancaster assizes, 1st of April. The indictment contained 
twenty-one counts, the substance of which was that they 
had conspired to go, and caused others to go, armed to 
a meeting at Burnley, for the purpose of hindering and 
obstructing the magistrates and peace-officers in the 
execution of their duty. The main evidence against them 
was that Colonel Hargreaves, in making a dash at the pro- 
cession as it went through Burnley, had carried off a staff 
which *' appeared to have been prepared for a pike handle ;" 
and a man (suspected of being a spy) had sworn that he had 
seen some men (also suspected of being spies) with pistoLi 
in their possession. The judge, Mr. Justice Bailey, charged 
that if any person or persons went armed to a meeting, 
determined if attacked to resist, the meeting was illegal. 
All the prisoners were convicted with the exception of 
Wade and Austin, as to whom the prosecution had been 
withdrawn. Under this construction of the law any meeting 
might be made illegal. It would need the employment of 
only two or three spies, who might show each other the 
pistols they carried. 

At the Cheshire assizes, April 10th, Sir Charles Wolseky, 
Bart., and Joseph Harrison, a schoolmaster and preacher, 
were tried for uttering seditious words at a meeting held at 
Stockport, on the 12th of July. The " open and advised 
speaking " was not sworn to by any short-hand writer^ but 
on the recollection of persons who had been sent by the 
magistrates. Amongst the witnesses was Mr. John Winter- 
bottom, solicitor, who, a few years ago, underwent the 
sentence of the court for a more serious offence than the 
utterance of what the courts at that time ruled io be 
seditious words. The evidence was fjrom the metnory of the 
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witness. Mr. Pearson tried the extent of Mr. Winterbot- 
tom's memory, by reading a part of Harrison's speech as 
reported, and asking him to give the court the substance of 
what was read, but the witness confessed his inability to 
do so. On such testimony as this it was shown that the 
ministers of the crown had been abused, — ^that it had been 
declared that the house of commons did not repres^it the 
pe(^le,-*-^and that.Sidmouth and Castlereagh had employed 
spies, and therefore ought to be detested. On similar 
testimony it was shown that some men had sticks, and that 
a constable, one of '' Nadin's runners," had been knocked 
down on pretence that he was a spy. Of course the de- 
fendants were found guilty. 

Joseph Harrison was again indicted, at Chester, on April 
18th, for haying, in a sermon, preached at Stockport, on 
Sunday, the 15th of August, unlawfully, seditiously, and 
with intent, &c«, uttered the following words : ^* That the 
government had starved the people, and it was right that 
the people should starve the government." " That the 
commons' house was the house of assembly of the people, 
where their rights should be protected ; but that, when the 
people asked for their rights, they threatened to make war 
upon them." '' Can laws proceeding from such a source be 
ealled the laws of the land ? or is it fit that they should be 
obeyed?" The principal witness was not a short-hand 
writer, but a Mr. Thomas Cowper, an accountant, who had 
made himself somewhat notorious by his evidence on Hunt's 
trial at York. Even he had not taken notes at the time, 
bnt had written them at the Bulkeley Arms, for the use of 
the Manchester magistrates. It turned out that the starving 
of the government meant only that people should abstain 
from beer, spirits, and other exciseable commodities. He 
was found guilty. He was then put on his trial again, upon 
another indictment, and one witness, who was very drunk, 
and was several times reproved by the court, certainly swore 
to very seditious words. The jury, believing the drunken 
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witness, found the defendant guilty. For the first offence 
he was sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment, and for 
the second, to commence after the first period had termi- 
nated, another imprisonment of twelve months ! 

Previous to this trial the illustrioujs Jeremy Beniham had 
published a pamphlet, in whidi he argued that unless every 
thing charged in an indictment was proved^ the jury should 
bring in their verdict " not guilty." Harrison was chained 
with a falae libel on the government and the house of 
commons, in calling them tyrannical. The jury were sworn 
to give a true verdict, according to the evidence ; there was 
no evidence that the Hbel was a fidse libel ; and, therefdre, 
he might have claimed an acquittal. But Harrison made 
a monotonous and tiresome speech of four hours' length, 
wearying out the patience of the jury, when he should have 
been convincing their judgment ; and probably their verdict 
was given more on a consideration of what he said, there 
and then, for which he was not on trial, than on the evidence 
that the drunken witness had given. We shall come to 
cases hereafter in which juries rejected the dicta of courts, 
that charges of fidsehood and maHce were mere words of 
course and needed no proof. The period of the radical 
agitation was the grand reign of judge-made law. 

The tory ministers, rejoicing in the convictions they had 
obtained in the coiui» of law, did not lose the opportunity 
of congratulating the country on the suppression of sedition, 
and of assuring it that there was no nation in the world 
which enjoyed so much Hberty and happiness. The follow- 
ing passages from the king's speech, at the opening of 
parliament, on the 27th of April, 1820, reminds me strongly 
of what a whig administration said of the prevention of a 
great rebellion on the 10th of April, 1848 : 

" My Lords and Gentlemen, — 
*' Deeply as I regret that the machiiiations and designs of the 
disaffected should have led, in some parts of the country, to acts of 
open violenoe and insurrection, I cannot but express my satis&ction 
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at the promptitude with which those attempts hare been suppressed 
bj the yigilance and activity of the magistrates, and by the zealous 
co-operation of all those of my subjects whose exertions have been 
put forth to support the authority of the laws. 

'* The wisdom and firmness manifested by the late parliament, and 
the due execution of the laws, have greatly contributed to restore 
cdnfidenoe throughout the kingdom^ and to diMsountenance those 
principles of sedition and irreligion which had been disseBEiinated with 
such malignaDt persererance, and poisoned the minds of the ignorant 
and unwary. 

'* I rely upon the continued support of parliament in my determi- 
nation to maintain, by all the means entrusted to my hands, the 
public safety and tranquillity. 

'^Deploring, as we all must, the distress whidi still unhappily 
preyails amox]^ many of the labouring classes of the community, and 
anxiously looking forward to its removal or mitigation, it is, in the 
mean time, our common duty effectually to protect the loyal, peace- 
able, and the industrious against those practices of turbulence and 
intimidation by which the period of relief can only be deferred, 
•ad by which the pressure of the distress has been incalculably 
aggravated. 

** I trust that an awakened sense of the danger which they have 
incurred, and of the arts which have been employed to seduce them, 
will bring back by £» the gi^ter part of those who have been unhap- 
pily led astray, and will revive in them thcft spirit of loyaltif, that 
due submission to the laws, and that attachment to the constitution, 
wMeh subsists Muibated in the hearts of the great body of the people, 
and whiehf undw the blessing of Divine Providence, htwe secured to 
the British nation the enjoyment of a larger share of practical freedom, 
a0 well as of prosperity and happiness, tdian have fallen to the lot of 
any nation in the world.*' 

If this had been indicted as the composition of any of the 
persons previously convicted, any Yorkshire, Leicester, or 
Cheshire jury would have found the -writer guilty of blas- 
phemy, and of intending to bring the government into 
contempt and ridicule. 

We are now arrived at a period when the forced silence 
of the radicals gave men in the middle classes an interval 
<^ calm, in which they could qidetly consider the defects 
of our representative system, undisturbed by the agitation 
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which had raged around them. There can be no doubt 
that the harsh sentences which had been pronounced in 
1820 had struck terror into the hearts of the noisy dema- 
gogues, who, out of their very cowardice, had thundered 
out their recommendation by physical force. In their 
holes and comers they thought of Himt, immured in 
llchester, and of Bamford, Johnson, and Healey, in Lracohi 
jail, none of them even accused of recommending an appeal 
to arms ; and they wisely resolved to keep out of the way 
of danger. Yet radicalism was not extinguished, not even 
damaged, by the compulsory calm. Instead of great meet- 
ings, where noisy braggarts usurped the place due to the 
intelligent and thoughtftil men who represented the better 
part of the industrial classes, there were the little congre- 
gations of the workshop and at the fireside, at which the 
principles of representation were calmly discussed, and 
comparatively sound opinions formed, as to what ought to 
be the real objects of a government. Amongst the middle 
classes, also, the condition of the country became the 
subject of deep consideration, and many were convinced 
that tranquillity could not be expected in a country where 
nine-tenths of the community possessed not even a shadow 
of representation. Besides, the blind old loyalty, which 
had made men respect authority even when they did not 
fully approve of its exercise on some occasions, was greatly 
shaken. Pitt, whose tyranny had an air of some greatness 
in it that inspired awe, was dead ; and his successors, in 
their mingled timidity and cruelty, inspired contempt and 
hatred, rather than respect and fear. Geerge the Third, 
whose regard to the decencies of domestic life had kept 
alive, in spite of his waste of human life and of treasure, 
some of that attachment to royalty in the abstract, which 
had been a characteristic of the people during his long 
occupation of the throne, now slept with his forefathers, 
and a son reigned in his stead, whose undisguised extrava- 
gance, voluptuousness, and profligacy, gave rise to almost 
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universal disgust. Men began to think what Loyalty 
meant, when Koyalty no longer commanded their respect. 

The employment of spies on the part of government had 
done as much to produce a change of opinion as the harsh 
exercise of authority. There might have been some credit 
reflected on the government by their prevention of the 
projected mad march of the blanketeers on London, by 
their putting down the insurrection in Derbyshire, and by 
their suppression of the rising in Scotland, which residted 
in the capture of the rebels at Bonnymuir; but it was 
known that Oliver, a paid government agent, had coun- 
selled the blanket meeting and the Derbyshire outbreak, 
and in Lancashire it was well known that representations 
of the country being ripe for revolt, which occasioned the 
rising in Scotland, were the work of spies; that although it 
was to have been simultaneous, not one, even of the most 
foolish and rash Lancashire men gave credence for a moment 
to the government agent ; and an incendiary placard, 
posted in Manchester on the 2nd of April, calling on the 
people to eflfect a revolution by force was laughed to scorn. 
Even the wicked conspiracy of Thistlewood and his con- 
federates to assassinate the king's ministers at a cabinet 
dinner, had no effect in exciting sympathy in favour of the 
latter, for there was the strongest evidence to prove that 
Edwards, a government spy, was the originator of the 
scheme, and that he had provided the arms with which the 
murders were to have been effected. 

The personal character of the king, the combination of 
cowardice and oppression in the conduct of his ministers, 
and especially the baseness of entrapping men into crimes 
which led them to the prison and the scaffold, had shaken 
the long established faith of the people in the constituted 
authorities. It seemed impossible that they could sink 
themselves fiirther in public estimation — impossible that 
they could find a lower depth. But the profligacy, the 
cowardice, and the tyranny, were again to be manifested, 
K 3 
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the object a defenceless woman — ^the instruments, again, 
suborned and perjured spies ! Manchester partook in the 
general feeling that the Queen was quite as much sinned 
against as sinning, and the proceedings against her did 
much to lessen amongst us that bHnd reverence to royalty 
which had long characterised the town and neighbourhood. 
The events described, and the course to which pubHc 
opinion seemed to be verging, induced reformers to think 
of some better means than they had previously possessed 
for the expression of their opinions. There had been 
many indications during the year 1820 of an increasing 
desire, among the middle classes, for general and local 
reforms ; and the convictiim widened, that they might be 
more easily efTected by calm but spirited discussion than 
by violent denunciations proceeding from great assemblages. 
TTie want of an efficient press began to be felt. I had 
often represented to the gentlemen with whom I associ- 
ated the service that might be rendered to the cause of 
reform, by making Cowdroy*s Gazette a more efficient 
organ of our principles ; and in conversations with my 
relative, David Prentice, of the Glasgow Chronicle, and 
with one or two proprietors of the Scotsman^ I became 
convinced that not only would great public good be effected 
by the establishment of an able journal, but that it would 
be remunerative as a business speculation. Others con- 
versed on the matter with Mr. Edward Baines of Leeds, 
and Mr. Egerton Smith of Liverpool, whose opinions were 
found to coincide with those I had endeavoured to impress 
upon the minds of my Mends. The sum of twelve hundred 
pounds was subscribed by, I believe, twelve individuals, 
and Mr. John Edward Taylor was requested to take the 
undertaking upon himself, he, at that time, being the only 
person of our number whose time was not fuUy occupied 
by the management of extensive mercantile or manu&c- 
turing concerns, and having given, by his spirited defence 
when put on his trial for libel, by his appearances on the 
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platform, and by liis writings, evidence of the possession 
of abilities which were likely to render him highly usefbl 
as a public journalist and an oral advocate of liberal prin- 
ciples. My scheme had been to raise a paper upon the 
foundation laid by Cowdroy, and to continue him as the 
printer and publisher. A negociation was entered into 
between Mr. Taylor and Mr. Cowdroy, but it &iled, and 
the former resolved to establish a new paper, if tiie sub- 
scribers to the fund would share with him in the risk. 

It was agreed that the money should be lent on the 
condition that it should be repaid if the paper succeeded, 
so that its re-payment could be made from profits, but 
that it shoidd not be regarded as a debt if it were lost 
in making the experiment. There was generosity in this 
arrangement, the whole risk being encoimtered by the 
subscribers, except as regarded Mr. Taylor's personal 
services. And yet it was not more than fair, that the 
public benefit being the ol^ect, the possible loss should 
not be borne by a single individual. The paper might 
probably be so far in advance of public opinion as 
to be denied public support. The probability was, from 
Mr. Taylor's avowed radicalism, and his classification of 
Church of Englandism as a marketable commodity, that 
he would encoimter bitter opposition, from a very influen- 
tial portion of the commimity. Under such circumstancs, 
a mere ordinary loan, to be withdrawn at will, might 
have exposed the paper to extinguishment before the 
experiment, necessarily one requiring years for completion, 
could be fairly made. It was necessary for the success 
of a bold movement that it should be made freely — ^that 
the person making it should not have the fear of his own 
ruin before his eyes, in his attempt to lead pubHc opinion 
which lagged far behind. It was a wise and just arrange- 
ment to ensure a fearless course in the attack of general 
and local misgovemment — the possibility of being behind 
public opinion, or of a too cautioxis waiting for its advance, 
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was never once thought of. There might occur occasions 
when a little gentle counsel to observe caution might be 
thought necessary — ^it never was supposed possible that the 
youthful and ardent reformer woidd need the spur. There 
was a road to fortune and to great public utility opened — 
and there was no risk but that of loss of time to the indivi- 
dual, a yoimg man, not then in any business for which he 
was peculiarly fitted. 

The prospectus of the newspaper was drawn up with 
great caution. Some of the more ardent reformers thought 
that it shoidd have defined more explicitly the kind of 
reforms that were to be advocated ; but it was argued, on 
the other side, that as the personal Mends of the editor 
all knew that he went the full length of the radicalism 
avowed by Sir Francis Burdett, it was better not to make 
a broad declaration of political opinions which woidd give 
offence amongst the classes having advertisements to 
bestow, but to wait for the opportunities which woidd be 
sure to arise of vindicating the principles of radical reform. 
Many opportunities presented themselves, but seldom 
thought the right ones, as subsequent events show. The 
following is a copy of the prospectus : — 

" On Saturday the 5th of May, 1821, will be published, 
Price Sevenpence, 
No. 1 of a New "Weekly Paper, 
To be entitled 
THE MANCHESTER aUARDIAN. 
"Printed and published by J. Gamett, No. 28a, Market-street, 
Manchester, where orders, adyertisements, and communications 
will be thankfully received after the 30th April ; and, in the mean- 
time, by Mr. Sowler, bookseller, St. Ann's Square, Messrs. Kobin- 
son and Ellis, St. Ann*s Place, and Mr. John Ford, Market-street. 

" PBOSPBOTFS. 

" It may be safely asserted, that no former period, in the histoiy 
of our country, has beeen marked by the agitation of questions of a 
more important character than those which are now claiming the 
attention of the public. To any one who regards, for a moment, the 
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conflicting yiewB and wishes of the commercial and agricultural 
interests, — the consideration which may arise out of the existing laws 
for the regulation of our currency, the present and the anticipated 
pressure of the national debt and of taxation, — ^this statement will be 
sufficiently apparent. 

" But there are other subjects, of greater and more permanent im- 
portance, which the circumstances of the times are forcing upon 
public attention. The effect of the great difihsion of education within 
the last quarter of a century, is attested by the greatly increased 
interest which political subjects excite, and the immense extension 
of the circle within which they are discussed. It is of the utmost 
importance that this increased interest should be turned to beneficial 
account ; that it should be made effectiye in promoting all those 
ameliorations in our laws and political institutions, of which experi- 
ence has proved the necessity, and in fixing upon a broader and more 
impregnable basis the fabric of our liberties. 

" Though the concerns which relate to the internal prosperity of 
this country must always be of paramount consequence to its inhabi- 
tants, foreign politics will now be a subject of anxious observation ; 
for there perhaps never was a period at which the affiurs of other 
nations could awaken, in the minds of Englishmen, so deep an 
interest as at the present moment. The Mends of freedom, every- 
where, must watch, with intense anxiety, the progress of those efforts 
which several continental states, as well as others in the new world, 
are now making to free theniEelves from the incumbering pressure of 
antiquated and despotic governments, and to establish, in lieu thereof, 
institutions conformable to the increased intelligence of the age, and 
calculated for the promotion of public happiness and the security of 
popular rights. Proportionate to the interest with which these mag- 
nificent experiments are regarded, will be the wish that nothing may 
impede the success, or detract from the purity, of their course ; that 
no internal conmiotions, or external attacks, excited or dictated by 
the unprincipled hostility of foreign and arbitrary governments, may 
defer the consolidation of such political establishments as are suited 
to the condition of the people, as the national will requires, and the 
national wants demand. 

"The considerations which have just been stated seem to render 
the influence of the public press, the spirited discussion of political 
questions, and the accurate detail of facts, particularly important at 
this juncture ; and we believe it will be generally admitted, that no 
existing local newspaper has possessed a degree of public considera- 
tion correspondent with the wealth and intelligence of this town and 
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the 0iiiroimdiiig district, and their high rank in the scale of national 
importance. The present, therefore, seems a &TOtirahle opportunity 
for estaUishing a newspaper which, by supporting a ccmsistent 
character for sincere uid nnderiating attachment to rational liberty, 
may promote that union and concentration amongst the friends of 
freedom in this neighbourhood which is in itself so desirable, and the 
want of which has been hitherto so sensibly felt. 

" In conformity with these idews, arrangements are now TnaJring 
for the speedy publication o£ a paper under the title abore giyen. It 
will zealously enforce the principles of civil and religious liberty, in 
the most ccNnprehensiye sense of those terms ; it will warmly adyocate 
the cause of reform ; it wiU endeayour to assist in the difnisk>n of 
just principles of political economy ; and support without reference 
to the party from which they emanate, whatever measures may, 
according to the matured and unbiassed judgment of its conductors, 
tend to promote the moral advantage or the political wdifiire of the 
conmiiuiity. 

''The foreign intelligence of the week will be regularly and 
succinctly detailed, whilst particular attention wiU be paid to pariia- 
mentary debates. The most prominent speeches on each side of 
every important question will be given as fully as possible, and the 
remaind^ will be condensed with as much attention to the preser- 
vation of the spirit of the debate as the Hmits of a weekly paper will 
permit. 

« The commercial connexions and the knowledge of the conductors 
of the Gfuardian will, they aj^rehend, give them the means of 
occasionally stating, with accuracy and effect, the condition of trade 
and its prospects, particularly as fiir as regards that important branch 
the cotton manu&cture. They hope thus, in some measure, to supply 
that information on this subject the deficiency of which is often 
so obviously apparent, both amongst public men and those cdmected 
with the press. 

"Whilst they will exercise the right of spirited and vigorous 
animadversion upon public questions, and boldly expose public 
delinquencies, they will sedulously avoid all tendency to private 
slander, and endeavour to prevent the best prerogatives and most 
important duties of the press from degenerating into calumny and 
abuse. 

" With a view to make their journal as generally interesting as 
possible, occasional notices of new books, and other subjects of a 
literary and scientific character, will be introduced by the conductors 
of the Ghiardian into its columns, which they wiU always feel a 
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gpatifieation in opening to the spirited and liberal communications of 
correspondents. 

** Manchester is the centre of a most popnlons district, throughout 
which the Guardian will circulate ; and particular attention will be 
paid to all subjects of local interest. Authentic articles of intelligence 
coming under this head, will at all times be thankfully received. 
Details of interesting proceedings, whether of a commercial or 
political nature, in our courts of law, will from time to time be grren ; 
whilst every exertion will be made to present to its readers full and 
accurate reports of important public meetings, both in this and the 
neighbouring towns. 

« The Manchester Gffuxrdian will commence its course with a very 
considerable circulation. It has secured an extensive and valuable 
patronage throughout the surrounding districts, amongst the classes 
to whom, more especially, advertisements are generally addressed ;. 
and whilst its conductors respectfully solicit the support of advertisers 
both in this and the neighbouring towns, they confidently assure 
them that it will offer a most eligible medium for giving extensive 
publicity to their notices. 

It wiU be seen that there is no promise of opinions 
upon the representative system that might not safely range 
between the annual parliaments, universal su£&age, and vote 
by ballot, of Major Cartwright, or the transfer of the East 
Retford seats to Manchester, the great instalment asked for 
by the editor's whig friend Mr. G. W. Wood. There was 
ample verge and room enough for advocating the greatest 
or the smallest measure of reform, without incurring the 
charge of making any departure from the promises of the 
prospectus. 

When the paper appeared, it was seen to be a very great 
improvement upon the then existing journals. With the 
Leeds Mercury and the Liverpool Mercury, the Glasgow 
Chronicle and the Scotsman before him, Mr. Taylor had 
good models to follow. He was the first newspaper pro- 
prietor in Manchester who was capable of acting as editor, 
and he had engaged as reporter Mr. Jeremiah Gamett, a 
young man who had been an assistant in Mr. Wheeler's 
printing office, and was occasionally employed in reporting. 
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Regular " leaders," and substantively good, if not very full, 
local reports appeared weekly, and there was a business- 
like look about the new paper which none of the others 
possessed. Never had a new journal better chances of 
success. The tory journalists looked with contempt upon 
their bold competitor, and, prognosticating his speedy 
extinction, made no attempt to improve upon their old jog- 
trot method of filling up their columns. " Leaders," with 
them, were a foolish innovation, and reports an imnecessary 
expense. Their way was the old way, and would continue 
to be the best way. New papers had been tried before and 
had not succeeded ; the new-fengled thing woidd not last ; 
there was no use in making any effort in competition with 
it ; it would go down of itself. A capital thing for the 
circulation of the Guardian wbs this contempt. And then, 
as to advertisements; Mr. Wheeler, who had the main 
share, woidd receive none after one o'clock on the Friday ; 
he had what was then a large impression (about 3,000) of 
his paper to print, and he had to go to press at three o'clock ; 
to bring advertisements at one o'clock on the day before 
publication was a thoughtless thing that needed reproof. 
The Guardian folks received those satisfactory accessions 
as late on the Friday nights as anybody chose to bring 
them — ^received them with thanks ; it was rather incon- 
venient to receive them at a late hom:, but the inconvenience 
would be incurred rather than disappoint the respectable 
parties who wished their announcements to appear next 
morning. All this was working into the hands of the 
innovator ; he could not have contrived better had he had 
the contrivance to himself. And yet the paper made slow, 
very slow progress. Mr. Cowdroy's circulation was little 
trenched upon, for the people had respect for his principles, 
and did not like to leave an old public servant, and it was 
the custom to send advertisements to Wheeler, and few had 
the courage to break through the custom. This slow pro- 
gress was discouraging ; would there be any harm in 
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endeavouring to conciliate, without any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, a portion of the public who had Bomething to 
bestow ? 

A short time before the establishment of the Guardian, 
it had been resolved to apply to parliament for an act to 
widen Market-street, then a narrow lane ; at one place only 
wide enough barely to allow one cart to pass another, with 
a foot pavement on each side only eighteen inches wide. 
The following gentlemen had been appointed on the 4th of 
April, 1821, to act as commissioners under the bill : — 



Sobort Andrew, 
JonaUiaii Andrew, 
Edward Baxter, 
John Bradshaw, 
James Brierley, 
John Bennett, 
James Bury, 
Kichard Clegg, 
John Chippendall, 
James Clarkson, 
T. H. Cardwell, 
Bobert Duck, 
Jonathan Dawson, 
Thomas Darwell, 
Joseph Flintoff, 
Jeremiah Fielding, 
€^rge Eraser, 
Thomas Fleming, 
C^rge Grundy, 
William Gamett, 
John Cbeayes, 
B. H. Greg, 
George Hole, 
IThomas Hoyle, 



Benjamin Heywood, 
Thomas Harbottle, 
Dayid Holt, 
Thomas Hardmani 
James Hibbert, 
John Harding, 
Thomas C. Hewes, 
John Slirkman, 
James Kennedy, 
John Kenworthy, 
Samuel Knight, 
John Lomas, 
Edward Loyd, 
John Moorei, 
iVancis Harris, 
F. M. MaUalieu, 
Bobert Millington, 
James M*Oonnel, 
Henry Newbery, 
Bichard Potter, 
Thomas Feel, 
Shakespeare Phillips, 
Gliomas Pottor, 
Gliomas Parker, 



John Bailton, 
James Bamsbottom, 
Charles Bider, 
William Boylanoe^ 
John Batcliffe, 
Gliomas Sharp, 
J. B. Saunderson, 
John Shuttleworth, 
Bichard Smith, 
J. E. Taylor, 
Peter Taylor, 
Jas. Touchett, jun., 
Joseph Todd, 
William Tate, 
G. W. Wood, 
Thomas Wilkins, 
John Walker, 
Bichard Warren, 
Thos. Worthington, 
W. W. Walmesley, 
Gilbert Winter, 
Thomas Watkms, 
James Wood, 
Peter Watson. 



This was a formidable body of commissioners to carry 
into effect a single purpose ; but £200,000 had to be ex- 
pended, and all parties were comprised in something like a 
&ir proportion at the time. One fourth were wh%s and 
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reformers, one fourth had taken little part in politics, and 
one half were tories. Mr. Taylor, on coming from their 
meetings, used to say that some of them, whom he had not - 
met across a table before, had expressed their surprjse t^ 
find him a reasonable gentleman, and not a louf^ radical 
bear ; and I used to say to him, *' Beware, Taylor, lest, in 
your desire to conciliate tiieir good opinion, you permit 
tfaean to mb the rough points off your radicalism ;" and he 
would lai^h and say there was no danger. This caution 
was not unnecessary; but, like many others, it £Euled in 
producing the effect intended. 



CHAPTER XIY. 



A FEBIOB or OALM. 

A HiSTOBY of the progress of political opinion, in any 
locality, would be defective without some notice, not merely 
of the establishment, but of the progress and workings of tbs 
newspaper press. Although, in the first instance, a news- 
paper may be established in consequence of the demand for 
the expression of particular opinions, and maybe continued 
mainly to reflect the political feeling of a portion of the 
community, it begins to act upon the public mind, and, in 
its turn, assumes to dictate or insinuate the views of its 
conductors, and from being an organ becomes an instructor 
— ^for evil or for good, as the case may be. There is a 
reciprocal action. The public, or a portion of the public, 
acts upon and influences the newspaper; the newspaper 
acts upon and influences the public, or that portion of the 
public whose general opinions it represents. The desire to 
promote certain opinions leads to the establishment of a 
paper. It depehds upon the principles or the temperament 
of its conductor whether he will, still adhering to the implied 
bond between his readers and himself, urge them onwards, 
or counsel circumspection and caution, — ^whether he will, 
in the same army, be in front with the bold and the impe- 
tuous, or in the rear with the timid and the prudent. In 
either case he will, to a certain extent, be influential. In 
either case he is still with his party ; if at their head he 
has the ardent, if in the rear he has the cautious, with him. 
As the organ of either division, he has the influence of his 
position, and he may use it to accelerate or retard its 
movement, without being liable to the charge of being a 
traitor to the general body. 
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Hie ultimate politics of the Manchester Guardian were 
influenced greatly by the temperament of its conductor. 
The ardour of youth overcame his vis inertia^ and, for a 
time, he was an ardent leader ; but, as years grew upon 
him, the disposition grew to eschew rash front>flghting« 
He had, besides, imbibed the leading principles of Malthus 
— and one does not often see a Malthusian a rery ardent 
reformer: regarding the multitude as intruders upon na- 
ture's feast, after the places at the table hare been all taken, 
he can scarcely forgive the impertinence, and seldom gives 
his warm sympathies to the intruders. Mr. Taylor appeared 
as a journalist at the same time that Mr< Scarlett (Cobbett'S 
Lawyer Scarlett) appeared as a poor-law reformer. Like 
Mr. Scarlett, he wished to fix a maximum on the amount 
of poor's rate to be paid, no matter how much the amoimt 
of poverty to be relieved might increase; and, like him, he 
wished all persons who should be improvident enough to 
marry aft«r that date to be excluded from all future relief. 
A meeting was called, to be held in the board-room of the 
Salford workhouse, on the 24th of May, 1821, to take 
Scarlett's bill into consideration ; and as he had declared 
that he would go and give it his support, I declared, in 
return, that, although I had never previously taken part in 
any public meeting, I should go and oppose him. 

Nobody supported the principles of tiie bill but Mr. 
Taylor. He said he was rather disposed to approve of the 
principle of fixing a maximum on a liberal scale to the 
amount of rates, and that the clause which prohibited relief 
to persons who should marry after the passing of the act, 
imless in cases of sickness, infirmity, or old age, had his 
decided approbation. With respect to the removal of the 
poor belonging to other pariishes, he was in fiivour of a 
change in the mode of giving relief, rather than an entire 
abrogation of the law of settlement. Mr, Taylor went on 
to a point on which he and I were quite in agreement. He 
said that, great as was the evil arising from the poor-rates. 
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there was another hurthen, of scarcely inferior importance, 
to which Mr. Scarlett had not thought proper to apply any 
limitation; he meant the county-rates. The increase of 
these rates had been in a much greater proportion than 
*that of the poor-rates ; and, in all probability, a great part 
of that increase might be accounted for from the absence of 
a proper control over the expenditure. The treasurer was 
merely required by law to publish an account once a year, 
in one newspaper; and this mode of publication was as 
completely nugatory, with respect to the county at large, 
as a notice to the inhabitants of Manchester when affixed 
on the church door. He certainly was not prepared to join 
in a petiticm against Mr. Scarlett's bill, but if such a petition 
were voted by the meeting, he should move a clause praying 
for greater publicity and an efficient control with regard to 
the expenditure of the coimty-rates. 

Although one or two in the meeting spoke in £EtTOur 
of the principles on which the existing poor-laws were 
foimded, I felt that it was necessary that the meeting 
should be further informed before it came to a decision, 
and said that as a clause was inserted in the bill for the 
express purpose of permitting an increase in the amoimt of 
county-rates, a petition regarding the bill ought to contain 
some reference to that part of it. In the year 1750 the 
amount was only £40,000, which had increased in 1815 to 
£2,034,000. Thus it had advanced \xi fifty times its former 
amount ; whilst the sum expended on the poor, the increase 
of which furnished the argunient for the supporters of the 
bill, had only increased ninefold^ an increase which was 
scarcdy equivalent to the increase of population, of taxes^ 
and the price of the necessaries of life occasioned by a 
depreciated currency. The bill seemed to be intended 
entirely to abolish the poor-laws, which were right in 
principle. The clause for restraining marriage was par- 
ticularly objectionable, because if relief was not afforded 
by the parish those who were refused relief would become 
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vagrants. The preamble of the bill was Mse, insomuch as 
it recognised the assumption that provisicni for the poor 
increased the number of paupers, which was contradicted 
by the &ct that in 1 750 the amount of rates did exceed, 
and indeed was rather less than their amoimt in 1688. It 
the law itself had had the least tendency to increase the 
number of the poor, that tendency woidd haye shown itself 
as soon as a legal proyision was made fi>r their support ; 
but as no increase had taken place, up to 1750, the period 
from which Mr. Scarlett's statements commenced, it was a 
legitimate conclusion that in periods of prosperity the poor- 
rates would not increase, and that the recent augmentation 
was fidrly to be attributed to taxation^ the eyils of tjoar, and 
the fluctuations of commerce. To attempt to fix a maximum 
was highly presumptuous. Coidd a maximum be fixed to 
the amount of taxation, or a limit to human misery and 
wretchedness? It was imjust to deprive the labourer of 
that legislative provision to which he was entitled, whOst 
he was exposed to the operation of laws injurious to his 
interests — ^to the corn-law, for instance, which, whilst it 
raised the price of the poor man's bread, lessened the demand 
for the produce of his labour. With regard to the im|»ro- 
vident habits said to be fostered by an imlimited provision, 
it might be replied that the wretchedly poor were the most 
improvident; that in Ireland, where there were no poor- 
laws, early marriages were more frequent than they were in 
England; and that industrious habits were more likely to 
be preserved when the disttessed labourer was relieved at 
the parish table, and he would return more cheerfully 
to his work when he obtained it there than after having 
been compelled to go forth and beg for charity. 

The resolutions passed were strongly condemnatory of the 
bill as cruel and imjust ; similar resolutions were passed in 
Manchester, and a general feeling against it being mani- 
fested throi^hout the coimtry the bOl was defeated. It 
may be supposed that there could not be a long continuance 
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of agreement of opinion between myself and one who would 
haye destroyed the future legal provision for the poor, 
whilst the corn-law remained unrepealed, whilst emigration 
was prohibited, whilst a turn-out for wages was pimished 
as a breach of the law, whilst for the mass of the people 
there was not even the shadow of representation, and 
whilst the taxation required to defray the expenses of a 
long war was crushing the people to the earth. " Are you 
going to give a report of this meeting ?" I asked. " No,'* 
was the reply; *'I think it has not been of so much 
importance." I said : " Then, if you think it is of no 
importance to you, you will surely have no objection to 
my asking Cowdroy to report it ?" The report appeared 
in the Guardian^ but on the following week appeared a 
laboured defence of the clauses which the meeting had 
condemned, pmrportiag to be in reply, not to me, but to 
William Cobbett. 

The kind of loyalty, which transferred the reverence 
which shoidd be paid to the kingly office to the individual 
who occupied the throne, had been greatly lessened by the 
persecution of the Queen by Greorge the Fourth; but 
coronations had always been occasions for display, and, 
disliked as the Prince Eegent had been, the inhabitants of 
Manchester were not disposed to innovate upon the ancient 
custom. A splendid procession was got up which was 
simidtaneously in passage along Piccadilly, Bank Top, 
Downing-street, Ardwick Green, Higher Ardwick, Chancery 
Lane, Ancoats Bridge, Great Ancoats-street, and Swan- 
street, a length of two miles and a half. But the pageant 
was not what it had been in the olden time. There was a 
much more of a staid and sober loyalty than had been seen 
before. At several places in the line of progress, parti- 
cularly in Salford, Bank Top, and in Great Ancoats, the 
Manchester Yeomanry, who had been thanked by the 
Prince Begent for their share in dispersing, at the poiat of 
the sword, a legally convened and peaceably held meeting. 
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were assailed with groans and hissings ; and there was not, 
on the whole route, any manifestation of enthusiasm. In 
many of the trades also there was a strong disinclination to 
join in the festivities of the day, from an idea that to assist 
in the celebration of a ceremony from which the Queen 
was excluded, would seem to imply an approbation on their 
part of the cruel proceedings against her. The people 
enjoyed the spectacle and the holiday, but, so £ur as the 
procession was concerned, there was an absence of sJl 
those exhibitions of exuberant loyalty which used to be 
manifested on public occasions during the reign of the 
decencies-observing Gborge III. There needed some* 
thing more than the parade of a procession, to excite a 
livelier demonstration. Loyal feelings required a stimulant 
to rouse it from its langou]>— and it was supplied by some 
who remembered the glorious and uproarious doings of 
more Church-and-Eing times. The Guardian thus ^- 
scribes the scenes which were exhibited in the evening : — 

** Here we should hare been glad to close our account of the pro- 
ceedings of the day, but we haye a further duty to discharge — 
unpleasant and perhaps invidious. About five o'clock comm^ced 
the distribution of meat and beer to the populace. The stations |br 
this were — the New Market, Shudehill ; the Shambles at Bank Top ; 
those at the top of Bridge-street ; in Camp Field Market ; the George 
and Dragon, Ardwick ; the Clarendon public-house, Chorlton Bow ; 
in Hulme, in Strangeways, in Motram's Field, and in Oldfleld Boad. 
At many, we fear we may say most of these places, scenes were 
exhibited which even the pencil of a Hogarth would foil to pourtraj. 
At the New Market, Shudehill, the meat and loaves were thrown out 
high from the doors and windows of the warehouse where thej had 
been stored ; the populace scrambling for them as they could. It 
resembled the throwing of goods out of the windows of a warehouse 
on fire rather than anything else we can compare it to. There was 
shameful waste, and general confusion. At an early hour the stage 
erected for the applicants to stand upon gave way, and one person 
was killed, and several dangerously wounded by the ML When the 
liquor was distributing, we saw whole pitchers thrown indiscriminately 
among the crowd — men holding up their hats to receive drink ; people 
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quarrelling and fighting for the posseseion of a jug j the strong taking 
liquor £rom the weak ; bojs and girls, men and women, in a con- 
dition of heastlj drunkenness, staggermg before the depository of ale, 
or lying prostrate on the ground, under every variety of circumstance, 
and in every degree of exposure, swearing, groaning, vomiting, but 
calling for more liquor when they could not stand, or even sit, to 
drink it. Every kind of excess, indeed^ which the most fertile 
imagination can coneeive, or the most graphic pen describe, was there 
witnessed in nauseous and loathsome extravagance. Never did we 
see, and we hope to God never again shall we see, human nature so 
degraded. The scenes of which we have now attempted a faint 
description, were exhibited, though perhaps to scarcely the same 
extent, at Camp Field, in Salford, and at the Shambles in Bridge- 
street ; and we trust the experience of this day will have given to the 
committee who managed the proceedings a lesson which they will 
never forget. As to the distribution of meat and liquor, there are 
two or three lives lost, and fourteen patients in the infirmary, several 
of them dangerously injured, from the events of the day. It must' 
be understood, however, that we consider the bulk of our laboiuing 
population not implicated in these disgraceful scenes. The wretched 
actors in them were that rabble, without conduct or fixed principles, 
which is always to be found amongst the population of an immense 
town. We do not so much wonder at these brutal excesses, as 
lament that men of education, of character, and of talent, should 
have furnished the temptation to them." 

These beastly excesses excited so much disgust as greatly 
to forward the cause of temperance. Hemy Hunt, in his 
desire to cripple an oppressive and tyrannical government, 
had prepared the way by inculcating an abstinence from 
the use of exciseable commodities, and a number of radicals 
had become water-drinkers. The authorities of Manchester, 
alarmed at the progress of such abstinence, had issued, at 
the public expense, innumerable printed papers, recom- 
mending the free use of the " old English beverage," good 
brown ale, and had denoimced all who advocated the aban- 
donment of that " cheering and strengthening " drink as 
enemies to the corporeal constitution of Englishmen. Hunt's 
advice to abstain was greatly strengthened by the shameless 
advice from the " constituted authorities" to drink. Work' 
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ing men, in their self-respect, began to say that they would 
not make beasts of themselves to please boroughreeve, or 
constable, or parson. There needed but a disgraceful 
exhibition, like that which has been described, to suggest 
the propriety of some association amongst working men to 
discontinue practices which degraded them. From this 
time, irrespective of political motives, commenced little 
social meetings, at which the jug of water on the table 
supplied the place of beer and gin; and these little parties 
were the precursors of that general temperance movement 
which has so greatly improved the aspect of society amongst 
the humbler classes, who are now about as outwardly deco- 
rous as the gentlemen were when I first visited Manchester, 
in 1811, when it was no unusual thing to see three or four 
" respectable" manu&cturers staggering down Market-street- 
lane, in the broad daylight of a summer afternoon, trolling 
out their drunken catches. 

The political economy of Manchester was better than its 
politics. It had long enjoyed a singular immunity from the 
distress occasioned by the failure of banks. In 1819, a 
committee of the house of lords had reported that, from 
the year 1790 to 1818, no fewer than 273 commissions of 
bankruptcy had been issued against country bankers, gene- 
rally issuing their own notes. More than half of these 
&ulures had taken place in five years of general commercial 
distress— in 1793, 1810, 1814, 1815, and 1816. In 1814 
twenty banks had failed, iu 1815 twenty-six, in 1816 thirty- 
seven. From these failures and their very disastrous conse- 
quences Lancashire was almost entirely free, whilst York- 
shire had suffered largely. In Lancashire there were only 
from three to six banks which issued local notes, whilst in 
Yorkshire there were sixty-seven. In Yorkshire the issue 
of local notes had given the bankers great temptation to 
discount largely and imprudently, and that cpimty was 
deluged with their notes, greatly to the encouragement of 
rash speculation. In periods of adversity the sudden dimi- 
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niitioa of discounts produced great and wide-spread distress, 
ag g r avate d bj the fiukire of banks, against which there 
had been a ^ run.^ From these misdiieyous alternations 
Lancashire was ahnost firee. It had to encounter periods 
of great commercial depression, but they had not been 
a^rayated by excessive issues and sudden contractions of 
q, local currency. Its exemption from these sudd^i changes 
might be traced to an event which had occiured long 
previous to the time of which we are writing — ^the fEiilure 
of Livesey and Co., of Manchester, a fidhire, probably, 
more disastrous and overwhelming than Lancashire had 
ever before encoimtered, or, considering the relative amount 
of commercial and manufacturing transactions, has ever 
suffered since. The experience derived from that event 
had created a universal dislike of local notes, and the 
general opinion had operated upon the bankers of the 
district, and repressed the issue of those " rags " which 
Cobbett so often declaimed against. 

The Bank Restriction Act of 1797 had permitted an 
extraordinary issue of Bank of England notes, which had 
consequently become greatly depreciated in value. With 
the restoration of peace was to have come the restoration of 
a cash cxurency. Mr. Wade, in his British History ^ says 
that this was effected before the passing of Mr. Peel's biU 
in 1819, but the great depression of prices, deeply felt in 
Manchester during the latter half of that year, and the first 
half of 1820-^ a depression by which the comparatively 
small business in which I was a partner suffered to the 
amoimt of £3000 — showed that the previous preparation 
for the resumption of cash payments had only half done its 
work. Mr. Peel's bill had fixed May, 1823, as the period 
of resumption, but the bank, by an accumulation of gold, 
was enabled to anticipate the fixed time, and recommenced 
specie payments in May, 1821. Mr. Hopkins, in his Great 
Britain during the last Forty Years, says, "It was considered 
that the peace rendered it necessary that preparation should 

I. 2 
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be made for the returning, at no distant period, to the old 
metallic standard of value, and for repealing the Bank Ees- 
triction Act. This not only induced the Bank of England to 
begin to reduce the quantity of their notes in circulation, and 
to increase their stock of gold, but it also compelled country 
bankers to limit their issues, as they also would be more 
liable to be called upon to pay in gold. Such considera- 
tions no doubt induced a more cautious issue of notes ; and 
the quantity of currency was kept down nearly to what it 
would have been if the exports had been suffered to draw 
gold from the commercial world to furnish a metallic 
currency for Great Britain." Mr. Hopkins, Kke Mr. Wade, 
attributes alterations of the value of tlie currency, after 
May, 1821, to other causes than Peel's BiU ; but the dimi- 
nution of bank issues went on till 1822, greatly to the 
depression of prices. 

The total amounts of Bank of England and country bank 
notes in circulation were : — 

In 1818 £47,109,838 

In 1819 43,024,486 

In 1820 36,320,561 

In 1821 28,863,601 

In 1822 26,393,690 

A gradual diminution of the paper currency to the 
amount of nearly £11,000,000 in five years, and a conse- 
quent fall in the prices of commodities, occasioned the cry, 
like that which still continues to arise from Birmingham, for 
more paper. The country was suffering the consequence 
of its former intoxication, and, in its exhaustion, wanted 
a repetition of the stimulating dram. There were symptoms 
of preparation in Manchester for the issue of small local 
notes. But Livesey's feilure, and the failure of coimtry 
banks in 1814, 1815, and 1816, were not forgotten, and 
the first business establishments in the town and neighbour- 
hood were determined to nip the contemplated innovation 
in the bud. A requisition was made to the boroughreeves 
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ajQd coDBtables of Manchester and Salford, to call a public 
meeting on 23rd August, 1821, " to consider of the measures 
necessary for securing a satis&ctory currency for these 
towns and neighbourhood, in consequence of the cessation 
of the issues of small notes by the Bank of England." The 
following are some of the signatures : — 

Hibbert, Wanklyn, & Bradshaw, Thomas Houldsworfch, 

John Greenwood, 



W. Birch, 

Bobeit Duck, 

F. Phillips and Sons, 

Thomas Peel and Brothers, 

H. J. and B. Barton, 

Philips, Wood, and Co. 

John Allen and Co. 

Leighs and Darwell, 

George Ifeden, 

James and John Holford, 

Dickson, Watson, and Co. 

Broadhnrst, Marris, and Co. 

Edward Baxter and Co. 

James Cooke, 

Benjamin Sandford, 

Peter Ewart and Co. 

C. F. Brandt and Co. 

T. Kirkham and Sons, 

W. Hardman and Sons, 

Otho Hulme and Sons, 

Jackson, Bushforth, and Scott, 

John and William Heygate, 

Edenborough, Chittenden, & Co. 



Thomas Potter, 
T. J. and J. Ashton, 
James Beardoe, 
James Burt, 
Buchan and Shaw, 
T. and M. Harbottle, 
Hole and Potter, 
James and William Barrett, 
Thomas Hilton, 
Thomas Wilkinson, 
Stephen Sheldon, 
Holywell Twist Company, 
Bobert and William Gamett, 
John Shuttleworth, 
Markland Brothers, 
W. Grant and Brothers, 
Thomas and Bichard Potter, 
Fielden Brothers, 
John Edward Taylor, 
Benjamin Binyon, 
Blackwall and Sons, 
James Kennedy, 
Gardner and Harter, 
Harvey, Tysoe, and Co. 



Amongst the requisitionists were persons of every shade 
of political opinion, tories, whigs, radicals, and Cobbettites. 
At the public meeting, Mr. George WiUiam Wood, after- 
wards member, for a short time, for Lancashire, and 
subsequently for Kendal, partner in the great house of 
Philips and Co., took the lead. The following may be 
taken as a summary of his arguments :-^ 

1st. Local notes were not a legal tender ; no person was 
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obliged to reoeive them in payment of a debt; and an 
angry tsreditor, or a Tindictiye landlord, might incarcerate 
a debtor, although payment was offered in the only eircu^ 
lating medium in the neighbourhood. 

2nd. A great yariety of local notes might be pnt in 
circulation, issued by firms (^different degrees of stability, 
whilst amongst the labouring classes, amongst whom sudi 
notes woidd chiefly eircnlate, they would not be able to 
discern the good from the bad, and would be ecnnpeUed to 
take all indiscriminately. 

3rd. Local notes were not adapted for distant payments. 
The notes which were issued at York would not pass at 
Newcastle, and the ciurency of Newcastle would be of no 
use at Edinburgh ; and thus the traveller would be com- 
pelled, at every remove, to exchange the notes in his 
possession for those of the district which he was about to 
enter. 

4th. A serious evil would be the risk of loss on local 
notes. In periods of great commercial distress and alarm, 
it frequently happened that the stability of a bank b^an 
to be suspected — a run ensued, and it fell; and it not 
unfrequenily occurred, that the banks of the district became 
involved in one common ruin. 

5th. A serious objection to the issue of local notes was 
the fecility which ^ey affoorded to improvident tradii^. 
An advance of his own notes cost the banker nothing, and 
the speculator proctired them with a facility which tempted 
him to trade fiu: beyond his capital, to the great detriment 
of firms whose business was conducted on the solid basis of 
property and capital^ 

Mr. Sothem, an agent on the Bridgewater Trust then 
under the management of Mr. Bradshaw» who, from the 
great extent of his power and the manner in which he 
exercised it, was commonly called Duke Bradshaw, informed 
the meeting that if the public were to sanction the con- 
tinuance of issues of local notes, Mr. Bradshaw, who paid 
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£300,000 a year in wages, woiQd issue his own notes, and 
in all probability woidd soon have a million in circulation. 
Mr. Thomas Sharp, afterwards of the firm of Sharp, 
Boberts, and Co. contended stoutly that all inconyenienee 
from the issue of local notes would be obviated by requir- 
ing them to be payable in London, and stated that he had 
the authority of Messrs. Jones and Co., and Messrs. Hey- 
wood and Co., who were willing to make their notes thus 
payable ; but the meeting, unwilling to allow any modifica- 
tion of a system which had a tendency to create a false 
appearance of prosperity at one time and an undue 
depression at another, refused to listen to the proposal. 
Mr. John Edward Taylor said that no one could doubt the 
perfect security of all dealings with the highly respectable 
banks named ; but others might arise who could not be so 
safely trusted; the meeting had already heard that one 
gentleman, whose paper would probably be accepted as 
readily as those of our own bankers, intended to issue an 
^lormous amount of notes for wages ; and if they might 
credit the expressed determination of other houses, the 
town would soon be deluged with local paper, and exposed 
to the danger of great loss. Mr. Sharp had proposed an 
amendment, but it was negatiyed, and the original resolu- 
tions were passed by a great majority. They contained a 
series of arguments similar to those noticed as forming a 
summary of Mr. G. W. Wood's speech ; but the practical 
result was the issuing for signature of the following decla- 
ration : — 

" Manchester, August 28, 1821. 
"We, the undersigned, being deeply impressed with the incon- 
yenienee and daa^er to be apprehended from the circulation of local 
notes in this great commercial town, do hereby declare it to be our 
intention not to receive any such notes in payment after the dlst 
instant, except in cases of extreme necessity $ in all which cases we 
pledge ourselves not to circulate such notes." 

The declaration was yery numerously signed, and so wdl 
observed, that in the great panic at the close of 1825, 
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which lm>iight so many oountiy banks to tke grotmd, 
Manchester was oomparatiyely unscathed. The advertised 
declaration, with the names attached, filled ihe six columns 
of the first page of the Manchester Gktardian, a yerf 
pretty addition to the adrertiBements of the new paper, 
which had only twenty-seven others, filling four columns, 
about its usual number and measure. 

The defeat of Sidmouth's bill, ten years previous to this 
period, had not extinguished the spirit of intol^nnce. The 
reader of the present day will peruse, with curious interest, 
the proceedings adopted against a respectable gentleman 
for the crime of preaching the gospel in the open air, and 
will be reminded of the persecution which was encountered 
some half century before, by John Wesley and his col- 
leagues, when they presiuned to think that God might be 
worshipped, and his revelations made known, imder the 
canopy of the heavens, as well as in temples made by the 
hands of men. 

At the Salford sessions, July the 23rd, 1821, Mr. Samuel 
Waller, a respectable cotton spinner, of Asht<m-imder- 
Lyne, a lay preacher amongst the primitive methodists, 
was indicted for having, in the king's highway, in that 
town, unlawfully and injudiciously caused and procured 
a great nimiber of persons to assemble together, obstructing 
the said highway, to the great damage and common nuisance 
of the liege subjects of our lord the king ; and with making • 
a noise, riot, tumult, and disturbance ; and with making 
such riot by shouting and singing, and wholly choking up 
and obstructing the street and highway. 

Mr. Starkie, who was employed for the prosecution, 
forgetting the sermon on the mount, began his address 
to the jury by declaring that if any one would produce 
him a text from scripture to support the practice of open- 
air preaching, he would consent to an acquittal ! He hoped 
that the verdict of the jury would be such as to convince 
the defendant that neither he nor any other person, not 
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even a minister of the church of England, if it were allow- 
able to conceive that a clergyman should ever so fiir forget 
his duty, had a right to obstruct the highway, ranting and 
roaring^ to the common nuisance of his majesty's subjects, 
on pretence that he was doing his duty. He did not mean 
to deny the defendant's right to preach ; he had a right to 
preach, in proper places, and there let him rant and roar 
as he pleased. Mr. Starkie then told the jury, that a bear 
had once been removed because his prowling disturbed the 
neighbours ; and he concluded his address by saying, that 
if the defendant, like the bear, was determined to rant and 
roar, he must do it in proper places. 

There was not any proof of obstruction. The deputy con- 
stable said the people were singing merry tunes. Another 
man said they sung like ballad singers down the street. 
When a hearse was approaching, making some noise, Mr. 
Waller preached a little louder, and witness "thowt it 
rather hawkward." A horse or carriage might, he thought, 
go through. 

Mr. Courtney made an eloquent defence, denying any 
obstruction and any nuisance, and asking the jury, as 
christians, to give their verdict in fevour of one who had 
only done what had been done by the Saviour. 

The Reverend W. R. Hay, the chairman of the quarter 
sessions, who had commanded the military attack on a 
peaceable and defenceless multitude on the 16th August, 
1819, and had been rewarded by being presented to the 
rich living of Rochdale, told the jury they had only to ask 
themselves whether the assembling of 200 or 300 persons 
in public day^ in the public streets, was or was not a 
nuisance. Christianity, he said, had nothing to do ^i\h 
the question. 

The jury having found that Mr. Waller had obstructed 
the street, the reverend chairman inquired whether, after 
the verdict had been given, as he took it for granted that 
the prosecution was not instituted with a view to a vin- 

L 3 
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dictiye punishment, any comjnromise could take j^ace, by 
the defendant entering into sureties not again to offend in 
like manner? Mr. Wall^ was not disposed to prcmiise that 
he shonld not again preach in the open air, and declined 
to apply for any mitigation of sentence. 

The Reverend Mr. Hay then addressing the defendant, 
told him that the sentence about to be pronoimced was not 
intended to be yindictiye, but to show him that individual 
opinion was not to be set up against the law. He was 
then sentenced to three months' imprisonment, and to 
give security, himself in £50, and two sureties in £25 each, 
to keep the peace and be of good behaviour for two years 
from the period of his liberation ! 

On Tuesday, October 19, Mr. Waller, having endured his 
three months' imprisonment, appeared before Mr. Norris, 
the stipendiary magistrate, to enter into recognizances to 
keep the peace, the sureties being Mr. John Potter and 
Mr. Thomas Harbottle. When the recognizance was read, 

Mr. Waller begged the indulgence of the court for a 
moment. He imderstood that the ejBTect of the recogni- 
zance into which he had just entered, was nothing more 
than to bind him to keep the peace, which he might con- 
scientiously say he had never broken, 

Mr. Norris, — ^That is a question into which I cannot 
enter. You are now bound to keep the peace, and you must 
keep it. 

Mr, Waller, — I merely meant to say, that as I cannot 
conscientiously refrain fioin preaching the gospel — 

Mr, Norris. — ^You must keep the peace, or your recog- 
nizance, and those of the gentlemen who are boimd with 
you, will be forfeited. 

Mr. Waller, — It is my intention and wish to keep the 
peace ; but I beg to know whether my preaching the 
gospel, not in the street, will be considered as a breach of 
the peace ? 

Mr, Norris. — I shall not answer any questions put to me 
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on the subject You appear to have a correct view of the 
nature of the recognizance into which you have entered, 
and I can give you no information on the subject. 

Mr. Norris then directed Mr. Waller to be taken down 
to prison, but his solicitor, Mr. George Had£eld, said that 
he had already been imprisoned three months. The jailor 
said that months were always taken, at the sessions, to mean 
calendar months, and i^Q justice taking the jailor's interpre- 
tation of the law, Mr. Waller was taken to prison for six 
days more. It is a maxim of law, that " there is no wrong 
without a remedy ;" but this, like many others, is only to 
be met with in books. In proof of this it may be stated, 
that an application was made on behalf of Mr. Waller to 
the Court of King's Bench, for a mandamus, commanding 
the clerk of the peace to enter on the record the sentence 
as pronoimced, which was for " three months," whereas it 
appeared it was entered three calendar months, which 
increased the punishment. However, the court said it had 
no authority to order the court of quarter sessions to draw 
up their record in a particular form and manner, and there- 
fore it refused to interfere. So that if the clerk of these 
justices had inserted twelve instead of three months, Mr. 
Waller, it would seem, had no remedy. Such was the tem- 
per of the times and the determination of what are called 
courts oi justice, Mr. Waller was of a sect, some of whose 
members might write " precher," instead of " preacher," 
and to persons guilty of such atrocity the liberty taken by 
the apostles of Christ was not to be permitted in a country 
where Christianity is " part and parcel of the law of the 
land." 

Before we take leave of the period of Hunt-radicalism, 
it may satisfy a not impertinent curiosity to look at the 
comparative progress of the old organ of the reformers, 
Cowdrmfs Manchester Gazette, and the new paper which 
had assumed to itself the task of directing public opinion, 
the Manchester Guardian. The following gives a list of 
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the adyertisements in each, commenciDg firom Ihe first 
number oi the Guardian : — 



OUIBDIAN. OAZETTS. 



May 5 47 . 

„ 12 42. 

„ 19 34. 

„ 26 30, 

June2 27 . 

>, 9 39 , 



34 
33 
23 

27 
30 



16. 

23 

30. 



29 



37 



July 7 43 . 



14 
21 , 

28 . 



34 

35. 

27 



31 
38 
39 

,27 
. 21 
.28 



ouabdhn. oazkttb. 



Aug. 4 . 

„ 11. 
„ 18. 
„ 26. 
Sept. 1 . 
« 8. 
„ 15. 
„ 22. 
n 29. 



27. 
19. 
29. 

44. 



29. 

29. 

28. 

Oct. 6 31 . 

,, 13 41. 

„ 20 36 . 

.. 27 36 



.22 
23 
31 
27 
20 
28 
26 
31 

.32 
28 

. 34 

. 28 



Weekly average : — QiMrdia/n^ 33^ ; Gazette, 28i. 

This was but a discouraging commencement of the new 
journal. To have beaten by only five advertisements a 
week a paper printed on old and battered type, and unable 
to defray the expense ,of an editorial and reporting staff, 
showed, on the one hand, that there was a reluctance to 
desert an old and faithful servant (A the public, under what- 
ever disadvantage he continued his labours; but, on the 
other hand, the feet that the two liberal papers coidd not 
muster more than sixty-two advertisements between them, 
while the tory papers had three times the number, argued 
that the advocacy of wide reforms did not find much fevour 
with the " advertising public." Here was seen the wisdom 
of the arrangement that Mr. Taylor should not be called 
upon to repay, except from realised profits, the £1200 
raised to establish the Guardian ; for perseverance, at his 
own risk, in the seemingly hopeless task of establishing a 
new paper, under such circumstances, would have been an 
evidence of public spirit which the projectors coidd not 
have had a right to expect of any one. It may easily 
be imagined, however, that many misgivings must have 
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assailed the conductor, and that many times he must have 
deeply pondered how, of course without any sacrifice of 
principle, he could escape the odium which still attached 
itself, in the estimation of the influential, to an unmitigated 
expression of that sort of radicalism which had been " v\d- 
garised" by its association with the names of Himt and his 
more humble, hard-handed, and not very smooth-tongued 
colleagues. 

In the preceding part of this chapter a list is given of 
fifty names of individuals and firms which were subscribed 
to a requisition for calling a meeting in opposition to local 
notes, and it wiU be perused with a melancholy interest, 
seeing how many of the persons have died since, and how 
many of the firms have been broken up by death or com- 
mercial misfortunes. I had the curiosity, two years ago, 
to ascertain how many of the members of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society survived after a period of twenty- 
seven years. In the list of members, in the society's 
memoirs, made out in March, 1848, the following are the 
only persons who were elected previous to the end of 1821 : 

Samuel Kay, November 1, 1799. 

John Kennedy, April 29, 1803. 

James Ainsworth, January 25, 1805. 

Peter Clare, P.R.A.S., April 27, 1810. 

Laurence Buchan, November 2, 1810. 

Gilbert Winter, November 2, 1810. 

Rev. John Gtoooh. Eobberds, April 26, 1811. 

Robert Stuart, January 21, 1814. 

Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart., F.R.8., January 27, 1815. 

George Murray, January 27, 1815. 

John Moore, P.L.S., January 27, 1815. 

Robert Thorpe, Nov. 3, 1815. 

John Davies, M.W.S., November 1, 1816. 

Robert Hyde Greg, F.G.S., January 24, 1817. 

Joseph Cheeseborough Dyer, April 24, 1818. 

Alexander Kay, October 30, 1818. 

Richard Flint, October 30, 1818. 

Archibald Prentice, January 22, 1819. 
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Eaton Hodgkinson, F.II.S, M.B.I.A., F.G.S., &c., Jan. 21, 1820. 

Ber. John James Tayler, B.A, January 26, 1821. 

John Blackwall, January 26, 1821. 

Thomas Turner, F.R.O.S., April 19, 1821. 

Joseph Jordan, October 19, 1821. 

Bichard Parr Bamber, October 19, 1821. 

There were one hundred and sixty-nine members of the 
society in March, 1848, of whom one hmidred and forty-five 
had been elected since 1821. Thus does one race disappear 
and another take its place. The attention of the society was 
directed more to physical than to moral or political science, 
and hence it escaped the risk which other associations, 
taking a wider and bolder range of subjects, encountered in 
1794 and 1817. Its existence, from 1781, throughout a 
period peculiarly unfayourable for intellectual pursuits, had, 
no doubt, a beneficial influence on a portion of Manchester 
society, humanizing and refining, while, out of its circle, 
there was so much of mind-degrading intolerance. It may 
easily be imagined how much such men as Robert Hyde 
Greg, Joseph C. Dyer, and Alexander Kay would enjoy its 
sciances, when political bigotry grievously embittered other 
associations. In this point of view the memory of the 
Henrys, the Percivals, and the Daltons, will be regarded 
with veneration, even without reference to their services in 
the advancement of science. 



CHAPTER XY. 

A SHORT PEEIOD OF PLENTY. 

History is generally a record of crime and snflfering. The 
sword and the spear ftimish more stirring descriptions than 
the ploughshare and the pnming-hook. The doings of a 
Bonaparte filled the post horns of all Europe ; the writings 
of a Bentham are read by only a very few philosophical 
philanthropists. The man who storms and fires a city is 
immortalised by the historian's pen; he who enables a 
nation to earn its food by honest labour dies unnoticed, and 
to posterity, imknown. How briefly are periods of peace 
passed over in our oldest and most authentic record ! 
After the deliverance of Israel from a foreign yoke, effected 
under the direction of Deborah, the prophetess, we read : — 
" And the land had rest forty years." We read that Tolak 
"judged Israel twenty and three years," and that Jair 
"judged Israel twenty and two years." We hear no more 
of them ; they judged rightly ; the people were at rest ; no 
history of misdoings was needed. The history of eighty- 
five years of tranquillity, of peace, and, as we may presume, 
of plenty, is told in three lines. Would that the history 
of mankind were capable of such brief but precious record ! 
In our little narrow history-ground of Manchester we find, 
now and then, some such refreshing resting-places, some 
such green dew-bespangled fields in the thirsty waste. In 
thirty years of war and scarcity, himger and nakedness, to 
three-fourths of the commimity, are three or four years of 
peace and plenty, nothing to the afflicted millions ? In so 
long a period of constantly deepening gloom, was a brief 
gleam of general sunshine nothing ? History was silent, 
but the people were fed. And they thought also, — ^those 
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briefly well-fed multitudes— calmly, but not less deeply, 
and their inquiry was : — " Why should it not always be 
thus ?" Mr. Wheeler, in his history of Manchester, makes 
a great leap from Hunt's trial at York, in 1820, to the 
bank fEulures at the end of 1825, and the loom-breakings 
and factory-burnings of 1826. There lay a happy period 
some time between. One could then draw the curtains, and 
wheel round the sofa nearer to the cheerful fire, and the 
more enjoy the social meal, from the conviction that there 
was comfort also in the cottage, and no wailings in the 
street. It was worth something, on the Saturday night, to 
see the working man's wife need her husband's help to 
carry home the heavy basket, filled with bread and beef, 
and flour and suet. But then came the reflection that the 
corn-law was imrepealed, and that a single bad harvest 
might mar all this comfort. 

Much outcry came firom the landowners at the cheapness 
of provisions. The Saturday's basket of the operative was 
well filled, but the landlord's rents were not well paid. 
What cared the latter about the well-filled baskets, when 
their coffers wanted the supply which hitherto had been 
wrung out from the people by war prices ? The loyalists 
of 1793 were not more horor-struck at the murder of 
Maria Antoinette than the soil-owners of 1822 were at the 
fall of wheat to forty shillings a quarter. They had ex- 
pected that their law of 1815 would keep up the price to 
eighty shillings ; and a profuse issue of paper money, 
accompanying scanty harvests, had kept up prices. In 
1816, 1817, and 1818, deficient harvests occurred — that of 
the former being calculated as below the average to a greater 
extent than in any year since the period at the close of the 
previous century, and prices rose in consequence, so as to 
exceed the rate at which foreign com might be admitted, 
and 2,600,000 quarters of wheat were imported in 1817 
and 1818. The harvest of 1820 was supposed to be one- 
fourth beyond the average ; that of 1821 was large, but of 
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inferior quality; and that of 1822 was again beyond the 
average, and was unusually early. In the week ending the 
24th of December, 1822, the average prices were — ^wheat, 
38s. 8d. ; barley, 298. 4d. ; oats, 188. 9d. ; rye, 23s. 6d. ; 
beans, 28s. lOd. ; peas, 28s. 4d. ; being 41s. 4d., 10s. 8d., 
8s. 3d., 298. 6d., 24s. 2d., 23s. 8d., lower than the scale 
which had been fixed upon, ostensibly for the protection of 
the fenner, but really for the protection of the landowner. 
The fermers did indeed now suffer, for, during peace, and 
with a currency much enhanced in value, they were called 
upon to pay the rents which they had paid when they had 
war prices and a greatly depreciated currency. Many were 
the proposals made to relieve this " agricultural distress," 
and parliament resolved to alleviate the pressure upon the 
"distressed landowners," and that £1,000,000 should be 
advanced to them, in exchequer bills, when the average 
price of wheat was under sixty shillings. Qreat efforts 
were made to make the country believe that the agricul- 
tural labourers were in a most wretched condition in 
consequence of the low prices of com ; but it began then 
to be understood that the wages of ferm labour never rose 
in proportion to the rise in the price of ferm produce, and 
that, although they had fellen in 1822, the recipients were 
more than compensated by the low price of food. 

Mr. Scarlett, Cobbett's Lawyer Scarlett, availed himself 
of the cry of agricultural distress to introduce a bill so to 
amend the poor-laws as to prevent removals. He calcidated 
on the support of the landowners, who, after having been 
released of the burden of supporting a portion of their poor, 
who had migrated to the manufacturing districts, might be 
supposed very willing to have a guarantee against their 
return to their native parishes. In justice to the landlords 
generally, and to the tories of Manchester, it should be 
mentioned that they withheld their sanction from this 
scheme. It was manifestly unjust that the landlords, after 
taxing the manufacturing districts by the monopoly in the 
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supply of com, shoiQd lay another tax upon them to relieve 
the poor who were bom on their estates, and had been 
driven out, by insufficient wages, to seek employment in 
the manu^Eicturing towns. When, twenty-four years afiker, 
the corn-laws were prospectively repealed, it was no more 
than just that labourers should find relief where they had 
given labour. Lawyer Scarlett had, besides, gone beyond 
the principle of his last-session Malthusian bill. He now 
made the effort to empower magistrates to commit to 
prison any person applying for relief, against whom any 
former " misconduct " coidd be proved. I had been 
forced by conviction, in spite of a very strong disin- 
clination to take part in public meetings, to attend, in 
the previous year, one held in Salford, and to give my 
opposition to his then bill ; and I felt it was my duty to 
attend one held in the collegiate church, in Manchester, 
on the 23rd of May, 1822, that I might protest against 
powers being granted to magistrates which might be used 
greatly to the oppression of the poor. I found that the 
opposition at this meeting was confined to the proposal 
that there should be no future removals. I told the 
meeting that a question of a legal provision for the poor 
had now become better understood than it had been lately; 
that it was acknowledged generally that poor laws were 
absolutely necessary in the existing state of the country; 
that Mr. Scarlett, however, notwithstanding his signal 
defeat last session, had introduced into his new bill a 
clause tending directly to overturn a law which, more 
than any other, had kept alive the moral and physical 
energies of the people. I then alluded to the clause 
empowering magistrates to imprison all such persons apply- 
ing for relief as they (the justices) might deem to have 
been idle, extravagant, or to have misconducted themselves, 
and asked who could tell what was idleness or extravagance? 
Some persons thought the people were idle if they did not 
work more than twelve hours a day, and some that they 
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were extravagant if they ate any animal food. Was it 
right that persons so thinking should have the power to 
send a man to prison for what they might choose to call 
idleness or extravagance? But the bill also went to 
empower magistrates to commit for previous misconduct. 
Could any lawyer present say what misconduct meant? 
" If it were left to the discretion of a magistrate to decide,*' 
I said, ^' he might commit any man to prison. He might 
commit him to jail because, like me, he was a reformer, 
or a dissenter, or because he had attended a public meeting.'^ 
My resolution was not opposed, but it underwent much 
verbal criticism: it was, however, idtimately passed unani* 
mously in the following terms, amendedhj Mr. J. Gamett: — 
" That the power intended to be vested in justices of the 
peace to commit to the House of Correction individuals 
applying for relief on account of alleged idleness, extrava- 
gance, or misconduct, is not only vague and imd^fined in 
its terms, but also at variance with the spirit of the English 
laws." Looking back, at this distance of time, upon the 
proceedings of that meeting, and knowing that an expres- 
sion of public opinion from loyal Manchester was not unin- 
fluential in the legislature, I may be permitted to express 
my satisfEiction that I did something to keep that opinion 
right on a question so deeply affecting the interests and 
liberties of the poorer classes; for many of my friends 
amongst the whigs, and some amongst the reformers, at 
that time, were more smitten with the MaLthusian doc- 
trines than my opponents, the tories ; and it required some 
courage in me, not accustomed to take part in public meet- 
ings, to stand forward and defend the old beneficent law of 
Elizabeth, in opposition to the new Hghts of economical 
science. From this time I began to be strongly importuned 
to do something towards revivifying Cowdroy^B Gazette; 
but I still retained faith in the politics of the Gtiardtany 
although I differed with it in its political economy. 

Ireland, the mass of its people considered, received little 
benefit by the abundance of com food. Irishmen did not 
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eat wheaten bread, although they raised wheat. Their 
barley was consumed in the manufacture of whiskey, and 
even their oats were exported. Their only food was pota- 
toes, and when they had no potatoes they had nothing. 
Owing to the heavy rains of the previous year, the potato 
crop of the south of Ireland had almost entirely £Euiled, and 
the price of this staple food of the population was quad- 
rupled. Before the end of April, 1822, the province of 
Mimster was in a state of actual starvation. The people 
crowded into the towns in the vain hope of finding employ- 
ment and food, and their sufferings were aggravated by the 
wide-spread typhus fever. General sympathy was excited 
in England, and a committee was formed in London, and 
oorresponding committees in various parts of the kingdom, 
to originate subscriptions for the relief of Irish sufferers. 
Manchester was not behind other places in the benevolent 
effort. *A public meeting was held on May 16th, and a 
large committee was appointed to solicit subscriptions. 
The following were some of the larger contributions : — 



£ 8. 

Jones Loyd, & Co 52 10 

Heywood, Brothers, & Co. 52 10 

Birley and Hornby 62 10 

S. Greg & Co 62 10 

W. Grant and Brothers... 52 10 

S. and T. Knight 20 

J. Hardman 20 

Daintry, Eoyle, & Co. ... 21 

Thomas Johnson 21 

Warden and four Fellows. 60 

J. and B. Barton 52 10 

M'Connel and Kennedy... 52 10 

W. Douglas & Co 81 10 

E. HobsonHope 81 10 

Thos. and Bichard Potter. 31 10 
Thomas Worthington ... 20 

James Brierley 20 

T. and B. Parker 21 

Brad8haw,WanHyn,&Co. 21 



£ s. 

Clogg, Norris, & Co 20 

T. BlackwaU & Co 20 

Broadhurst, Marris, & Co. 20 

Gardner and Barter 21 

Thomas Trueman 20 

T. and J. Binyon 20 

H. H. Bu-ley 15 

Bunten&Co 15 

T. Houldsworth, M.P. ... 25 

T. J. and J. Ashton 20 

Jackson, Bush worth, & Co. 15 

S. and T. Ashton 21 

J. and T. Bamsbottom ... 21 

Bobert Philips 20 

T. and M. Pickford & Co. 20 

J. and W. Touchet 21 

W. Bigby 20 

B. Slack 20 

T. and J. Todd 20 
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These are smaJler sums than such houses now contribute 
in cases of emergency ; but very active exertions were made 
to obtain subscriptions from all ranks of the community, 
and the amount raised in Manchester exceeded £4500. Let 
me again say of the men who were the opponents of reform, 
that their practical benevolence was strongly manifested on 
this pressing occasion. 

The " Bridge-street (Jang" were at this time in active 
operation. In April, 1821, they preferred bills, at the 
Middlesex sessions, against Wardell, editor of the States- 
mariy Thelwal, editor of the Champion, Dolby, publisher of . 
the Political Dictionary, and Mary Ann Carlile, for seditious 
libels. They had assumed the name of the Constitutional 
Association, and the functions of the law officers of the 
crown, and were supported by the contributions of the 
excessively loyal throughout the kingdom, including many 
in Manchester. In the autumn of 1821, a poor man, named 
Ridgeway, a bookseller in this town, was convicted of selling 
a libellous publication to a man named Mellor, a spy, or 
"informer," employed by the "gang," and their sole witness. 
The evidence of this fellow having been shaken by the 
testimony of Eidgeway and some of his neighbours, and a 
motion having been made for a new trial, the "gang" 
considered it necessary to strengthen his testimony, and a 
few counter affidavits having been procured, the question 
became one of conflicting evidence. The King's Bench 
decided against Ridgeway's application. Murray, the attor- 
ney of the " gang," determined to put Ridgeway effectually 
down, attended at the Lancaster spring assizes, 1822, and 
presented an indictment of perjury against him, which, 
upon the evidence of Mellor and others, was found. Poor 
Ridgeway was then in prison, his wife and four children 
were dependent upon charity for their subsistence, and he 
had not a shilling to defend himself. But he found friends 
amongst the reformers of Manchester — Richard Potter's 
" small but firm band." His case was investigated, evidence 
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^1^ examined, and it was found that there were about a 
score of witnesses, of unimpeachable character, ready to 
testify to the truth of his statement. These witnesses were 
sent to Lancaster on Saturday, the 24th of Augoat, aoid 
were in waiting there until the following Wednesday, when 
the case was called — and pitt off^ on an affidavit from Mr. 
Murray, the " gang's '* sc^citor, that a material witness 
could not be aWe to attend until next day. Next day 
came, the witness was present, and the trial was about 
to begin, when the clerk of the crown informed his lord- 
ship that there was a certiorari to remov6 the case into the 
King's Bench ! 

Mr. Baron Wood, — ^Then of coturse I offiinot proceed with it. 

Jitr, Sergecmt BuUock. — That is the object, my lord ; we are not 
quite ready. 

Mr. Brougham, — ^Your lordship will see the hardship of this pro- 
ceeding is, that the poor defendant will be compelled to bring his 
twenty witnesses again, at an expense which he cannot afford. 

Mr, Baron Wood, — ^I cannot help that, Mr. Brougham ; I have no 
power. It may be a defect in the law. 

Mr, Brougham. — ^Yes, my lord, and there are always persons (look- 
ing at Mr. Murray) ready to avail themselves of defects in the law, 
for the purpose of oppressing an individual. Then, my lord, there is 
another hardship on the poor defendant. He is now in confinement 
in this jail for a misdemeanour, and I suppose there wiU be an attempt 
to keep him in prison after the expiration of his term of imprison- 
ment, until the next assizes. If your lordship could make an order 
that he should be admitted to bail at Manchester, where he could 
have no difficulty in procuring bail — 

Mr, Baron Wood, — I have no power to do that, Mr. Broughank. 

And so the business terminated. Fortunately for Bidge- 
way, the *' material witness " himself was in prison before 
his testimony was needed ; and so the prosecution failed. 
The "gang" gained nothing by it but a great addition to 
the odium they had previously incurred. 

In November of this year the members of the yeomanry 
corps presented Mr. Hugh Birley, their commander, with a 
sword, as a testimony of their respect. The Guardian^ in 
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commenting on the presentation, said : "Whether, however, 
we are to be classed with the * designing or the deceived,* 
'the ignorant or the ill-disposed,' we have no hesitation 
in avowing our firm and unchangeable opinion, that the 
strongest censures which have been applied to the magis- 
trates and yeomanry, for their conduct on the 16th of 
August, are not stronger than they deserve ; and that the 
sanction of all the special juries, and of all the judges in the 
kingdom,wovld be quite insufi5.cient to wash out the ' damned 
spot' of blood with which that event has tainted them.'* 
Yet, notwithstanding this declaration of unchangeable 
opinion, notwithstanding the stain of this " damned spot," 
ten years had not elapsed ere the editor of the Guardian 
went, hand-in-hand and arm-in-arm, with Mr. H. H. Birlejr, 
in the attempt to impose a member of Mr. Birley's choice 
upon newly enfranchised Manchester ! Let no man talk 
of an unchangeable opinion whose opinion is founded on 
present expediency. 

A trial in 1823, arising out of the strong feeling which 
prevailed against the issue of local bank notes, on the part, 
as subsequent disastrous failures proved, of persons whose 
"promise to pay" was valueless, excited a considerable 
amount of interest in Lancashire. An attorney in Man- 
chester, John Dicas — a name which afterwards became 
noted or notorious in consequence of nuGmerous actions for 
libel against the London press — ^had been committed for two 
years to Lancaster Castle, for conspiring with a bankrupt 
to defraud his creditors. This had somewhat damaged his 
character in Manchester, and he had subsequently to leave 
the town to avoid a distraint for poor-rates. This man, 
thus banishing himself, was not exactly the sort of person 
to conmience the business of a banker and to issue notes, 
but he had formed a connection with a Mr. Williams, in 
Holywell, Flintshire, and in 1821 they commenced banking, 
and the manufacture of local paper which had some cur- 
tency in Wales. Some of their notes having found their 
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way to Manchester, notwithstanding the resolution of its 
merchants, manufacturers, and shopkeepers to discourage 
the circulation of such " rags," the Guardian, in a long 
article against the poiuing of the paper '* rubbish into the 
once pure stream of Manchester circulation," gave expres- 
sion to the following " broad hints": — 

To such an extent do the people of Manchester actually go in this 
folly, — in this madness, — that we ourselves saw, a few days since, 
notes payable at a place in "Wales, which had been issued by two 
vagabonds, one of whom was formerly a pettifogger in this town, 
who, after two years* imprisonment for conspiring with a banJkmpt 
to defraud Ms creditors, — after being consequently shunned by all 
decent men, — after making from his last residence here a moonlight 
flit to avoid a distraint for poor rates, which he had appealed against 
on the ground of poverty, — went immediately, in conjunction with 
the other wretch, to conmience banking, and is now beginning to 
avenge himself for the treatment he experienced here, by indirectly 
drawing away our solid valuables, in exchange for his dirty rags, 
which present no security but his or his partner's integrity and 
wealth. 

Something else was said about a prison bird and con- 
/essed pauper, A notice of action was served against the 
Guardian, and much specidation took place as to the result. 
Few found faidt with the exposure, but there was no doubt 
that a libel had been published. No names were mentioned ; 
no name of a town ; no name even of a county was given. 
Would Dicas prove that the libel applied to him by proving 
that he was the only Manchester attorney who had been 
two years imprisoned for fraud ? He did so. On the trial 
at Shrewsbury, a former clerk of Dicas proved that Dicas 
had been convicted of conspiracy, in issuing a fraudulent 
commission of bankruptcy against a person of the name of 
Bulwer ; — he knew it because he was in court when the 
case was tried. This was evidence that the aUusion was 
to Dicas, and it followed that the application of the term 
'* wretch" was to Mr. Dicas's partner. To prove special 
damages, a clerk in the bank was examined, who said that 
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about £1,900 in one pound notes had been in circulation, 
and that in consequence of what had been said in the 
Guardian, notes were sent in to the bank for payment to 
the amount of £1,000 in six weeks, and that no sooner 
were they re-issued than they were sent in again. This 
was indeed a dreadM rw»— a run which, in six weeks, 
brought back the large amount of £1,000. The damages 
were laid at £5,000 ; the verdict of the jury was for £10. 
Probably, had not the partner, who had not run away, and 
had not been imprisoned, been called a wretch, the verdict 
woidd have been for a farthii^. The costs, amounting to 
several hundred pounds, feU on the Guardian; but the 
greater part of the money was repaid by a subscription, 
and the paper had the advantage, from that time, of being 
considered as the guardian of the commercial interests of 
the town and neighbourhood — a reputation much more 
valuable, in a pecuniary point of view, than the fame of 
being the advocate of popular rights. 

Very considerable interest was excited by another trial 
this year by an attempt to murder an extensive manufac- 
turer at Preston. On the morning of Sunday, July 27th, 
as Mr. Horrocks was returning from church, and was 
opening the gate of his partner, Mr. Miller, a man named 
Kyding came behind and gave him a blow with a heavy 
kitchen cleaver, which cut through the hat and inflicted a 
frightM wound on the head. Mr. Horrocks turned round 
in time to avert a second blow aimed at the head, and to 
receive it and successive blows on the arm, which received 
several severe cuts. Mr. Horrocks' cries of murder brought 
assistance, and the man was taken into custody, without 
making any effort to escape. There had been a period of 
tranquillity, and comparative prosperity to the working 
classes. This attempt at assassination in broad daylight, 
especially when it became known, from the prisoner's own 
declaration, that he had been the writer of an anonymous 
letter, threatening Mr. Horrocks with death, unless he 
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raised the wages of his spinners, gave great alarm, for it 
was believed to be the residt of a conspiracy amongst the 
operatives to eflfect their objects by the murder of masters 
who resisted their demands. Such an atrocity gave the 
more alarm, occurring at a time when the working classes 
were enjoying more than usual comforts. There were 
many circmnstances, however, which had soured the temper 
of the operatives, and rendered them hostile to their em- 
ployers. Their efforts to obtain reform in parliament had 
exposed them to the yeoman's sword and the constable's 
sta£Pl Many had their wages paid in ''truck," instead of 
the current coin of the realm. The combination laws ren- 
dered them liable to imprisonment if they jointly attempted, 
no matter how peaceable the means, to raise wages, or to 
resist reduction of wages. There was a law, also, to prevent 
their emigration to other countries, where there was a better 
demand for their labour ; and there was a law to impose 
heavy duties on food imported for their consumption. Their 
masters generally were opposed to reform, and firm sup- 
porters of the combination laws. Many of them profited 
largely by the truck system ; most were opposed to emigra- 
tion, in the fear that they woidd lose their best hands ; and 
few amongst them had the courage or inclination to protest 
against the impoverishing bread tax. It was not surprising 
that they were regarded as the enemies of the working 
classes — not surprising that an occasional unavoidable re- 
duction of wages shoidd be attributed to their grasping 
cupidity. Ryding, a young man of twenty-two years of 
age, had been afflicted with a disease in the brain, which 
made him exceedingly desponding at times, and at other 
brief times almost delirious, but did not seem otherwise to 
affect his intellect. Hearing continually of the oppression 
exercised by the masters, this lad determined to avenge the 
wrongs of his class. He considered Horrocks and Miller 
to be the principal movers in a reduction of wages. It 
occurred to him, one night in bed, that it was his duty to 
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shoot them. He awoke several times in the night, and the 
same idea always presented itself. It became his day- 
dream, and he became unfit for his work, and was always 
discharged afterwards from every situation he obtained. 
Fate was impelling him onwards. It was necessary, he 
thought, that the nation shoidd know what oppressors the 
masters at Preston were. The conviction, under the com- 
bination laws, of some operative spinners in that town, 
gave a fiirther stimidus to action. He woidd not kill — ^his 
mind seems to have idtimately revolted against that — ^but 
he woidd inflict grievous wounds, that he himself might be 
tried for life, and that by his trial and death he might rouse 
the country to a redress of the wrongs under which he and 
his class were suffering ! The jury returned a verdict pf 
not guilty, on the ground of insanity, and the victim of 
strangely perverted heroism was lost sight of in the recesses 
of a prison, in which he was to be shut up during his 
majesty's pleasure. 

In the brief periods of comparative commercial prosperity, 
amidst the innumerable wild schemes of speculation which 
start up, there has been usually, in Manchester, the origi- 
nation of some publicly usefril institution, ^hich stands as 
a mark that all was not madness at the period. On the 1st 
of October, 1823, a meeting was held at the Exchange, Dr. 
Davenport Hulme in the chair, to consider the propriety of 
establishing an institution for the promotion of literature, 
science, and the fine arts. The principal speaker was Mr. 
George William Wood, but the following gentlemen took 
a part in the proceedings by moving and seconding the 
twenty-two resolutions : — 

1. Gteorge William Wood — Robert Hindlej. 

2. Thomas Hardman — ^Robert Christie. 

3. Thomas Ainsworth — Jonathan Dawson. 

4. David Holt — J. A. Bansome. 

6. William Gkumett — Thomas Sharp. 

6. Gt. W. Wood— Gh. T. Bury. 

7. B. H. Glreg — Joseph Birley. 
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8. William Townend— David Holt. 

9. Samuel Kay — Charles Brandt. 

10. Thomas Hojle —Samuel Kaj. 

11. Charles Brandt — Beresford Turner. 

12. Robert Philips— S. Barton. 

18. Henry Hardie, M.D.— Dr. Lyon. 

14. James Beardoe-^G^rge Hole. 

15. J. A Bansome — John Maofeurlane. 

16. E. J. Loyd— Joseph Birley. 

17. Thomas Ainsworth — ^E. J. Loyd. 

18. Thomas Sharp— Dayid Holt. 

19. James H. Heron— S. Barton. 

20. G-. W. Wood— Thomas Ainsworth. 

21. David Holt — ^Thomas Ainsworth. 

22. Charles Gbeenway — Thomas Sharp. 

The subscriptions amounted, before the end of the year, 
to upwards of £14,000, and being continued into the pros- 
perous year 1824, the Boyal Institution was founded, which, 
though not so extensively useful as it might have been, 
and may still be, imder more energetic and more popular 
government, is highly creditable to the period when it was 
established. 



CHAPTER XYI. 

PtTBCHASE OF " COWDKOY*S GAZETTE." 

Iir a p rec edk ^ diapts^ some account was given of the 
establishment of the Gruardimn* In describing the de* 
velopment of public opinion in this metropolis of the 
northern provinces, it seemed necessary to notice the 
origin of a journal which became the organ of whiggism, 
from its resurrection, after the horrors of the French 
Kevolution had been forgotten, until its decadence, when 
the people began to believe that they had about as much 
interest in the quarrels between the whig and tory Mictions 
as in those between the rival houses of Montagu and 
Capulet. There was a great leap to be taken to bring 
toryism up to a rational radicalism. Whiggery was a con- 
venient middle stepping-stone, broad enough for men to 
stand upon, and sneer at the tardy fools behind, and the 
too-&st fools before. The Guardian, after a two years' 
experience of the difficulty of progression, took up its 
position half-way, rather disposed to wait for the coming 
up of those who were in the rear, than to march forward 
and join those who were in advance. Throughout the 
whole of its third year it woidd have been difficidt for any 
one reading its columns to discover the hand of a reformer. 
And yet it would have been difficult to point out any 
departure from the promises set forth in its prospectus, so 
vaguely had they been expressed. Had any one said : 
"Here are no reform principles," the reply would have 
been : ." Look here— here are two Unes expressing a doubt 
that the house of commons fuUy represents the people. 
You say there is no fruit in the orchard. Look here. 
Don't you see a pear at the top of that branch, behind 
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those leaves?" The paper had not abandoned its prin- 
ciples — it had only ceased to give them earnest expression* 

Considerable dissatisfisu^on was expressed by some of 
the gentlemen who had been most instrumental in establish- 
ing the journal, expecting that it would be a bold and 
uncompromising exponent of political truth and progress ; 
and I was often advised to purchase Cowdroy's Gazette^ 
and offered assistance if I found that it required more 
capital than I could command* The circumstances of the 
times, a» well as my own desire to contribute something to 
the foarmatioQ of a right public opinion, induced me to 
think £ivourably of the {MX)po6ition« On the £)imdati<m of 
a healthy state of trade, a superstructure of Mse c<mfidence 
had been raised. The spirit of rash speculation prevailed, 
and I plainly perceived that a panic would follow. I fore- 
saw that the house, from the sale of whose goods I derived 
two-thirds of my income, would not be able to stand, shoidd 
there come, as I was certain there would come, a sudden 
depression of trade, with failures, great reduction of 
prices, and an extraordinary limitation of discounts. If it 
was imprudent to enter into a new busiuess, it was impru- 
dent to wait in one upon which a fearM crash was sure to 
come. I made the purchase of copyright and materials ; 
paid £800 down, and engaged to pay Mrs. Cowdrc^ £100 
a year for eight years ; laid out £300 more on a new press 
and a new fount of type ; and thus I commenced a new 
career, fuH of health and hope. Mrs. Cowdroy had derived 
a living from the paper, though a scanty one. The whole 
wages of compositors and pressmen amoimted to only seven 
pounds a week. I shoidd have to increase the expenditure ; 
but an increase of the circidation, which was 1,000 a week» 
to 1,500, and of the advertisements in the same proportion, 
would, I expected, meet the extra outlay. 

I had frdl faith that the principles I held woidd, ulti- 
mately, be those held by the great majority of the people 
inhabiting Manchester and its populous neighbourhood* 
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There needed to be, in my firm belief, only earnest and 
frequent appeals to common sense, common himianity, and 
common justice, to effect great and beneficial changes. I 
could not suppose that masters woidd long ask for liberty to 
combine, while workmen were liable to imprisonment for a 
peaceM agreement among themselves, as to what wages 
they would accept ; that a mercantile and manu&cturing 
community would long quietly submit to a law which 
limited their trade, and laid a grievous tax upon the 
people's food; that there woidd be a continual insult to 
Dissenters, by their exclusion from corporate offices ; that 
Koman Catholics would be long bitterly insulted and deeply 
wronged, by being excluded from all share in the repre- 
sentation of the country ; that the inhabitants of Manchester 
woidd long submit to the dictation of a petty officer of the 
Lord of the Manor ; that Manchester and Salford, with 
200,000 inhabitants, would long remain unrepresented, 
while one hundred boroughs, whose xmited population 
amounted only to that number, continued to send two 
hundred members to parliament ; or that, in demanding 
freedom ourselves, we could deny it to the hundreds of 
thousands who were enduring the galling yoke of slavery 
in our colonies. I had full Mth that these changes might 
be effected, and some belief that I might aid in effecting 
them. Goethe has said : " Our wishes axe presentiments 
of the capabilities which lie within us, are harbingers of 
that we shall be able to perform. Whatever we are able 
and woidd like to do presents itself to our imagination, as 
without us and in the future ; we feel a longing after that 
which we already possess in secret. Thus a passionate 
anticipating ^rasp changes the truly possible into a dreamed 
reality,'^ In commencing my career as a journalist, I 
KNEW that the principles I advocated would ultimately be 
triumphant — knew it as certainly as if the chart of futurity 
lay open before me. It might not be in my time as a 
journalist — ^not in my time as a man — ^but " come it would 
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for all that ;" and that conyicticm sustained me thronghoot 
aU subsequent difficulties — difficulties which would have 
driyen many a man mad. I &lt that the existence of a 
thoroughly independ^it paper for only a few years would 
create a demand for its continuance ; I might fsdl — ^I might 
die — the principles, once £drly enunciated, couM neither 
iSul nor die. Much that I anticipated haa been done ; I 
had some share, howeyer humble, in the doing ; and the 
paper, renovated in June, 1824, and carried on for a 
quarts of a century, aa the Manchester GazettCy the 
Manchester Times and Gazette^ and the Manchester 
Examiner and Times^ is now not onfy at the head of the 
Manchester press, but at the head of the provincial p«s» 
of the United Kingdom. I knew that the exponent and 
GT^BiSx. of progression would readi this rank ; I always said 
it would — said so when I was lauded at for the saying. 
The time ? It is not for man to fix a time ; he must work 
to accelerate the period — ^must have feith that " the braw 
time is coming." All my rejoicing at things done was not 
reserved till they were done. I knew that they would be 
done, and rejoiced while they were adoing. Much is yet 
to do— much there will always be to do, for the cultivated 
field will go back to barrenness if it be left alone ; but as 
the work is wanted men will be found to do it. Bough 
pioneers have gone before and cleared away many of the 
most formidable obstructions. Cultivaticm must follow the 
clearing of the forest and jungle. 

About the beginning of 1824, three gentlemen, Mr. 
William Fairbaim, Mr. Thomas Hopkins, and Mr. Richard 
Roberts, c(mversing on the proposal to establish an institu- 
tion (now the Royal Institution) for the promotion of 
literature and the fine arts, thought it woidd be well that 
another shoidd be established to teach the application of 
science to mechanical and manu&icturing art, for the benefit 
of yoimg men who needed practical instruction and had 
not the means to obtain it, unless offered to them at ^ 
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cheap rate. They each agreed to contribute ten pounds, 
and to endeayour to induce others to follow their example. 
A public meeting was held on the 17th of April, at the 
Bridgewater Arms, in High-street, Benjamin Heywood, 
Esq., in the chair, at which it was resolved that an institu- 
tion, to be called the Manchester Mechanics' Institution, 
should be formed, the leading objects of which should be 
the delivery of lectures on the various sciences and their 
application to the arts, and the establishment of a suitable 
library for reference and circulation. Mr. Heywood sub- 
scribed twenty guineas, and the following gentlemen ten 
guineas each : — 



Joseph Birley, 
John M'Farlane, 
John Pooley, 
James Ocdeston, 
Lawrence Buchan, 
Charles Ker, 
Thomas Hoyle, 
John Kennedy, 
W. J^ikinson, 
W.Williams, 
S. E. Brooks, 
James Lillie, 
T.H:ouldsworth,M.P.. 
W. Crighton, 
James Murray, 



Philips and Lee, 
G-. W. Wood, 
Thomas Appleby, 
0. Qreenway, 
Bobert Seddon, 
Gfrant and Brothers, 
Dr. Henry, 
John Boyle, 
Bichard Boberts, 
J. L. Bradbury, 
Bobert Christie, 
Thomas Sharp, 
James M*Connel, 
W. Fairbaim, 
Peter Taylor, 



T.andM.Mftrsland, 
Henry Gore, 
B. A. Heywood, 
Joseph Frith, 
Thomas Hopkins, 
Bobert Philips, 
J. 0. Dyer, 
H. Houldsworth, 
W. Marsden, 
Jonathan Cocker, 
SamL Ghreg and Co., 
P. Novelli, 
Thomas Bury, 
S. M. Moore, 
Joseph Brotherton. 



Such was the commencement of an institution which, 
after being subject to many vicissitudes, has become one 
of the most popular and most useful of its class, combining 
the difi^mon of very valuable and solid information with 
the promotum of rational and refining recreation, at the 
cheapest possible rate. 

The establishment of the Mechanics' InstitutiiHi, sub- 
scriptions to the amoimt of £26,000 towards erecting^ the 
Boyal Institution, and of £5,000 towards the enlargement 
of the Lifirmary, together with a generous contribution 
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for the relief of sufferers by great mundatioiis in Qennany^ 
were some of the results of the prosperous year 1824. 
Manchester had not yet participated much in the rash spirit 
of speculation whidi was exhibited in London. It had 
mainly manifested itself here in the purchase of the raw 
material in the staple article of manu&oture; but the 
speculations in cotton were kept consideiably in dieck by 
a series of able artides in the Chtardutn^ written by a 
genHeman of great experience in that trade, who eiposed 
the Tarious deyioes made use of to raise prices. At ibe 
close of the year, however, some symptoms were exhibited 
here of the tendency to enter upon great joinlrstock speea- 
lations. The first impulse to the share mania in London 
seems to hare been given by the intention of ministers to 
reci^nise the independence of the South American States 
having tranqnred. The avidity for shares in the mines 
may be shown by comparing the prices in five of the 
principal companies at two periods, only a month apart :— * 

Deo. 10, 1824. Jan. 11, 1825. 

£ 8. £ 

Anfi^lo-Mexican 38 prem 158 

BrasOiAn 10 dis 66 

Columbia 19 prem. 82 

Beal del Monte 550 „ 1,350 

United Mexican 85 „ 1,550 

It was computed that in the end of 1824,^ and the begin- 
ning of 1825, 276 companies had been projected, with a 
proposed capital of £174,000,000 ! Of these 33 were for 
canals and docks, 48 for railroads, 42 for gas, 34 for 
metal mines, 20 for insurances, 23 fw banking, 12 for 
navigation and packets. A man, in haste to become rich, 
had no more to do than put down his name for shares, pay 
a few poimds for his scrip, sell at a high premium, and 
repeat the jnrocess. As John Enox said, when he saw the 
splendoiur of Queen Mary's court at Holyrood, "Ah, ladies, 
it is a brave world this — ^if it would but last." We shall 
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hear bj and bj of the bubUe bursting ; imd, all the teach- 
ings of experience being thrown away, of fresh bubbles 
being blown, to burst in their turn. 

At the opening of the parliamentary session, February 
2nd, 1826, the contentment and the thriving condition of 
.all classes of the people was the most remarkable topic in 
the royal speech. There were some symptoms, however, 
that the prosperity was not to be of very long duration. 
In the general confidence money was so easQy obtained, 
that specidation was carried to a considerable height, and 
fears began to be entertained by those who had been accus- 
tomed to mark the causes of commercial fluctuation, that a 
considerable depression would follow. The abundant har- 
vest of 1822 had, for some time, coimteracted the mis-' 
chievous operation of the corn-law, but advancing prices 
convinced aU who had given any thought to the subject, 
that there was great danger to be apprehended whenever 
the crops should yield less than a good average. In 1825 
a movement was made in Manchester, not for the repeal, 
but for the revision of the law. In its increased vigour 
it had existed ten years, and consequently had become 
** venerable." It had been an " innovation" ten years be- 
fore ; it had now become an '* establishment ;" to abolish 
it would have been a " revolution." The movement had 
no energy in it — carried no hearty sympathies with it. 
Mr. William Gamett, afterwards an unsuccessful candidate 
for the representation of Salford, was the principal speaker. 
It was a sensible speech enough for a merchant, on a mere 
question of exchanges. There was no allusion to the semi- 
starvation of millions when a scanty harvest came ; agri- 
culture would flourish when trade flourished ; prohibitory 
duties provoked retaliatory duties on the part of other 
nations; America might become a formidable manufiic- 
turing rival ; therefore it was desirable that the law shoidd 
be revised. It was a sensible speech enough, but without 
life or soul— dry as a remainder biscuit after a long voyage. 
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One resolution, moTod by Mr. John Edward Taylor, seconded 
by Mr. Frederidc Lilly, a com merchant, was as follows : — 

^ That permanently high prices of com would be evidently and 
generally injurious : they would either greatly depreciate the condi- 
tion of our manufacturing population, or, by raising the wages of 
lahouTy materially increase the &cilitiee for successful rrvalship with 
onr pnoductire industiy abroad ; and the declining condition of our 
trade, which would then enaue, would eventually entail on the agri- 
culturists, in common with every other class of the community, the 
greatest suffering." 

There was here a repetition of the fallacy on which 
the elder Sir Robert Peel, and the other manufecturers 
of Manchester, had opposed the biU of 181d — a ^lUaey 
which, being thus aa&ctioned by Manchester, was repeated 
by the landlord class throughout all the subsequent struggle 
for free trade; and their constant taunt to the manufec- 
turing class was, that they were afraid of high prices of 
food, only because they were afraid that they would pay 
a higher rate of wages. The meeting was, however, 
memorable, inasmuch as it was the first held by merchants 
and manufacturers, after the working classes had been 
driven out of the field of agitation for free trade and 
free representation. It was a small movement in the right 
direction, and our gratitude to the movers is not to be 
withheld, because they clung to one oc two old fallacies. 
The feult was with the mercantile and manu£Ekcturing 
public generally, who believed that the then prosperity 
was to be lasting. 

The Catholic Association, under the energetic leadership 
of Daniel O'Connell, had made itself formidable to the 
ministry, and it had become obvious that, ere long, there 
woidd be a majority of the members of the House of 
Commons in favour of the removal of Catholic disabilities. 
Emancipation encountered a bigoted and intolerant oppo- 
sition; the cry of "no popery!" resounded throughout 
the land, and many men believed that the days of the 
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bloody Mary would be revived if a few Romanists ob* 
tained admission into the legislature. Be it noted, however, 
that there were not a few reformers, and not a few 
sincere Mends of religious liberty, who had some diffi- 
culty in giving in their adhesion to the cause, seeing 
the terms on which some of the leading Catholics were 
willing to purchase eligibility to seats in either house of 
parliament. These leaders were willing to buy their own 
enfranchisement by the sacrifice of the electoral rights 
of tiie forty shilling fireeholders in Ireland ; and, to give 
an assurance that they would be peaceable subjects, they 
were ready to submit to the degradation of having their 
priests made paid pensioners of the state. In a letter 
to the Catholic Association, read at one of its meetings, , 
in March (the last which was held, in consequence of an 
act for its dissolution), Mr. O'Connell said : — 

" Although a provision for our clergy is spoken o^ it certainly has 
not been spoken of in any shape which could excite the least alarm 
in the minds of the most scrupulous Catholic ; and, as to the principle 
of that measure, is there any one who imagines that the Catholic 
people of Ireland can be finally admitted into the condition of sub- 
jects, so as to constitute a portion of the uniyersal British nation, 
without our clergy hcmng a natural and just claim on the state for a 
provision ? If there be, I am not of their opinion. I own I think 
that our clergy ought to receive a support fi?om that state which we, 
the Catholics, contribute to maintain with our moneys and our blood; 
and as to the details of that provision, are they not safe in the hands 
of our excellent prelates, subject also as they must be to the inspec- 
tion of all the people, Protestant and Catholic of the empire, before 
they can be finally adopted or made into a law T* 

Mr. O'Connell afterwards changed his opinions with 
regard to the endowment of the Catholic priests. Before 
his death he declared his strong opposition to the endow- 
ment of any religious sect; and he denounced every 
proposal to endow the priests of his own Mth, as an 
attempt to make them the miserable slaves of the state. 
But he would have permitted them to accept the insidious 
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bribe in 1825. Then it was ''safe in the bands of 
excellent prelates." Wbile, therefore, we notice, with 
indignation, the intolerance and bigotry which wonM have 
excluded men from seats in parliament on account of 
their conscientious religions opinions, let it be recollected 
that there were not a few undoubted Mends of religious 
liberty, who were not willing that emancipation should 
be had, accompanied by an agreed-to condition whidi 
was as much at variance with principle as was the ex- 
clusion of the Catholics from the legislature. The payment 
of the Cathdic priaits was to have been one '' wing" of 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill—^the disfranchisement of 
the forty shilling freeholders was to have been another. 
Mr. O'ConneU, in the letter which we have already 
quoted, said, in reference to this proposed wholesale 
disfranchisement :^-> 

'* Let me ask, idll not the stimulus to make freeholders exist after 
emancipatioxi as powerfully as at present P It certainly will ; and, if 
it do exist, is it robbing the poor to make a law which shall compel 
any landlord who wishes to make 40s. freeholders to make to each a 
lease for one life, at a rent which makes the qualification merely 
nominal, and puts Hhs freeholder completely in the power of the 
landlord ? "Would it be robbing the poor if the landlords, instead of 
giving a 408. freehold, gave a freehold of £10 annual value ? Let us 
recollect that the landlords wiU, after the measure, want £10 free- 
holders as they now want 40s. freeholders. They may^ perhape, not 
make to many of the one as of the other; but every £10 freeholder 
would be a comfortable person. Who will say that the 40s. free- 
holders are so ?" 

After reading this sophisticated defence of a sweeping 
measure of unjust disfranchisement, the association passed 
a unanimous vote, declaring, in the strongest terms its 
" undiminished and undivided confidence in Mr. O'Connell.*^' 
Are we to be surprised then that there were many staunch 
reformers who hesitated in giving in their adhesion to a 
cause, the success of which was to be gained by such 
abandonment of all the principles of reform ? 
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I do not absolve from the charge of bigotrj and intole* 
ranee a party of men in Manchester who bitterly opposed 
themselyes to CathoHc Emancipation. They had no objec- 
tions to endowment — ^if they had all the endowment to their 
own church ; they had no objection to sweeping disfran- 
chisement — ^they would gladly have added the English 
forty-shilling freeholds to the Irish, and swept them away 
all together. Neither reformers nor friends of religious 
liberty, they were actuated only by a deep hatred and a 
frantic fear of the '' papists." An honest hatred and a 
real fbar no doubts— a kind of protestantism run mad, and 
therefore about as much to be pitied as condemned. The 
same class of persons, thirty years earlier, would have 
pulled down Presbyterian chapels, and thought they did 
God service. In March, Sir Francis Burdett's resolutions 
ibr the relief of the Irish Catholics were carried in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 247 to 234. The 
ultra Protestants of Manchester came to the rescue of the 
** c(mstitution," and at a meeting convened by private 
circular, and held privately on the 22nd of April, they 
passed strong resolutions against any frirther concessions to 
the papists. The petitions founded on these resolutions 
were sent on the Saturday and Sunday to the ministers of 
the Methodist, Independent, and Baptist denominations, 
with notes requesting that they would allow the sheets to 
be sent to their chapels for the purpose of receiving the 
signatures of their congregations. The Independent and 
Baptist ministers, without concert, declined to allow the 
petitions to be received in their chapels. The Unitarian 
ministers were not asked for their co-operation. On the 
25th of April, the Duke of York, who was a bishop as 
well as a general, strengthened by the movement in Man- 
chester and other towns, made his famous declaration, 
immediately printed in gold, and sent to all parts of the 
kicfgdom. " Twenty years," he said, " had elapsed since 
the subject was first launched; its agitation had been 
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the source of the illness which had clouded the last ten 
years of his father's life ; and, to the last moment of his 
existence, he would adhere to his principles, — so help 
him God!" 

The Mends of civil and religious liberty, not frightened 
at the declaration, on oath, of the pious prince and bishop, 
resolved that a public meeting should be held to counteract 
any effect that might have been produced by the resolutions 
passed in private, but paraded as if they had emanated 
from the inhabitants of Manchester. The meeting, con- 
vened by the boroughreeve, was held on the 5th May, in 
the Manor Court Boom, which was excessively crowded on 
the occasion. Mr. John Douglas moved the first resolu- 
tion, which was seconded by Mr. Geo. W. Wood, who, in 
the course of his speech, animadverted very strongly on 
the proceedings of the hole-and-corner meeting which had 
previously been held. This called up Mr. Benjamin Braid- 
ley, afterwards boroughreeve, and a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Manchester, who, certainly with great boldness, 
defended the private meeting, and moved that the discus- 
sion of the question in a place which could hold so few of 
the protestants of the town was not expedient, and would 
give rise to impleasant feelings. Mr. John Shuttleworth 
made an able and a cutting reply. At ,this stage of the 
proceedings, a man in a fustian jacket, who was recognised 
as an operative cotton spinner, named Jonathan Hodgins, 
who had previously taken part in some meetings against 
the combination laws, modestly stood forward and enquired 
if a working man might be permitted to address the 
meeting. Of course he was permitted, and by his plain 
and impretending manner, his sound sense, and his not 
xmfelicitous expression, soon rivetted the attention of the 
meeting. His speech is worth recording, as amongst the 
first delivered by a working man, taking his place amongst 
able speakers, who held high commercial rank in the 
commimity : — 
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« I come forward with the Tiew of arguing the question now before 
the meetiDg, with working men like myself of whom I see a good 
many here. I know that there are gentlemen present, of great 
eloquence, and much better qualified than I am to discuss this ques- 
tion; but then their eloquence is not always conrincing to the 
working man's mind, because it is frequently abore his comprehend 
sion ; it is a dish of fish that he does not understand. (A laugh.) 
Kow I, who am a working man myself, hare paid some attention to 
this subject, and haymg formed certain opinions upon it, I now come 
forward to deliyer those opinions to my fellow-workmen. In the first 
place, I beg to make a few observations on the speech of the gentle- 
man who spoke the last but one (Mr. Braidley). I cannot help 
thinking that he wishes rather to inflame our passions than to speak 
to our understandings. I am no Catholic myself and haye no pas- 
sions on this subject to be inflamed ; but I think it would be better 
if we were all to confine our obserrations to the measure now before 
parliament, and not wander into long discussions about transubstan- 
tiation, and other matters which we none of us understand. Cheers.) 
With the arguments which the gentleman foimded on what the 
Catholics have done in former times, we have really nothing at all to 
do. (Cheers.) What was done we cannot teU with any degree of 
certainty ; for a great number of charges which are made by the one 
side are positively denied by the other ; and which speaks the truth 
we have no means of knowing. But of one thing we are tolerably 
certain ; for it is prored by impartial historians of all parties, that, at 
all times and seasons, both Protestants and Catholics have gone to 
extremes and extravagances — (Icmd cheers) ; and as all parties have 
been guilty, it would be the extreme of injustice to inflict punishment 
on the hundredth generation of the Catholics for what was done by 
their forefathers. (Loud cheers.) One argument which has been 
used against Catholic emancipation, amongst that class of persons 
to whom I belong, and to which I now address myself^ is that they 
have the same chance of becoming members of parliament as other 
people, if they would conform to the same opinions ; but do you not 
see this sort of argument would go to justify every sort of tyranny ? 
It would justify Ferdinand and the inquisition in Spain. If a Spanish 
Protestant were to complain that he was excluded fronv civil rights, 
he might then be answered by some Boman Catholic, ' Tou have 
only to do as we do ; become a Catholic, and you will be entitled to 
the same privileges with us.* (Cheers.) This was something like 
^he legislature passing a If^w that aU men with wooden le^s should be 
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hanged : if a person who had the misfortune to be in that condition 
should comphun of the law, on the principle I haye alladed to, a 
man who had both his legs might say to him, ' It is the same for one 
as another j you hare the same chance as I hare ; for if I had a 
wooden leg I must be hanged too.' (Cheers and laughter.) It would 
seem that the catholics can get all they want in the easiest manner 
imaginable j for they hare only to take an oath to be admitted to 
the same priyileges as protestants. Now, as the gentlemen say they 
care nothing about oaths, and can break an oath at any time, why 
need they bother about emancipation ? (Tremendous cheering.) I 
now beg to make a few obswvations on what Mr. Peel said on this 
subject in the House of Commons, if a working man like myself may 
be allowed to comment on the speech of a minister of state : and I 
would here obserre, that I do not find fault with Mr. Peel for oppos- 
ing catholic emancipation. If he honestly thinks it would be 
dangerous, he does right to oppose it to the utmost of his power. I 
think it would not be dangerous, and therefore do not oppose it. I 
think the opposition to it arises from unfounded prejudices; but 
I hope the time will come, and before long, when even the prejudices 
of Mr. Peel will disappear, and when catholics and protestants shall 
take each other by the hand, and bury their discords and animosities 
in oblivion. (Loud cheers.) Mr. Peel, in his last speech, drew an 
argument from what has been recently going on in France. It seems 
they have passed some sort of a seyere law in that countiy, about 
what they call sacrilege; and Mr. Peel mamtained that on that 
account we ought not to emancipate the catholics. But if the French 
are illiberal, I do not see why we should become tyrants. (Cheers.) 
There are in this country a many catholics, and a great many pro- 
testants. Let us all consult each others interests, and cultivate each 
other's good wiU. (Cheers.) Let us live together as one people ; 
and let foreign nations, if they will, pursue tyranny, tiU tyranny 
pursues them. (Loud cheers.)" 

The original resolutions were carried by a great majority, 
although two or three speakers, with much ftuy of utter- 
ance and much frantic gesticulation, attempted to convince 
the meeting that the liberties of the people would be de- 
stroyed if any catholic was allowed to take a seat in either 
house of parliament. The time for emancipation had not 
come. On the 17th of Mdy the Catholic Relief BiU was 
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rejected in the Lords hj a majority of 178 against 130. 
The bill for disfranchising the forty-shilling freeholders 
was withdrawn. 

At the time when the meeting in &yonr of catholic 
emancipation was held in the Manor Court Boom, it ap- 
peared to me that there was such an equality in the 
numbers in Manchester of those who were fiiyourable and 
those who were opposed, that nothing short of actual 
enumeration could have decided which was in the majority. 
There were many, however, who, so far as any public 
manifestation went, might be supposed to be neuter, but 
who, if canyassed, would haye giyen their suffirage in 
fayoiur of the abolition of all those exclusiye statutes which 
were in force against those who did not profess the state 
religion. There were many who deplored the errors and 
the superstitions of the Church of Rome, who were, at the 
same time, conyinced that those errors were only the more 
pertinaciously adhered to because that church had been 
proscribed and persecuted. They had seen that penal 
and exclusiye statutes had only wedded the people of 
Ireland to their ancient faith. They had seen Catholicism 
strengthened by the yery means used for its suppression ; 
and they now wished to see its professors emancipated from 
their disabilities, in order that the irritation, which always 
is the result of oppression, might cease, and that, in the 
succeeding cahn, reason and truth might exert their 
legitimate influence. That such irritation paralysed all 
protestant eflfort, howeyer kindly intended, there was 
abundant proof. The Key. and Hon. Baptist Noel, at a 
meeting held in Leeds, in April, 1825, declared that, in his 
efforts to establish in Ireland auxiliaries to the Hibernian 
Society, he had found the refusal of ciyil privileges to the 
catholics one of the greatest obstructions to the success of 
the society. It irritated them against the protestants, and 
made them suspect everything from that quarter, insomuch 
that one intelligent individual in that coimtry said, '' You 
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might as well hope to do good by sending tar-gatherers as 
by sending preachers, so long as this system continues." 
Mr. Baines, of the Leeds Mercury^ who had all along man- 
fully fought the battle for emancipation, in reference to Mr. 
NoeFs remarks, said :— 

''Mr. Noel gaye no opinion about catholic emancipation; he 
especially declared that he should pronounce no opinion on the 
subject ; but these £etcts he could not conceal — they stared him in the 
&ce wherever he went ; and he feels bound to declare to the society 
in England what he felt to be the greatest practical impediment 
to his benevolent exertions. Mr. I^oel is a most unexceptionable 
witness; for the treatment he received in Ireland would tend to 
impress him, not in favour of the catholics, but against them, if his 
superior intellect had not penetrated to the causes of things, and 
found that it was the English system, and not the Irish character, 
that was to blame." 

With such evidence of the results of exclusion from civil 
rights, I saw a growing disposition in favour of a change 
of measures, and this disposition, I was convinced, had 
neutralised many whose dislike to popery might otherwise 
have made them the determined opposers of every proposal 
to release Catholicism from the bonds which were imposed 
upon it by the fears or the hatred of a less enlightened and 
less tolerant age. Mr. Oxlad, a baptist minister, made an 
eloquent speech, at Chester, in which he expressed the 
sentiments of many who were beginning to think that a 
blind opposition to the claims of catholics was not the best 
way to promote the interests of protestantism. He said : — 

" ABpiring demagogues, enlisted on the side of popery, can only 
succeed where the people have their minds irritated into asperities by 
political injuries. Where they have the means of education, admit 
them to equal rights — allow them no pretence for complaining as 
citizens, and your turbulent demagogues lose their influence — find no 
materials to work upon, and they are deprived of the only vantage 
ground on which they can ever stand. The political discontents of 
the catholics are the only reasons for alarm, for which emancipation 
is the only cure, and for which our opponents can advise no substitute 
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but the augmentation of the discontents. Oppress ihem^ and jon 
make them your enemies, and awaken, if you do not justify, their rage. 
You hare been exhorted this morning not to suffer the daws of the 
lion to grow which your ancestors pared — the propriety of which 
metaphor I shall not question, and only add, that it would-be well to 
remember, the lion, when starved and ill-treated, becomes rampant 
and outrageous. Whilst, however, I differ from many in estimating 
the danger of popery, I do not stand up to defend or excuse the 
system. I speak as a protestant, and a protestant dissenter; and 
without intending any disrespect to the respectable catholic clergy- 
men present, I freely declare my abhorrence of popery ; I long for its 
overthrow ; and would not support the cause of emancipation if I 
thought it would in any degree delay this consummation of my 
wishes." 

There were still many persons wlio really feared the re- 
vival of the fires in Smithfield, if the laws against catholics 
were made less stringent. It was worth while to show 
these timid people that protestantism could persecute in 
its turn. In an article in the Gazette, 1 enumerated some 
of the horrible atrocities perpetrated in Scotland, in the 
time between the battle of BothweU Brig, in 1679, and 
the revolution of 1688, and said : — 

" Be it recollected that these atrocities were not committed by the 
papists. Protestant blood was shed by Protestants. The deadly 
persecution was not directed by the Church of Home against those 
she considered heretics, but by the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
England against the Protestant Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
Does any one fear that a conyenticle will now be attacked, sword in 
hand, because the preacher has chosen to be ordained by his co-pres- 
byters rather than accept of episcopal ordination ? The doctrines and 
goyemment of both churches remain the same ; but there is a change 
in the spirit with which the doctrines are held and the government 
administered; and with the example of this change amongst the 
members of the Church of England, and the substitution of a Uberal 
and tolerant for a bigoted and intolerant spirit, we are justified in 
believing that whether the doctrines of the Church of Borne be 
changed or not, there is such a change amongst its members, so far 
as the spurit with which those doctrines are held, that persecution of 
any other sect would not now be attempted. For ourselves, we have 
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no more apprehension of seeing English liberties ejcposed to danger 
by Boman Catholic influence, than of seeing a Scotch Presbyterian 
shot by the direction of an English Protestant bishop, for attending 
a prayer meeting. Such things were ; but he is ignorant of the spirit 
of the age, and the character of the people of these realms, who fears 
that such things may now be. Were civil privileges withheld fi?om 
aU those who hold the same opinions which were entertained by the 
intolerant two centuries ago, we suspect that the members of many 
religious sects would labour under the disadvantages of exclusion. It 
is peculiarly gratifying to all who value the mild and gentle spirit of 
Christianity, to see that those who seek in the sacred volume not only 
for comfort and consolation under the evils of life, but for rules of 
conduct, are becoming more and more convinced that it is decidedly 
opposed to every species of persecution on account of opinion ; and 
that the unholy zeal which actuated the apostles against the Samari- 
tans, when they solicited the Lord to * command Are to come down 
from heaven and consume them,' is yielding to the spirit of the 
rebuke with which the call was met." 

At the beginning of 1825, Mr. T. Sowler established the 
Manchester Courier. The tory and anti-catholic gentlemen 
of the town imagined that they were not snjficiently repre- 
sented in the press. They had seen the whig Guardian in 
three years and a half attain a circulation of 2,200, and the 
sale of the whig-radical Gazette in half a year after it had 
been my property advanced from 1,000 to 1,500, each with 
a proportionate share of advertisements. There were four 
other newspapers, the Mercury, the Chronicle, the British 
Volunteer, and the Exchange Herald ; the three first were 
ultra tory, the last what would be now called conservative, 
but the circulation of all together not amounting to so 
much as that of the two liberal papers, both of which 
were progressive, while the others were retrograding. 
Mr. Wheeler did not think his Chronicle needed improve- 
ment ; Mr. Harrop left his Mercury and British Volunteer 
to be compiled by his compositors from the files of London 
and provincial papers, each, scissors in hand, cutting out, 
as " copy,'* what suited his own taste in politics or poetry, 
dog fighting or horse racing ; and Mr. Aston was too gentle 
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and too benevolent to make his Herald the yehicle of any 
fierce discussion. A new tory paper was necessary, and 
Mr. T. Sowler was chivakous enough to undertalfe to find 
bis party an organ. The object was to counteract the 
influence of the whig and the whig-radical press. Mr. 
Taylor had the reputation of knowing something more 
than the value of raw cotton, and I was understood to 
know a thing or two beyond Glasgow muslins and Man- 
chester shirtings and ginghams. It was desirable that 
the editor of the new paper should be a man of literary 
reputation — an author by profession — one whose name in 
the republic of letters should scare out of the field the men 
of cotton bags and cambrics. Mr. Alaric Watts was the 
chosen champion, a writer of some pretty poetry and some 
sharp criticisms on the fine arts, and, besides, a member of 
the cliques of London ///era^^— excellent editorial qualifica- 
tions, no doubt; but, unfortunately, he knew nothing of 
political science, and, as a poet, had disdained to acquire 
any knowledge of political economy. I had a brief tilt with 
him, but soon returned to the rule I had laid down, rather 
to teach truths than to be combatting against easiLy-refiited 
error. The Guardian and the Courier, however, found it 
convenient to continue the warfare. It was an easy thing 
to vindicate toryism by attacking the whig Guardian, and 
it was as easy to vindicate whiggism by attacking the 
Courier, By continuing this warfare the public might at 
length be led to believe that there was no other party in 
Manchester than the party whig and the party tory, and 
that there were no other papers than the Gruardian and the 
Courier that represented any portion of public opinion, — 
and so the tilting has continued from that day to this — 
always, and even -now, as if there were some real points of 
difference between them. The meeting in the Manor Court 
Room in favour of catholic emancipation set this petty 
quarrel a going. The Courier said that one half of the 
requisitionists were Unitarians; the Guardian, that this 
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was fialse. The Courier call^ for the names of tixose who 
were not Unitarians ; the Guardian called on the Courier 
to name those who were Unitarians ; and so the discussion 
went on for weeks together ! 

The Pitt Club needing some reviTification^ Mr. Watts's 
poetical talents were brought into requisiition. The Duke of 
York's health, for his " so-help-me-God '* speech, was given 
with three times three cheers and thre6 cheers more. " The 
Cheshire Fox Hounds," coupled vnth the name of Sir Harry 
Mainwaring, had also three times three ; and Watts's bac- 
chanalian song, which was simg with great glee, and the 
burthen of which was, that — 

<< One drop less than a bumper would not be — the thing ; 
When the drinkers are tories, the toast is the king," 

procured for him the same honour that had been conferred 
on the hounds. It was described as a " most cordial and 
convivial meeting,** for there was plenty of noise and plenty 
of wine, and every man appears to have cordially agreed 
with the maker of the song — 

" Let whigs drink and be dumb — toe will make the roof ring!" 

And they did make the roof ring with toasts the utterance 
of which would now be considered as an outrage to common 
decency, even in a tap-room. These were the exultant days 
of a certain " captain,'* of whom we shall hear something- 
in 1831. 
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A FEBIOD OF GBEAT BISTBESS. 

Fbom the real and the apparent prosperity of this period, 
arose the proposal of some reaUy useM public undertakings, 
some of which were afterwards carried into effect. In the 
Manchester Gazette of the Ist of January, 1825, are the 
resolutions of a meeting to form a railway between Man- 
chester and Bolton, with a capital of £100,000, a sum found 
to be very inadequate to the object. In the same paper is 
the prospectus of a railway from London to Manchester, 
by way of Birminghami, to be afterwards extended from 
Manchester to Hull ; the sum proposed for this great work 
being only £2,500,000. In the paper of January 8th, is 
the prospectus of the Manchester and Leeds Railway, with 
a proposed capital of £500,000. In the same paper is a 
notice that 1,000 shares of £100 each, had been subscribed 
for the Manchester, Stockport, and Peak Forest Railway, 
and that double the amoimt would be sufficient for the 
purpose. In the paper of January 15th, is the prospectus 
of the Grand Junction Railway, with a capital of £2,000,000; 
on January 22nd, appears the prospectus of the Manchester 
Central Junction Railway, to connect Mancheste]>— *by a line 
passing through Stockport, Chelford, Congleton — ^with the 
proposed line from Liverpool to Birmingham. On January 
29th, there is the prospectus of a Manchester and Oldham 
Railway. On February 5th, there is the prospectus of a 
ship canal from the mouth of the river Dee to Manchester, 
— a project much laughed at and derided, but which will 
probably be revived, with better effect, at some future day. 
On tho 12th of February I find the resolutions of the 
Committee of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, and an 

N 
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announcement that a petition to the House of Commons 
in its fiiTonr wOl lie at the Exchange Room for signature. 
These were some of the more sober schemes of a period 
which was characterised by the wildest speculation. 

There is a class of persons who imagine that every 
depression of trade might be averted by a liberal issue of 
paper money. The extension of the currency in 1823-4 
and 5 had encouraged a spirit of speculation which per- 
vaded the whole country. Men there were then who held 
that nothing more was necessary to secure the continuance 
of apparent and, as they supposed, real prosperity, than the 
issue of more " promises to pay.'' The nation was drunk, 
and the prescription of the cmrency doctors was to increase 
the potency of the exhilarating draught. But the foreign 
exchanges were against us ; gold began to leave the coun- 
try; and the Bank of England had greatly to limit its 
issues, to prevent its coffers being drained of the precious 
metals. The country banks had deluged the country with 
one-pound notes, and the &cility of obtaining discounts had 
encouraged the manufacture of a large amount of accommo- 
dation bills on the part of merchants and traders, who were 
in haste to make hay while the sim shone. It was obvious 
that such a state of things could not continue. In Manches- 
ter and its immediate vicinity the issue of small rags had 
been steadily discoujitenanced, and, in consequence, the 
paper transactions represented, in a great degree, actual 
sales ; and there was in circulation a greater proportion of 
Bank of England notes, and of gold and silver, when com- 
pared with the paper issued by provincial banks, than there 
was in any other part of the kingdom. But the country 
could not generally suffer without involving Manchester 
in the calamity. The country bankers, by the end of 
November, 1825, began to make heavy demands on the 
discounting houses in London. One house, which used 
to have about thirty applications on a Monday, had, on 
Monday, November 28th, no fewer than three hundred. 
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The feflure of Sir William Elford'e bank, at Plymouth, 
a4<ied to the alarm in the Lcmdon money market, and a run 
on the Plymouth banks forced the bankers into London to 
obtain, at any cost, the means to meet the sudden demand. 
The failure of the great bank of Wentworth and Co., 
Wakefield, added to the general alarm in the metropolis, 
and occasioned quite a panic in the manufacturing districts 
in Yorkshire. In Manchester the circulation of provincial 
notes was instantaneously stopped. Every one hastened to 
pay away what he had, but no one would receive them ; 
and every note (except those which were payable there, 
and which were promptly exchanged for gold, till long past 
the usual banking hours) became, for the time, nothing 
more than waste paper. In the com market business was 
almost entirely suspended ; cheese, which had been weighed 
out by the ton for the country shopkeepers, was put back 
again when it was found that the buyers had nothing to 
pay with but coimtry paper ; and the shopkeepers, in many 
instances, chose rather to give credit to persons who were 
almost strangers to them, than to take payment in a medium 
which had ceased to be current. 

The general alarm was greatly increased when, on Satur- 
day evening, December 10th, it was announced that the 
London banking house of Sir Peter Pole, Bart., Thornton 
and Company, had determined not to open their doors on 
the Monday, and that Dobson and Co., of Huddersfield, 
had stopped payment. The run on the banks in Wakefield, 
Huddersfield, and Hali&x was terrific, but timely supplies 
and declarations of confidence from the leading manu^u;- 
turers sustained them in the emergency. From Oldham to 
Dobcross the road was a scene of complete hurry and bustle, 
tradesmen and manufacturers being seen hastening on their 
way to exchange the paper of the Saddleworth banks for 
gold. On the Wednesday bills were distributed, to which 
were attached the signatures of upwards of two himdred 
individuals or firms, stating that " the imdersigned, feeling 
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satisfied as to the responsibility of the two respectable 
banking houses of Buckley, Roberts, and Co., and Harrop, 
Brown, and Co., of Saddleworth, and foreseeing the ruinous 
consequences to trade which must be produced by suddenly 
withdrawing from circulation the provincial promissory 
notes, do hereby express our determination to take their 
notes, as usual, to any amoimt." This publication restored 
confidence in the stability of the Saddleworth banks, 
although from Manchester there was a continued demand 
upon them for gold in exchange for their paper, influenced 
by some resentment that after former efforts to get rid of 
their notes there should still be so many of them in circu- 
lation. In my paper of December 31st I find the following 
list of the fidlures of country banks : — 

AsAburton, — ^Brown and Co. Will pay every demand in January. 

Alton. — ^Levy and Co. 

Banbury, — G^illett and Co. Stopped in consequence of the failure 
of GKbbons and Co., Birmingham. 

Bedford. — Bawlings and Co. 

Birmingham. — Gibbons, Smith, and Bood. 

Boston. — Ingelow and Co. 

Bristol. — Brown, Cayanagh, and Co. 

Bath. — Cavanagh, Brown, and Co., and Smith, Moyer, and Co. 

Bradford, Wakefield^ and Tork. — Wentworth, Chaloner, and Co. 

Brighton. — ^Lashmal and Muggeridge, and Gregory, Tamplin, and 
Greary. 

Cheltenham and Gloucester. — Turners and Morris. 

Tewkesbury and Evesham. — Hartland and Son. 

Chertsey. — Lacoste and Co. Since resumed. 

Cambridge. — Hillock and Co. 

Chelmsford. — Craket, Russell, and Co. 

Damentry, — Watkins, and Co. In consequence of the suspension 
of Sykes and Co. 

Dorchester. — B. Fattison and Co. In consequence of the suspen- 
sion of Williams and Co. 

Dorking. — ^Piper and Co. 

Devonport. — Shields and Johns. 

Darlington. — Skinner and Co. Since resumed, 

De<d. — May and Co, 
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Diss, — ^Fincham and Son. 

Falmouth, — Game, Lake, and Games. 

Gravesend. — ^Branchlej and Go. 

Hereford. — Ghuratt and Son. 

Ejinchley. — Jervk and Go., and Sansoms and Go., wlio botli drew 

on Sir P. P(de and Go. 
Mrnddertfleld, — John pobson and Son. 
Kettering. — Gt>tch and Son, and Keen and Go. 
Kingston {Surrey) — Shmbsole and Go. 
Lewes. — ^Wood, Hall, and Go. 
Leicester, — Glarke and Philips. All demands seem likely to be 

paid in fiiU. 
Maidstone, — ^Edmeads, Atkins, and TyreU, who drew on Sir P. 

Pole and Go. 
Monmouth. — Sneed and Go. Notes still current. 
MelJcsham, — ^Mowle, Son, and Go. Will soon resume. 
MaUon. — Grichet, Bussell, and Go. 
29'awtwich, — ^Broughton and Gbmeti. 
Newcastle-imder-Lyne, — Sparrow and Co. 
Norwich {and various branches.) — ^T. H. and W. Day. 
Northampton. — Smith, Osborne, and Go. 
Peterborough. — Simpson, White, and Go. 
Ptymouth.—Sii W. Elford and Go. 
Poole and Wimbome. — ^Dean, Glapoott, and Go. 
Momford. — Joyner and Go., who drew on Esdaile and Go. ; and 

Joyner and Go., who drew on Gill and Go. 
P.vpon and Knaresbro\ — Ghamock and Thackray. 
Saffron Walden. — Searle, Son, and Go., and Searle and Go. 
Southampton, — Killon and Pritchard. Have fixed an early day for 

payment of notes. 
St. Neots. — ^Rix, Gl-orham, and Go, 
Sheemess. — ^E. Bishop. 
Stockton, — Hutchinson and Place. 
Swansea, — Gibbons, Eaton, and Go., — and Haines. 
TewJcesbwry, — ^Hartland and Go. 
Weymouth. — ^Henning, Bower, and Go. 
WelUngbro\ — Morton and Go. 
Winchester, — ^Deane and Go. Since resumed. 
Windsor, — ^Eamsbottom and Leigh. 
Wvmhome. — ^Dean and Go. 
Wlsbeach. — Hill and Son. 
Whitehaven, — Johnson, Adams, and Co, 
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The fidlure of so many country banks caused an almost 
unparalleled number of bankruptcies amongst country 
drapers, and these fidlures bore very heavily on the whole- 
sale houses in Manchester, London, and Bristol, who were 
also, generally holding large stocks, greatly eidSkiten by the 
sudden &U of the prices of goods. For a time the home 
trade was completely paralysed, and the manufectures 
which should have gone to the home supply, were thrown 
upon the foreign market, working out a further reduction 
of prices. Under these circumstances mnnnfiicturers ceased 
to produce, and tens of thousands of the working classes 
were ^t once thrown out of employment, who bore their 
distress with most exemplary patience* . For a year and a 
half I had applied myself as a journalist to explain the 
circimistances which regulated the wages of labour, and 
had succeeded in convincing such of them as were able to 
buy my paper, at a time when government exacted a duty 
of threepence-&rthing on every newsp^^er sheet, that a 
reduction of prices was occasioned, hr less by the grasping 
cupidity of masters, than by a mistaken or a selfish legisla^ 
tion, under which masters and men suffered alike severely. 
This conviction did much to prevent that bitterness of 
feeling which had been the occasion of many long-enduring 
contests between employers and employed. A number of 
persons so instructed, seeing that the com-kws, in their 
double operation of limiting the demand for labour, and 
consequently its reward, and raising the price of food, 
were deeply injmious to the manu&cturing interests of the 
country, resolved to hold a meeting to petition for their 
repeal, and it was held in the Manor Court Boom, on the 
24th of January, 1826, and was attended by from 1,600 to 
2,000 persons, principally of the working classes; but 
amongst them were a considerable number of the more 
wealthy inhabitants of the town, attracted less perhaps by 
the importance of the subject to be discussed, than by a 
desire to be auditors of an eloquence which few supposed 
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to be possessed by the working people, till I had given 
reports of some of their meetings, which, preyiously, the 
Manchester newspapers had passed over without notice. 
A working man was called to the chair, and requested 
attention to every speaker, whether his sentiments were 
or were not in accordance with those of the meeting 
generally. Another working man, named Foster, who 
had teikea, aao. active part in promoting Hobhouse's bill for 
diortening, with the consent of the principal master cotton 
spinners, the hours of labour in ketones, proposed the 
first resolution. He said, that the landed interest, in 
order to shift the burthen of taxation from their own 
shoulders, had thrown it upon the shoulders of the manu- 
&ctnrars, and that they, in their turn, had to give less in 
wages, and thus the load came ultimately to be borne by 
the working classes. He congratulated the meeting that 
they could now meet to give expression to their grievances, 
and that they did not now assemble to attack the butchers* 
and bakers' shops, but to petition against the continuance 
of laws which were injurious to aU classes of the com- 
mimity except the landlord class. Jonathan Hodgins, who 
had distinguished himself by his speech on catholic eman- 
cipation, in seconding the resolution, said that the time 
had been when masters and men contended with each 
other, but now they might cordially imite to give a decisive 
blow to the system which impoverished them both, — a 
system which, more than all the tyranny that employers 
had ever exercised, tended to oppress the people. It is 
rather curious that when a dinner, some twenty years after 
this period, was given by the English merchants to Mr. 
Cobden, this same Hod^ns should rise up and argue in 
&vour of the continuance of the corn-law ! He had been 
engaged as the manager of a cotton mill in Russia, and 
the humble salary at which he was first employed had been 
gradually raised till he was in possession of an income of 
£600 a year. The meeting of the merchants and manu- 
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&cturers of Manchester had been to obtain a rerision of the 
corn-laws ; the meeting of the working classes was to pray 
for their total repeal. 

While the working men were thus proving their capacity 
to exercise political rights, the boroughreeve and constables 
manifested a spirit which was worthy of the palmiest days 
of the church-and-king clubs. A requisition was presented 
to them on the 1st of February to call a public meeting to 
consider the propriety of petitioning parliament on the 
subject of negro slavery in our colonies, and in support of 
his majesty's government in their declared intention to 
ameliorate the condition of the slave population. It was 
signed by 153 individuals of the highest respectability, and 
the subject proposed to be discussed was one which, how- 
ever viewed as to its humanity and policy, could not by any 
possibihty have given rise to that warmth of contention 
which occasionally took place when political parties came 
into collision. The requisitionists asked no more than that 
their fellow-townsmen should be called together to consider 
the propriety of petitioning the legislature to give effect to 
its own resolutions. That a refusal would be given to such 
a requisition, no one could have anticipated ; for even sup- 
posing the gentlemen who filled the offices of boroughreeve 
and constables to be so unfortunate in their opinions as 
conscientiously to believe that nothing should be done to 
ameliorate the condition of slaves, no one could have 
imagined that they would have stood in the way of the 
support which their townsmen, by a public expression of 
their sentiments, were disposed to give to his majesty's 
government. So little was it anticipated that these gen- 
tlemen would put their veto to such a requisition, that 
when the question was asked what should be done if they 
were imwilling to call a meeting, such a result was consi- 
dered too improbable to make any ulterior measure a matter 
of discussion. They did, however, refuse. The borough- 
reeve and constables of Manchester did actually refuse to 
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convene a meeting, at which it was proposed to strengthen 
the hands of his majesty's ministers, by a public expression 
of the approval which their humane interposition in behalf 
of the injured negro race had obtained from tdl ranks and 
every party. "After much consideration," said they, "we 
have felt it our duty to decline calling the public meeting 
proposed in the highly respectable requisition presented to 
us this day" ! In Bristol, or in Liverpool, while the inhabi- 
tants were fully engaged in the guilty traffic of buying and 
selling their fellow-men, and when self-interest warped the 
judgment and deadened the sense of justice, and humanity 
slept, and the cry of God's creatures was unheard except in 
heaven — ^in such times a refusal to call a meeting might not 
have been thought wonderful, though even there the reftisal 
on the part of municipal officers might have been considered 
an tmgracious prejudgment of the question which it was 
proposed to discuss. The boroughreeve was Mr. William 
Lomas ; the constables were Messrs. Charles Cross and J. 
B. Wanklyn. Their refusal did not, however, prevent the 
meeting being held, and from that time to the total abolition 
of slavery Manchester took a prominent part in the humane 
movement. 

The manufacturers of Manchester and its vicinity, in the 
belief that the prosperity of 1824 and 1825 would continue, 
had been producing largely, and had considerable stocks on 
hand at the termination of the latter year. The sudden 
and extraordinary depression of trade made it improfitable 
to produce more imtil prices had foimd their level ; and 
although a humane consideration of the distress of the 
working classes led many to strive to keep on a portion of 
their hands, a very great niunber of them were thrown out 
of employment. For the relief of these, subscriptions were 
raised in most of the manufacturing towns, and in Man- 
chester the amount subscribed, by the end of April, 1826, 
exceeded £8,000, which was expended in a weekly distri- 
bution of provisions. The imemployed had borne their 

N 3 
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priyations with a most exemplary patience ; but the xuim- 
structed multitude began to think that the extensive use of 
machinery was a main cause of their distress ; and as the 
hand-loom weayers were more out of emj^oyment than any 
other class of operatives, they attributed their wretchedness 
to the introduction of steam4ooms. This was a class of 
workers who, even when in ^nployment, could not afford 
to read a seven-penny newspaper, which might have been 
threepence-hal^enny but for the government tax. There 
was a heavy penalty on the acquisition of knowledge, and 
they remained ignorant ; and an ignorant is seldom a peace- 
able people. At Accrington, on the evening of Tuesday, 
April 18th, a mob of probably two thousand persons as- 
sembled roimd the steam-loom fectory of Messrs. Sykes, 
and proceeded to break the windows. The manager, who 
went out to address the misguided multitude, was assaulted 
and treated very roughly, and, fears being entertained that 
still greater violence would be resorted to, the military were 
sent for. On the following evening, when the market 
coach from Manchester arrived at Blackburn, it was assailed 
by a crowd of people, who showered stones iq)on it, and 
some of the manufacturers, who were in and upon it, 
received severe bruises. 

On the evening of the day on which disturbances were 
commenced at Accrington, Mr. Whitmore brought on his 
motion in the House of Commons for a committee to inquire 
into the operation of the corn-laws. It was strenuously 
opposed by Mr. Huskisson. He had promised, in the 
previous session, that the question should be brought before 
the house, but the circumstances of the country, he said, 
were now different ; the subject required a more serious 
consideration than could now be given to it; anxious as 
he was for free trade, it would be highly impolitic and 
injurious to repeal the corn-laws ; it would tend to aggra- 
vate rather than lessen the evil ! This was uttered at the 
very moment when starving weavers were attacking power- 
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loom ketones — ^uttered at the very time when there was 
abundance of wheat to be had on the continent at half the 
price to which the corn-laws had raised it in England. 
The house supported the minister of trade. There were 
only 81 votes in favour of Mr. Whitmore's motion, and 251 
against it. I remarked on these coincidences : — 

" WkQe we would strongly mark our oondemnatioii of every act of 
yiolence, whatever may be the actuating causes, and whatever excuse 
extreme wretchedness may give, we feel it our duty to say that if the 
legislature do not immediately adopt measures for the alleviation of 
the distresses of the people, it will incur all the guilt of permitting 
thousands to die of actual starvation. By a reference to a table of 
prices of grain at different foreign ports, which will be found in the 
first page, it will be seen that the monopoly enjoyed by the owners of 
the soil in this country has raised the price of com to nearly double 
what it might be were the trade open. Will any man, not wilfully 
blind to the truth, dare to assert, that while the people are starving, 
things ought to remain in this state P We had hopes that the liberal 
spirit which has been recently shown by the administration would be 
communicated to that house which ought to represent the people, 
and that this odious and oppressive monopoly would be destroyed ; 
but the result of Tuesday night's debate on the corn-laws has driven 
us back to our old conviction, that, constituted as the house now is, 
the interests of the individuals who compose it will always be regarded 
in preference to those of the community." 

The disturbances at Accrington and Blackburn were only 
preliminary to others of more serious consequences. On 
Monday, April 24th, a great number of persons assembled 
on some high ground at Henfield, between Blackburn and 
Burnley, from whence they proceeded in a body to Accring- 
ton, where their arrival had been fearftdly expected. They 
immediately surroimded the mill of Messrs. Sykes and Co., 
and a part of the body entered the mill and began to demo- 
lish the power-looms, sixty in nimiber, which, in the short 
space of a quarter of an hour, they broke completely to 
pieces, destroying also the dressing machines, and materially 
injuring the engine. They then proceeded to Bough Hey, 
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where twenty looms in the factory of Mr. Walmsley were 
smashed to pieces. Mr. Bury's factory at White Ash was 
next attacked, and the power-looms, eighty in number, were 
demolished. The military were called in, but the rioters 
had finished their work and were on their march to Black- 
bmn. There they immediately proceeded to the fectory 
of Bannister, Eccles, and Co., where they deliberately 
destroyed the looms. A troop of thirty soldiers was drawn 
out, but could not act, as there was no magistrate present 
to direct it. The fectory of Mr. Oughton, at Grimshaw 
Park, was next attacked, and twenty-four looms broken. 
The soldiers arriyed nearly as soon as the rioters, and were 
assailed with stones. In firing in return there was one man 
killed and two dangerously wounded. The rioters then 
retired to Blackburn for the night. 

On Tuesday an attack was made on Turner's mill, at 
Helmshore ; but, a small body of the Queen's Bays making 
its appearance, the rioters fled, leaving, however, fourteen 
of their nimiber in the mill, who were taken into custody 
while engaged in the work of demolition. They were con- 
veyed to Haslingden ; but there the fury of the multitude 
was so great, that it was thought prudent to set them at 
liberty. 

On Wednesday morning, several himdred persons col- 
lected at Rawtenstall, and commenced the work of destruc- 
tion by demolishing one hundred looms, in the fectory of 
Messrs. Whitehead. The mob, then, with a great acces- 
sion of numbers, proceeded to Mr. Kaye's mill, at Long- 
holm, where, in a few minutes, they destroyed about twenty 
looms. The next attack was upon the factory of Eostron 
and Sons, at Edenfield, where one himdred looms were 
instantly broken to pieces. The rioters then proceeded 
towards Chadderton, and were met on the road by a small 
party of soldiers, accompanied by Mr. William Grant, one 
of the coimty magistrates — a man of great benevolence, 
and much beloved and respected by the country people 
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who addressed them on the folly and wickedness of their 
conduct, and urged them to return to their own homes. 
His advice was disregarded, and the Riot Act was read. 
This had the effect to disperse them for a time ; but they 
re-assembled, and proceeded to Aikin and Lord's &ctory. 
Here, being kept in check by the military, they could do 
no mischief, and they moved in the direction of Bamsbottom, 
followed by the soldiers. The field being clear, a number 
of persons who were left behind forced themselves into the 
Bsuitory and destroyed the whole of the looms. The soldiers 
were recalled, and on their return were assailed by the mob, 
who showered stones upon them, by which several were 
severely hurt. They were then ordered to fire, and the 
consequences were that three men were killed on the spot, 
and a man and woman were wounded, both of whom died 
in a few hours afterwards. The mob now divided into two 
bodies, one of which went off in the direction of Bacup, 
the other in th& direction of Bury. The latter attacked 
the factory of Hamer and Son, at Summerseat, and in the 
course of ten minutes broke thirty-eight looms. They then 
went to Mr. Whitehead's fectory at Woodhill, close to Bury, 
where they broke thirty-eight looms. The body which had 
taken the road to Bacup, destroyed six woollen looms at 
Messrs. Ormrod and Son's, of Holt Mill, and also a few at 
Hargreaves' and Hardham's, Bacup. About five o'clock 
they broke open the door of Mr. Munn's fiictory, and a 
person who was present noticed that they were exactly 
thirty-five minutes in breaking the looms, 51 in number. 
This terminated the riotous proceedings of that day. 

While these disturbances were taking place in the neigh- 
bourhood, very little apprehension existed that they would 
extend to Manchester. Some alarm, however, was excited 
on Thursday, by a body of men marching through the 
principal streets in procession, and by an annoimcement, 
that in the evening a meeting of those who were imem- 
ployed would take place in St. George's Fields. At six 
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in the eyening the proposed meeting took place. It was 
addressed by one or two indiyidnals, who urged upon those 
who were present the necessity of standing firmly to each 
other, to destroy the power-looms, which, they said, were 
the cause of their being imemployed, and assured them no 
military force could withstand them, if they would only 
assert their rights like men. Amongst the persons led by 
curiosity to the place of meeting was Jonathan Hodgins, a 
man whose name had been made pretty well known by his 
plain and imtutored eloquence, and who, feeling, as he 
afterwards assured me, that he should not do his duty if he 
did not oppose the mischieyous persons who endeayoured 
to excite the people to yiolence, yentured forward, and 
succeeded in obtaining a hearing. He expressed his sym- 
pathy with the distress which probably all who heard him 
experienced, but, he asked, could they relieye it by attack- 
ing proyision shops, or destroying looms ? " No," said he, 
" the only possible result of such yiolence would be, that 
they would suffer under the swords of the military, and 
that not the slightest alteration would be made in the 
system of which they complained. The parish was bound 
to support the distressed ; and if the parish officers did not 
grant assistance, the applicants might appeal to the magis- 
trate, who would order them relief. TOl all these legal 
resources were tried, eyery attempt to obtain their purpose 
by other means was illegal." Mr. Hodgins's address was 
at first listened to with some impatience ; and eyen when 
he had gained a feyomrable hearing fi*om the majority, 
there was a manifestation of feeling amongst a part of the 
people which was rather alarming. 

At this time I arriyed at the outside of the assemblage, 
accompanied by two yoimg Mends. In pressing forward 
to hear what was passing, the crowd fell away on each side, 
opening an ayenue for our adyance. As I was known to 
many working men, I thought I might haye an opportunity 
of adyising them of the consequences of the lawless pro- 
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ceedings of the strangers who had come to excite them to 
action ; but I was somewhat alarmed when I saw that the 
opening made for our advance was instantly closed behind 
ns, and that we were completely hemmed in. When we 
got into the middle of the circle, Hodgins, thus reinforced, 
continued his address, and urged the meeting to petition 
against the corn-laws, the repeal of which might give them 
some relief, and to refrain from yiolence, which would only 
recoil upon themselves. I then got on a high pile of bricks, 
and, what with the insecurity of my footing, the coldness 
of the day, and the apprehension that I was making a 
rather hasourdous experiment, I did not feel that I was stand- 
ing yery firmly on my legs. Some threatening cries were 
uttered, but were met by shouts of " Hear him." I told 
them that I had attended a meeting in the police-office that 
yery morning, at which the individuals present had sub- 
scribed £1,000 as the commencement of a new subscription 
for the relief of the distress, although they had all been 
contributors to the £8,000 fund, which had already been 
expended; that the king had sent £1,000 to the Man- 
chestw, the same sum to the Blackburn, and the same 
sum to the Macclesfield frmds ; that there was every dis- 
position amongst the merchants, manu£stcturers, and shop- 
keepers, notwithstandbig the very heavy losses they had 
"recently incurred, and the large amojmt of poor-rates they 
had to pay, to do their utmost to relieve the distressed; 
and that there was ready for distribution next day nearly 
20,000 lbs. of bacon, and more than 100,000 lbs. of meal. 
The announcement of this liberality was fevourably received, 
and I went on to say that I had, for the last ten years, been 
an attentive observer of the conduct of the working men in 
Manchester; that I had never, during that period, seen 
any attempt of theirs to destroy private property, and I 
hegged and prayed, as they respected the reputation they 
had acquired for exemplary patience, that they would con- 
tinue to manifest the same disposition; that they would 
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not listen to the strangers who had come there to urge 
them to acts of violence and destruction, but would all 
foUow me out of the field, and peaceably depart to their 
own homes. I then left the place, and was followed by 
probably 3,000 out of the 5,000 or 6,000 who had con- 
gregated. The rest remained on the field, mostly mere 
lads, mixed with the strangers who had come down the 
valley of the Irwell, marking their prc^ess by destruction. 
I instantly gave notice at the police-office of the nature 
of the meeting, and urged the magistrates who were there 
assembled, in mercy to the lads who were likely to be led 
into violence, to send a troop of horse into the neighbour- 
hood, being assured that the very sound of their hoofe 
would disperse the crowds. One of the magistrates said it 
was rather inconsistent that I, who had found so much 
fault with the employment of soldiers on the 16th of 
August, 1819, should now recommend that they should 
be called out. I replied that there was no inconsistency in 
it : on the 1 6th of August, troops were directed against a 
legally convened and peaceably assembled meeting ; here 
was a meeting, the avowed object of which was to destroy 
property, and might be dispersed by the mere show of 
power without bloodshed. The military were not in readi- 
ness till ten o'clock, and by that time Beaver's fectory, in 
Jersey-street, had be^ set fire to in half-a-dozen places, ' 
and burnt down nearly to the ground. On the following 
day the magistrates ordered the Queen's Bays to parade 
the streets, and this had the effect of repressing the dis- 
turbances, which were confined to the plunder of some 
bread shops. 
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On Monday, May Ist (1826), Mr. Secretary Canning an- 
nounced that ministers intended to apply to parliament to 
vest in them the discretionary power to allow the foreign 
com then in bond to come into consumption, and to adii^t 
the importation of wheat, limiting the quantity to 500,000 
quarters, at a duty of twelye shillings, assorting the 
emergency as a reason for a temporary deviation from the 
principle of protection. No discussion on the corn-law was 
permitted, both Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson declaring 
that then ''was not the time." There was not a single 
ai^ument used in favour of a temporary suspension of ihe 
corn-laws that would not have been applicable to their total 
repeal. The admission of so much wheat which otherwise 
would have rotted in the bonding warehouses, together with 
very Hberal subscriptions in London and in all the large 
towns, and the prospect of a great amount of employment 
being given in constructing the Liverpool and Manchester 
Eailway, did much to allay the existgig discontent, and to 
preserve the peace. An admirable address to the imem- 
ployed, written from Rouen in France, by Mr. Edward 
Baines, jun., of Leeds, and widely circulated amongst those 
classes which were imable to purchase the heavily taxed 
newspaper, had also a considerable effect in showing that 
the extension of machinery had not been the cause of 
distress. 

A general election took place during a period of almost 
unexampled suffering. The general body of the people 
took no interest in the choice of members, who, in the then 
state of the representation, were only the nominees of the 
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landed aristocracy, or of the owners of rotten boroughs. 
While the £Eu*ce of election was going on all around ns, I 
employed myself in examining the actual state of the re- 
presentative system, and culled out some proo& of the 
Msehood of denominating the members of the House of 
Commons representatiyes of the people. At the preyious 
census, the population of the unrepresented parish of Man- 
chester amounted to 187,031. Being desirous to ascertain 
how many represented boroughs would give a population 
equal to tiiat of this large unrepresented parish, I set about 
adding vp the numben in each, and fioundthat the popula- 
tion of one hundred boroughs, each sending two members, 
amounted to only 186,197. The following is the list : — 

Arundel 2511 

ABhburton 3403 

Aldborough 1212 

Aldborough 735 

Amersham 2612 

Appleby 1341 

Barkway 993 

Bishop's Castle 1880 

Bletchingly 1187 

Bodmin 8278 



Boronghbridge 860 

Bossinej and Tintagel ... 877 

Brackley 1851 

Bramben 98 

Buckingham 3465 

Bedwin 1928 

Beer Ferris 2191 

Oorfe Castle 1465 

Callington 1821 

Castle Rising 843 

Chippenham ,. 3506 

ditheroe 3213 

Cockermouth 3790 

Chricklade 1485 

Dorchester 2743 

Doronton 8114 



Dpoitwich 2176 

Dunwich 200 

Eresham 8487 

Bye 1882 

Fenny Stratford 521 

Fowey 1465 

Galton 135 

Grimsby 8064 

Grimstead 8158 

Guilford 8161 

Haslemere 887 

Hedon 902 

Helston 2671 

Heylesbuiy 1329 

Higham Ferrers 877 

Hindon 830 

Honiton 8296 

Huntingdon 2806 

Hythe 2181 

nchester 944 

Launceston 2183 

Liskeard 8519 

Loe, East 770 

Loe, West 639 

Lostwitheal 988 

LudgersHall 477 
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Xyrne B^gifl 

liymington 8164 

Maldon 8198 

Mahnesbury 1976 

Marlborougli 1338 

Midhnrst 1335 

IdUbcMme Fort 1440 

Hewport 977 

OakhamptoQ 2023 

Oxford 1119 

Petersfield 1152 

Penryn 2933 

Plympton 762 

Queenbury 881 

Betford 2465 

Bichmond 85i6 

Eomney 962 

Eye 8699 

Eyegate 2961 

Saltash 1548 

Sandwich 2912 

Samm, Old 

Seaford 1047 

j9hafteBbury 2903 



Shorebam 1047 

Steyning 1824 

St. G^ermains 2404 

St. Ives 8526 

St.Mawes 1648 

St. Micbael's 201 

Stockbridge 716 

Thetford 2922 

Thipsk 3602 

Tiverton 1600 

Totness 1036 

Tregoi^ ^ 2712 

Tmro 2712 

Wallingford 2093 

Warebam 1931 

Wendover 1602 

Wenlook 2200 

Weobly 739 

Wbitoburcb 1434 

Wilton 2058 

Wincbelsea 819 

Woodstock 1455 

Wootten Basset 1701 

Yarmouth, Isle of Wight 564 



Each of these miserable villages sending two members of 
parliament, while Manchester, with a population greater 
than that of the whole put together, did not send one, and 
while Bolton, Bury, Bochdale, Oldham, Ashton, and Stock- 
port did not send one, was it wonderM that there should 
be deep discontent ? Was it not more wonderM that there 
should be any tranquillity — any submission ? The publi- 
cation of this list, over and over again, in every possible 
shape, and year after year, did some good. Was there a 
single instance of disregard of public opinion, out came the 
list to show that the people were not represented. Was 
there a single instance of class legislation, out came the list 
to show that nothing better was to be expected. Men 
committed it to memory, and taught from it as from a text. 
There was nothing new in it ; anybody could have compiled 
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it ; anybody could liaye contrasted Old Sarum with Man- 
chester. But the &ct that one hundred boroughs sent two 
hundred members, the whole of those places not containing 
so many inhabitants as the single unrepresented parish of 
Manchester, sunk into men's minds, and prepared them for 
the subsequent contest. An article from my paper of the 
15th of July, printed in small type, on the " Causes and 
Cure of the Present Distress," was sold in thousands, and 
carried instruction to tens of thousands, who seldom had a 
chance of seeing a seyenpenny newspaper. 

In August it was determined to hold a meeting, at which 
public opinion might be expressed upon the state of the 
country. A short time previously the boroughreeve and 
constables had refused to call a meeting to take the ques- 
tion of slavery into consideration ; and it was resolved that 
application should not be made in this instance to those 
petty officers of the lord of the manor. The requisition 
to call a public meeting was, therefore, addressed to the 
churchwardens, who, being elected by the rate-payers, 
might be supposed willing to allow their constituents to be 
heard. Those gentlemen refused. This conduct, on the 
part of these two sets of public officers, did much to create 
the desire for the incorporation of the borough, which was 
afterwards effected. The meeting, however, was called, on 
the requisition of the following gentlemen : — 
John Potter, Matthew Hedley, R. H. Hargreaves, 

Joseph Leese, Edward Baxter, Thomas Burgess, 

John Shuttleworth, James Simpson, John M*Clure, 

J. S. Jones, Samuel Winks, Robert BL Gbeg, 

William Croft, Richard Potter, James Gt. Proct, 

James Baylej. William Harvey, R. Henson, 

John Roberts, R. W. Culverwell, J. P. Oulverwell, 

Samuel Pope, J. Wood, Or. Culverwell, 

Archibald Prentice, Samuel Pullein. 

It will be seen by those who recollect the names of 
gentlemen then known as usually taking a part in public 
business, that they were few on the above Hst of the 
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persons who were usually designated as *' constitutional 
whigs." They held aloof, and represented the moyement 
as being likely to endanger the public peace. The meet- 
ing was held, on the 19th, in the Manor Court Jloom, which 
was crowded to excess ; Mr. Edward Baxter iii the chair. 
The first resolution, declaratory of the general distress, 
was proposed by Mr. Richard Potter, who drew a picture 
of the wretchedness of the working people, which was 
listened to with expressions of the deepest sympathy. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. David Holt. The second 
resolution, declaratory of the mischievous operations of the 
corn-laws, was proposed by Mr. John Shuttleworth, who 
ably combatted the aj^ument of the agriculturists that they 
were entitled to protection because they had to bear the 
''peculiar burthens*' on land; he disclaimed aU protection 
to home manufactures as more mischievous than beneficial ; 
he demanded a recurrence to sound principles in the trade 
in com as essential to the preservation of our commerce ; 
and strongly urged the necessity and the duty of a strong 
protest against laws which were ruinous to ourselves, and 
likely to shake with foreign states those relations of pedcpe 
and Mendship which shed blessings on. all ; and for the 
continuance of which a free trade in com would be an 
additional, probably the most powerfol, security. The 
seconder of the resolution was Mr. Mark Philips, afterwards 
member for the borough, who, it was understood, appeared 
at the meeting much against the wishes of some of his 
whig friends, but who saw, in the stem necessities of the 
times, a strong reason for entering his earnest protest 
against the impoverishing corn-laws. At the conclusion of 
his short but energetic speech, which, from a young man 
making his first appearance, the son of an old and firm 
friend of reform, was received with great applause, he 
modestly apologised for addressing the meeting, but said 
that at a time when tens of thousands were suffering the 
deepest distress, it was an imperative duty to stand forward 
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and declare the wretchedness which had been occasioned 
by bad legislation. The third resolution, declaratory of 
the excessive pressure of taxation, was proposed by myself. 
I asked if there was anything in the circumstances of the 
country that would justify an expenditure fourteen times 
greater than it was in the reign of George the Fin*? 
Coming to a later period, a period subsequent to that war 
against our colonies, in which we expended a sum the mere 
interest on which was laj^r than the revenue of the new 
and prosperous republic that had achieved its independence; 
even with the interest on the debt, the expenditure in 1792 
was not more than one-fourth of its amoimt in 1826, after 
eleven years of peace. It appeared that the machinery of 
the state was the only machinery that had not received 
simplification and improvement, and that while art and 
science had combined to lower the cost of everything else, 
the cost of government had daily become greater and 
greater. Mr. Croft, in seconding the motion, said that 
ministers, in reducing the duties on silk while they resisted 
the repeal of the corn-laws, had acted with great incon- 
sistency and great injustice. The other resolutions were 
proposed or seconded by Messrs. William Harvey, Thomas 
Burgess, Benjamin Holbrooke, Fielding, and PuUein. 

The Guardian newspaper had done what it could to 
prevent this meeting being held. Its proprietor had refused 
to sign the requisition, on the groimd, as he afterwards 
alleged, that some proposal would emanate from it for 
breaking feith with the public creditor! After it had 
taken place, for weeks together, he continued to contend 
that the amoimt of taxation, per head of the population, as 
stated by me, was less than it had been in 1811, leaving 
entirely out of view the great increase in the value of 
money, occasioned by the resumption of cash payments. 
He had, in the previous year, purchased the copyright of 
Harrop's British Volunteer, incorporated that paper with 
the Guardian, and had thus added a thousand tory readers 
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to his former subscription list. He was thus enabled to 
announce that his circulation was double that of any other 
Manchester paper, and this occasioned a great influx of 
advertisements, and made him entirely "independent" of 
the whig-radicals who had Aimished him with the means 
of establishing his newspaper. This "independence" he 
now manifested in declimng the request of Mr. Baxter, a 
gentleman who had been most actiye in getting up the 
subscription to establish the Guardian, to allow the peti- 
tion to the king to lie at his office for signature. The 
example of Manchester, however, was followed by many 
of the large towns, and ministers, yielding to the outcry 
against the corn-laws, exercised the discretionary powers 
vested in them by parliament, by admitting certain kinds 
of grain and pulse to be taken for consumption at a small / 

duty. The distress, however, continued, in great intensity, 
and parliament showing no disposition to adopt any perma- 
nent measures of relief, men's minds were strongly directed 
to the constitution of the house which professed to repre- 
sent the people. In an article on the state of the coimtry, 
in my paper of the 2nd of December, I said: — 

" We suspect that the time is not fax distant when the people of 
this coimtry will he convinced by painful experience, that a jealous 
watchfulness of the measures of goyemment, and a firm determination 
to oppose, by every constitutional means, the existence of gross 
abuses in the machinery of the state, and the creation of oppressive 
and impoverishing laws, are as necessary, in order to preserve the 
prosperity of the nation, and, indeed, its very existence, as a 
commercial coimtry, as industry and caution are to the success of 
individuals. How often have we heard the senseless cry of ' mind 
your own business, and let politics alone,' whenever a clear-headed 
man endeavoured to rouse the public to a sense of their danger. 
However, the time is not iax distant, when every one will find that 
politics iirsT be studied, and when the legislature mtbt be told, in 
firm, and manly, and most decided terms, that a gbeat betobh is 
absolutely necessary in order to rescue the country from a ruin which 
is not the less certain because its approaches are slow and gradual. 
This time is coming. People begin to learn in the dear school of 
experience that a law which prevents our obtaining the necessaries of 
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life from other nations, and at the same time deprives them of the 
power of purchasing our manufactures, is really adverse to our com- 
mercial prosperity. Hence the uniyersal opinion, in this part of the 
country, that an alteration of the oobn<i.a.ws is necessary for the 
?ery existence of our trade, and the consequent loud call for their 
repeal or modification. These calls wiU be followed by others, 
still more loud and importunate, for a gbbat bedttctioit ov 
TAXATION, for it must daily become more obyious, that the only 
argument for the permission of the com monopoly is, that the 
owners of the soil need high prices, to enable them to pay high 
t^xes; and, as those calls will not be listened to, or if heard, 
will be, by such miserable sophistry as Mr. Canning, witb so Uttle 
regard to his reputation, had recourse to the other evening, in order 
to show that the erection of splendid palaces was, in reality, a means 
of lessening the sufferings of the people; — as such calls will be 
answered by such insults to common sense, the people will in time 
acknowledge that it would have been well had they earlier inquired 
into the state of the r^resentation ; and, being at length convinced 
t)^t it was an essential part of their ' business* to take care that the 
public purse shall be entrusted to honest guardians, they will then 
demand a THOBOuaH befobh of the representative system. 'To 
this complexion we must come at last ;' and it is a moral cowardice 
in those who are convinced of the necessity of parliamentary reform, 
to avoid the mention of the great cause of the evils against which 
they remonstrate. At a meeting of the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, it was resolved to petition against the Cobk laws ; 
but no notice was taken of the doubly oppressive load of taxation. 
At the meeting of the rate-payers, in August last — a meeting which, 
whatever the editor of the Ouardian^ and a few timid, self-styled whigs, 
might think of it, was one of the most important that ever was held 
in Manchester, and one whose resolutions excited more attention 
throughout the nation than any which preceded them, — «t that great 
meeting it was resolved to petition for a repeal of the corn-laws, and a 
great reduction of taxation, but no notice was taken of the state of that 
house which sanctioned the imposition of the grievous pubUo burthens 
under which we groan, and, for the interests of its ovni members, 
passed the law which is so rapidly destroying our trade and manu- 
factures. Another meeting is talked of^ and we trust that in remon- 
ftrating against the continuance of oppressive burthens, the system 
under which they have been imposed will not escape the animad- 
version of our pubhc-spirited townsmen, and that their petitions will 

be for A TOTAIi BEFEAIi of the OOBN-LAWB, a aSEAT BEDUCTiaV O? 
TAXATION, AND PABLIAMENTABY EEFOBJi,* * 
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Six years were still to elapse before any portion of par- 
liamentary reform was obtained ; twenty-three years before 
foreign com was to be admitted free of duty. If men were 
to foresee all the difficulties to be overcome in effecting 
public good, little would be attempted. In after times, when 
I was asked how soon the abolition of the corn-laws would 
be effected, my reply usually was: "No man can speak with 
certainty as to the time : one thing we are sure of — ^it will 
never come unless we ask for it. It is our business and our 
duty to forward the time as much as we can." 

In the year 1826, in which the deep distress of the poor 
and the timely benevolence of the wealthier classes were 
alike memorable, a society was established having for its 
object the preservation of a right of considerable importance 
to the former. The volimies of smoke which, in spite of 
legislation to the contrary, continually issue from factory 
chimneys, and form a complete cloud over Manchester, 
certainly make it less desirable as a place of residence than 
it is as a place of business ; and the enjoyment of the 
inhabitants would be greatly increased, could they breathe 
a purer atmosphere, and have a brighter and more frequent 
sight of the sun. But, to counterbalance the disadvantage, 
they have the privilege of walking imrestrainedly through 
the fine fields of the vicinity ; and thousands and tens of 
thousands, whose avocations render fresh air and exercise 
an absolute necessity of life, avail themselves of the right 
of footway through the meadows, and corn-fields, and parks 
in the immediate neighbourhood. There are so many 
pleasant footpaths, that a pedestrian might walk completely 
roimd the town in a circle, which would seldom exceed a 
radius of two miles from the Exchange, and in which he 
woidd scarcely ever have occasion to encounter the noise, 
bustle, and dust of a public cart road or paved street. The 
beautiftdly imdulating coimtry between the valley of the 
Irk and Cheetham Hill ; the fine valley of the Irwell, with 
its verdant meadows ; the slope from Pendleton to the plain, 

o 
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which, commencing between the extremities of Huhne and 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock, extends south and west oyer the 
greater part of Cheshire ; all this scenery, which in any 
coimtry woidd be admired, but which has a hundred addi- 
tional charms to him who is condemned, day after day, 
month after month, and year aft;er year, to toil in the dirt 
and smoke of a great town — all this delightM scenery lies 
open to the pedestrian ; and while he strays along through 
the open field, or wooded park, or the narrow and retired 
lane, and breathes the pure air of heaven, he feels that all 
these fields, and parks, and lanes, are as open to him, and 
to those who hang on his arm, or play by his side, a^ if 
they were his own, to have and to hold, as long as trees 
grow or water runs. 

But there are " tyrants of the field " — ^men who imagine 
that that which runs through theirs must needs be theirs ; 
and they must be withstood. About some twenty years 
before the period of which we write, a Mr. Balph Wright, 
of Flixton, a parish a few miles south-we«t of Manchester, 
possessed an estate partly purchased and partly inherited, 
which had the usual complement of hedges, along which 
ran certain footways, and by which they were concealed 
from his house. Being desirous of giving to his property, 
which did not consist of more than fifteen or sixteen acres 
of land, a more park-like appearance, he levelled the hedges 
and fences ; and finding that this brought the footways more 
in sight of his mansion, he began to use means to prevent 
the vulgar part of his neighbours coming between the wind 
and his nobility. One way, which went right across his 
little park, he shut up altogether, without the formality 
of any magistrate's order. Another, which fi)rmed part 
of a church road for several feum-houses, he diverted to a 
distance considerably fiurther from his house. To these 
encroachments his neighbours, unwilling to be thought 
quarrelsome, peaceably submitted ; but another effort met 
with determined resistance : this was to divert the roads 
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to beyond the boundary of his own grounds, so that his pro- 
perty might not be traversed at all. He was a magistrate, 
and he obtained orders signed by two brother magistrates ; 
but, without waiting for the confirmation of the orders at 
next quarter sessions, he stopped up the entrance to his 
grounds, ploughed up the old footway, and sowed the land 
with oata. Mr. Samuel Wood, a £Eirmer in the parish, like 
the spirited old shoemaker of Bushy Park memory, was 
unwiUing to leave the world worse than he found it, and, 
assisted by his neighbours, broke down three several times 
the obstructions that had been put up, and restored the 
original road to the public by treading down the oats. 

The magistrate proceeded hesitatingly. In 1824 he ob- 
tamed another order: this was appealed against; but 
when the applicants were ready with their witnesses it was 
abandoned. Anol^er order immediately followed, but it 
was quashed on a point of form. A third order was more 
successful, being confirmed at the spring quarter sessions. 
All this was attended with expenses which were too heavy 
to be borne by a few persons of the class of country fiurmers. 
Thomas and Richard Potter had aided ; but it was desirable 
that some association should be formed for the purpose of 
preventing this and similar encroachments, and removing 
from individuals the persecution to which they might be 
exposed in resisting the encroaching spirit of powerful 
country gentlemen. A meeting was accordingly held in 
the Town Hall, November 15tb, 1826, at which was formed 
a Society for the Preservation of Ancient Footpaths, and 
the foUowing gentlemen were appointed a committee to 
carry its object into effect ; — 

Joseph Armstrong, Edward Baxter, Bobert Hyde Greg, 

Thomas Heywood, Thomas Hilton, John Kenworthy, 

Edward J. Uoyd, Bobert MilUngton, Bichard Potter, 

Archibald Prentice, John Edward Taylor, Bobert Tebbutt, 

J. B. Wanklyn, George Wm. Wood. 

A pleasant association this of tories, whigs, and radicals, 
o 2 
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and one which, in the successful results of its resistance in 
many attempted cases of encroachment, spread amongst 
the country gentlemen a wholesome terror of transgressing 
against the right of the poor to enjoy their own, without 
any one to make them afraid. 

The Flixton people, having now the sanction and coun- 
tenance of men holding at least as good a station in society 
as Ralph Wright, Esq., resolved to make another effort for 
the recovery of their right of road. They sued out a 
certiorari and removed the case into the Court of King's 
Bench, and after many motions and coimter-motions, the 
order of the sages of the quarter session for confirming the 
order to stop up the footways coveted by their brotherhood 
of the bench, was quashed ; and on Monday, the 14th of 
June, 1827, several respectable inhabitants of Flixton, ac- 
companied by some of the Manchester society, who were 
desirous of witnessing the renewal of a privilege of which 
the public had been for two years deprived, went in pro- 
cession to open the roads, and the application of a saw gave 
them ingress to Mr. Wright's " park." The ground was 
covered with a very fine crop of grass, nearly ready to be 
cut ; and the path, consequently, was not very obvious, 
but here and there it was indicated by the growth being 
shorter, and it was easily traced. The party having crossed 
the park, cut down the fences on the other side, and having 
thus asserted their and the public right, retired peaceably. 
I happened to arrive a minute or two after the procession 
had crossed the park, but, though I missed the satis&iction 
of seeing the imlawful impediments cut down, I experienced 
a higher pleasure in observing the fresh marks of the saw, 
the little two-feet wide opening, and the newly-made track 
through the taU grass, than such sights might be thought 
capable of giving. They spoke the triumph of an ancient 
law over the grasping and monopolising spirit of modem 
times. When I reached the middle of the large field which, 
by the destruction of two or three hedges, had been raised 
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into the dignity of a " park," I could not hdp being struck 
with the bad taste, to speak of it in the gentlest terms, 
which sought a solitary greatness by the exclusion of every 
mark of rustic neighbourhood. 

These contests cost the appellants nearly £600, and, as 
they must have been equally expensive to Mr. Balph 
Wright, it might have been supposed that he woidd desist 
from any further attempt at encroachment. But the magis- 
trate was bent upon his purpose, and on the 14th September 
four orders were signed by Robert Fielden and James 
Brierley, Esqrs., for stopping up these paths. Hie perse- 
cuted inhabitants of Flixton entered another appeaL It 
was tried at the quarter session, on Monday, October 29th, 
lasting nearly all day, and ending in the final discomfiture 
of Mr. Wright, but at a cost of £760 to the spirited vindi- 
cators of a public privilege. 

I may have occasion again to mention other contests for 
right of road. In the meantime I may refer to one where 
the opposition to encroachment arose directly from the re- 
isult of the Flixton case. About a mile from Bromsgrove 
resided a Dr. CoUett, near whose house a footpath crossed 
between two parallel roads. About the year 1814, he, 
without any magistrate's order, diverted this cross pathway 
to a greater distance from his house, and formed a paddock 
on the site of the old pathway. Dr. CoUett, having thus 
driven the public to some distance from him, now wished 
to drive them out of sight altogedier. Mr. Wright wanted 
to have his " lawn" to himself, free from public gaze ; and 
Dr. CoUett wanted to have his ** lawn" in exclusive sight 
as weU as exclusive occupation. He foimd two clerical 
magistrates ready to forward his wishes — ^the Right Hon. 
and Rev. Walter Hutchinson, Lord Aston, and the Rev, 
William Vernon, who, on the 6th of June, 1827, signed 
an order to shut up the road as *' useless and unnecessary." 
An appeal was made to the Worcestershire midsummer 
isessions, but J;he magistrates confirmed the order of their 
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clerical brethren. Mr. Ellins, one of the appellants, was 
not disposed to allow a public right to be lost. He had 
heard of the Flixton case, which much resembled his own ; 
he visited Manchester ; consulted Mr. Richard Potter ; had 
Mr. Charles Wood, solicitor to the Footpaths' Protection 
Society, back with him to Worcestershire ; and on the 20th 
of May, 1828, a motion in the Court of King's Bench, for 
quashing the order, come on to be heard. The order was 
quashed, on the ground that the reverend magistrates who 
signed it did not state, as the act required, that it haying 
been on ** view" found to be useless, it should be st<^yped, 
but " as it appeared" to them. The &ct was, that they 
coidd not have viewed the road. The road ordered to be 
stopped was not the diverted but the old road, and to view 
it they must have broken through a garden wall* and cat 
through a plantation which had existed for fourteen years. 
At the opening of the road, on the 26th of May, a porti<m 
of the wall was razed to the ground, part of a greenhouse 
was destroyed, several of the trees in the plantation were 
cut down to the ground, and, as at Flixton, a procession 
was formed of public-spirited individuals who exercised the 
rescued right, and rejoiced in the triumph of the law over 
the grasping designs of another '^ littie tyrant of the field." 
In the beginning of 1827, Mr. Thomas Burgess, one of 
the members of the " Footpaths' Protection Society," called 
my attention to another attempted encroachment, and I 
find the following notice of it in my Gazette of the 17th <^ 
February : — " Every inhabitant of Manchester must have 
observed, with some degree of pride, the wide and noble 
approach to the town from the Liverpool and great north 
road, and they will learn, with feelings of indignation, that 
the space between the houses and what is strictiy the public 
road, from the Crescent to Pendleton Pole, has been, or is 
to be, leased by the chancellor of the duchy to an individual 
who will have it in his power to erect cottages in front of 
the elegant mansions which have been built in the &ith 
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tliat his majesty, the Duke of Lancaster, would never per- 
mit that noble approach to be encroached upon. When 
so much has been expended in the purchase of old build- 
ings to widen one short street in Manchester, we cannot 
mention, with any tolerable degree of patience, this per- 
mission to cover with buildings one of the finest outlets 
from this great town. We really think the officers of the 
duchy could not have devised any means mcnre likely to 
make the chancellor unpopular; and it is astonishing to 
us, that any inhabitant of the township could be tempted, 
by any prospect of profit, to make a bargain which he must 
have known would be a most odious one in the eyes of his 
fellow townsmen. A meeting has been held at Pendleton, 
at which Mr. Burgess brought forward a draft to the chan- 
cellor on the subject, and at which Mr. G. Jones acknow- 
ledged, or rather avowed, that the lease conferring on him 
such odious powers was already granted. We trust, how- 
ever, that the chancellor has it still in his power to arrest 
measures which, we are confident, our gracious sovereign 
the Duke of Lancaster, would be sorry to permit against 
the wishes of the inhabitants of this, the second town in 
his kingdom." In addition to the Pendleton memorial, 
one was sent from the police commissioners of Salford, 
and the result was, that Lord Bexley, the chancellor of 
the duchy, refrised to complete an arrangement into which 
he had been led by &lse representations of the nature of 
the property. 



CHAPTEK XIX. 

canning's COBN-IiAW. 

The necessity for a temporary suspension of the prohibitory 
corn-law of 1815 had led to the belief that a ministry, of 
which Mr. Canning and Mr. Hnskisson, both professed 
free traders, were members, would frume a less restrictive 
measure, and the fears of the landl(»rd dass were greatly 
excited. Before the opening of the parliamentary session 
in 1827, petitions fix)m the agricultural districts were 
manufactured with imtiring assiduity, and eagerly signed 
by frightened farmers, who had been persuaded that, in- 
stead of any relaxation of the monopoly, a positive exclusion 
of all foreign com was scarcely protection enough. The 
outcry was so loud as to make the opponents of the corn- 
law believe that some reaUy important reform was coming. 
They could not suppose that all this hubbub waa for no- 
thing, and the manufacturing districts, seeking, besides, a 
breathing time after the harrassments of 1826, remained 
perfectly quiescent. Here and there, indeed, the public 
voice against the com monopoly foimd feeble utterance; 
here and there were a few radicals who thought and said 
that a bitter enemy to fair and free representation could 
not be the honest friend of free trade ; but our manufec» 
turers remained in the quiet and imdisturbed reHance that 
ministers would follow the course which humanity and 
policy dictated. The measure, so much dreaded by the 
landowners, and anticipated by the manufacturers with so 
much reliance on ministerial honesty and wisdom, was 
framed on the assimiption that when wheat was at 60s. a 
quarter, the home grower should receive a protection to the 
amount of 20s. The professed free traders, Canning and 
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Huskisson, proceeding on this assumption, fixed 60s. as 
their pivot, increasing their duty as prices diminished ; so 
that when wheat was at 50s. the duty should be 40s., but 
HiTm'tiiahing it as prices advanced, so that at 70s. wheat 
should come in firee. With what reason the com growers 
might congratulate themselves on their clamorous activity, 
and the com consu?iers might bitterly lament their supine- 
ness, under an ill-foimded reliance that ministers would do 
that which they did not think it worth their while to ask 
them to do, — ^with what reason the one class might exult 
and the other might mourn, may be judged by the &ct that, 
immediately on the publication of Mr. Canning's long- 
promised and anxiously-looked-for resolutions, wheat expe- 
rienced an advance of 5s. a quarter. The bitterness of my 
own feelings, on seeing the result of a blind reliance on 
ministerial honesty, found vent in the following remarks : — 

« On the back of proposals for such an alteration of the laws as 
would give relief to the com consumer, we have the records of every 
market in the kingdom announcing an advance of prices, and becom- 
ing so many libels upon the proposers of this scheme, and proclaiming 
to a half-bankrupt and half-starved people that their reliance on 
ministerial firmness was miserably misplaced. What a commentary 
on Mr. Canning's vaunted no-drought and no-deluge scheme do the 
reports of the corn-markets famish. ' A greater degree of livelineiBs,' 
say the market historians, ' was experienced to-day, in consequence of 
the prices at which grain may be imported being fixed higher than 
was expected. Wheat rose five shillings a quarter, and a further 
improvement may be expected.* Well, indeed, might they anticipate 
an improvement, when they knew that, according to the new corn-law 
scheme, wheat could not be imported without the payment of a duty 
of thirty-four shillings a quarter — a duty which would make the 
English consumer pay a shilling for every sixpencorworth of foreign 
flour. 

"While we are compelled to say that ministers have miserably 
disappointed the hopes which were founded on their own declarations, 
we must add that the people in the manu&cturing districts are not 
without blame. They knew not only that they were without repre- 
sentatives in parliament, but that it was constituted almost entirely 
of those who had an interest in preserving the com monopoly un- 

o 3 
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broken. They knew that mmisten luid no influeiioe to oppose ia 
that of the land-ownen but what waa deriyed from public opinion^ 
Tet, knowing this, — k&owing that an almost eysrwhelming force waa 
to be contended with, thej permitted week after week, and month 
after month to slip away, without giving ministers the aid of their 
unequiyocally deckred opinions, and thus left thenrno altematiye but 
to yield to the stronger power, or relinqaish their places. Thia 
siq»neiiesa is the more to be regretted, when we consider that it waa 
not the result of indifference as to the dedaioii oi the momentooa 
question whether food was to be dear or cheap. There was but one 
opini<m prerailing, and that was, that our yeiy existence as a manu- 
£stcturing and commercial nation depended upon our being placed on 
something like an equality with c^er nations with regard to the 
necessaries of life. This was the opinion, but unfortunately it did 
not receire the public expression whidi it ought to haye receiyed ; 
and though men's hearts burned within them when they thought the 
people were starving while there was abuodanoeof food upon the earth, 
a full public utterance was not given to their opinions and feelings. 

" In endeavouring to account for this indifference as to the public 
expression of what every man felt, we are led to think that it might 
be occasioned by too great a reliance on the public journals. The 
tory press, whatever it might say concerning the corn-laws, has always 
discountenanced public meetings j and, unfortimately, toryism in the 
press has no better opponent than it has in parliament. Your whig 
editor is like your whig member, a creature of mere shifts and expe- 
dients ; and while he can suggest some palliative, will not recommend 
an effectual remedy, and will even then throw obstacles in its way. 
That we do not unfedrly characterize the public press will be con- 
fessed, when it is recollected that the most unequivocal expression of 
public opinion which was ever made in Manchester was effected by this 
paper, not merely unaided, but opposed by all its contemporaries. 

*' When a blunder has been committed, no time ought to be lost in 
rectifying it. The landed interest has been permitted to get before 
the manu&ctunng interest in their repres^itations in parliament; 
but the resolutions so fiivourable to them, and so obnoxious to us, are 
not yet become a part of the laws ; and a strong expression of the 
opinion whidi prevails in the manu&cturing districts might even yet 
be effectual in procuring the modifications which justice and policy 
demand.** 

The strong expression of opinion thus earnestly called 
for was not made. The bill was passed in the Commons by 
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a large majority; but in the Lords the Duke of Wellington, 
after a deyer manceuvre by which he ^trapped the simple 
Mr. Huskisson to a seeming approTu of his movement, 
succeeded in carrying an amendment which went, in effect, 
to the destruction of the measure as one of comparatiye 
relief from the acts of I8I5 and IS22, which had been 
almost entirely prohibitory. Ministers could not, with any 
show of decency, press their measure any further, and it 
was accordingly withdrawn, to be followed by one on the 
foUowiQg year, framed in accordance with the Duke's 
opinions as to the amount of protection. Probably the 
adroit diplomacy by which poor Huskisson was made to 
appear as giving his sanction to an amendment which 
destroyed his and Canning's bill, may have suggested to 
Wellington that he, the F. M., was not destitute of the 
kind of knowledge which fits a man for the office of prime 
minister, when a peculiar kind of left-handed wisdom is 
more required than statesmanship. 

While lords and commons, whigs and tories seemed to 
think, or to act upon the opinion, whether they believed it 
to be true or &lse, that to prevent the price of com from 
falling too low was a very proper object of legislation, it 
was edifying to read their repUes to the starving workmen 
who prayed that something should be done to prevent 
wages from falling too low. The Bolton weavers petitioned 
that a power should be given to boards of trade, consisting 
of the most extensive manufitcturers in each district, to 
regulate the prices of weaving ; but in reply to this applica- 
tion they were told that it would be very improper in the 
legislature to interfere in contracts between the workman 
and his employer. It was quite necessary and proper, said 
our law-makers, to regulate the price of ccmi, but to 
attempt to regulate the price of labour would be at variance 
with every principle of sound political economy. There 
was no disinclination to teach soimd principles when practice 
upon such principles took nothing out of their pockets. 
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Mr. Canning's elevation, in the summer of 1827, to the 
position of prime minister, gave satii^iction to neither of 
the extreme parties m Manchester. The tories hated him 
for his approaches towards liberalism ; the radicals dis* 
trusted him because he was still an obstmctiTe. The 
Mends of '^protestant ascendancy" regarded him with a 
bitter scowl because he purposed to remove the disabilities 
imder which the catholics suffered ; the Mends of religious 
liberty gave him no credit for sincerity, for he was still 
opposed to the repeal of the test and corporation acts. 
The &voureT8 of continental absokiteism looked with alarm 
to acts tending to withdraw England from the influence of 
the *'*' holy allianee ;" but reformers were told, and with a 
fiercely defiant air, that, thoi^h he would not succumb to 
despotical dictation abroad, he would strenuously support 
the unmitigated rule of the aristocracy and the borough- 
mongers at home. The landowners raised a furious outcry 
against his modified support of free-trade doctrines ; a 
considerable part of the manufacturers, and almost all their 
workmen, looked on his corn-bill as a proof that he was a 
determined supporter of the ecHii-growers' monopoly. And 
yet this was a great era — a pivot period cm which the pro- 
gressive and the stand-still policy stood vibrating, few 
knowing in what direction the turn might be made. The 
middle class reformers, with whom I acted, were hopeful 
that scHne successful innovation might be made on traditional 
usages of government, and I believe that I expressed their 
opinions when I said our hope arose from the belief that a 
government ccmstituted like that of Mr. Canning would be 
influenced by public opinion, when that was unequivocally 
and boldly expressed, and that any movement it might 
make in advance would encourage the people to bolder 
demands; and that thus the reciprocal action of government 
upon the people, and of the people upon the government, 
would lead to the recognition of principles from which almost 
all classes of men in parliament had hitherto recoiled. 
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When the success of the Duke of Wellington's amend- 
ment in the Lords threatened to be &tal to the proposed 
" amendment" of the corn-law, and to throw the country 
back upon it in its unmitigated rigour, the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce made a languid moyement ; that 
chamber, then behind public opinion, and continuing behind 
it until December, 1838, when it aroused itself, after a long 
sleep, met on the 27th of Jime. Mr. Hugh Hornby 
Birley in the chair. Mr. George William Wood, seconded 
by lAr. Shakspeare Phillips, moved, " That the chamber 
was of opinion that though the bill proposed a scale of 
protecting duties higher than sound policy suggested, and 
the weli^e of the general interests of the country required, 
it was, nevertheless, founded upon just and salutary 
pnnciples, and would tend to mitigate the evils of the 
existing corn-laws." I could not recognise, as a just and 
salutary principle, the imposition of a forty-shilling tax on 
the importation of wheat when its price was fifty, and I 
moved an amendment that the words should be " more just 
and salutary than the existing law." There were 15 votes 
for my amendment, and 16 against it. Had I imagined 
that opinion was so nearly balanced I should have taken 
more pains than I did, but I committed the mistake of 
believing that the chamber was too conservative to allow a 
free-trader to carry any resolution. When the petition, 
founded on the resolutions, was read, I moved again that 
the qualifying comparison should be used, and was sup- 
ported by Mr. Robert Gamett, who had previously voted 
against me. I now thought that there would be a nuyority 
of one in my favour, but Mr. John Edward Taylor, of the 
Guardian, who had voted for me, turned round and voted 
against me, on the ground that the resolution and the 
prayer of the petition ought to agree. The closeness of 
these divisions betokened a change in the opinions of that 
very timid association, although many years elapsed before 
Cobden, Bright, Smith, Ashworth, Bazley, and others of 
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progressiye movement principles, took the place of men 
who would put forth aU their energy to have a quarter of 
an hour's earlier deliyery of letters, but who would not put 
oat their little finger to lighten the heayy burthens imposed 
by selfish legislation. 

A public meeting was held in the Town Hall, on the 
5th July, at which Mr. G. W. Wood made a good speech 
against the existing law, but confessed he would have been 
almost satisfied had Mr. Canning's bill been passed. Mr. 
John Shuttleworth did not so much approve of that mea- 
sure as to be much mortified by its defeat. ** The fiite," 
he said, '^ which has attended the project, such as it is, 
shows, more decidedly than the loss of a stronger and better 
measure would, the necessity there is for increasing the 
influence and power of those who, with good intention have 
iised it, by every demonstration of popular support." Mr. 
J. C. Dyer wished to see the population of this country, 
not as half-starved paupers, but as well-clothed, well-fed, 
and contented artizans ; and if they were permitted freely 
to import cheap food, he was confident that this would be 
their state, and that their prosperity would go on increasing 
and bid defiance to the competition of the world. Mr. 
Richard Potter made an effective speech on the occasion, 
and, in allusion to a phrase used in the House of Lords, he 
said, *' Lord Qrey, and I regret, and you must all regret 
that such language should have been used by such a man, 
has hinted that a repetition of language calculated to bring 
the ' order' to which he belongs into contempt or disrepute, 
might subject the parties to banishment, but such a threat 
will be treated by the coimtry with the contempt which it 
deserves. If, however, his lordship and the 'order,' by 
which he says he will stand or fall, should proceed to ex- 
tremities, I trust, nay, I am sure, there will be men found 
in the coimtry, yes, in this room, ready to stand up for the 
rights of the people." Mr. Robert Hyde Greg ably exposed 
the fallacies by which the members of the landed aristocracy 
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attempted to defend their monopoly, and said that the lords, 
whenever the question of the corn-laws came before them, 
seemed suddenly deprived of common sense, common policy, 
common honesty, common decorum, and common humanity. 
Mr. Qreg concluded by quoting the lines written by Lord 
Byron, so often afterwards used during the anti-com-law 
agitation, and so much to the annoyance of the landed 
interest : — 

*' And wHl they not lepay tiie treasures lent? 
No ! Down with every thing and np with rent ! 
Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, and disoontent, 
Aim, being, and religion, — ^rent, rent, rent ! ! *' 

The resolutions passed at this public meeting did not, like 
those ci the Chamber of Commerce, recognise, as just and 
salutary, the principle of Mr. Canning's bill, but they did 
not denounce, but rather approved, the principle of a 
moderate fixed duty, and I believe the free-traders of that 
day woidd have considered the imposition of an eight- 
shilling fixed duty as a fiur compromise between the agri- 
cultural and the commercial interests. But Mr. Canning, 
bitterly as he was denoimced as an enemy to the protection 
of agriculture, had neither the wish nor the power to effect 
so great a change, and was now rapidly approaching the 
time when he was to find refuge in the grave from the 
hatred of an aristocracy whose fears he had alarmed and 
whose hatred he had incurred, without gaining any confi- 
dence and sympathy from the midtitude, whose miseries 
he had mocked and whose claims for justice he had insult- 
ingly derided. 

Amusing instances — ^if bitter rancour can ever amuse — 
of intolerant feeling occurred at all the Pitt dinners of this 
"pivot" period. At one of their celebrations, held at 
Warrington, the chairman, the Rev. Peter Legh, said that 
Mr. Canning was one of the greatest political swindlers of 
the day, and one who would take advice from every dirty 
radical, insane theorist, and mongrel whig ; that he was a 
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political Judas, who would prove the greatest curse that 
ever had afflicted any country ; that if ever there was a 
name in England that deserved public execration, it was 
that of George Canning ; and that he hoped the king would 
spurn from his councils that despicable truckler— that 
political profligate— and that Pitt's principles might again 
rule the British cabinet. The reverend orator concluded 
by calling upon his clerical Mends present ^' not to cut the 
foggots on which they themselves and their church stood 
a tolerable chance of being devilled." All this abuse 
was lavished because Canning was in £avour of Catholic 
Emancipation. His determined support of the Test and 
Corporation Act, and his intolerance towards dissent gained 
him no fiivour in the eyes of those whose protestantism 
consisted in protesting against any invasion of their sine- 
cures and pluralities. Wellington and Peel, in their eyes, 
were the never-to-yield champions of the protestant Mth. 
In less than a year these same champions had repealed the 
Test and Corporation Act, and in less than another had 
granted Catholic Emancipation. 

In this transitive period we were, for a brief time, 
allowed to entertain the hope that our great unrepresented 
town would have the privilege of sending two members to 
parliament. One of the rotten boroughs had permitted 
its rottenness to be somewhat too openly exhibited, and so 
much virtuous indignation was expressed that it might 
have been supposed, by the uninitiated, that corruption 
was only the exception and not the rule. Fortunately our 
expectations were disappointed — ^fortunately, because, if 
ministers had possessed even the left-handed wisdom of 
cunning, they would have granted the Penryn seats to 
Manchester one year, and East Retford seats to Birming- 
ham in another, and thus have spread over fifty years the 
demolition effected at once by the 1832 bill, and have 
gained for themselves the credit of being progressive re- 
formers, slow but sure, occupying the just medium between 
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the obstructiyes and the destructiYes, between finality and 
radicalism. In April, 1827, Penryn haying been discovered 
to be not immaculate. Lord John Russell gave notice, that 
if it were disfranchised he would move that its seats should 
be transferred to Manchester, and Lord Stanley sent a 
communication to that effect to the boroughreeye and 
constables, our then head mimicipal authorities. This 
created considerable excitement, the tories and whigs 
i^eeiog in opinion that the commerce of Manchestei* 
would deriye advantage from direct representation, and 
more decided reformers being eager that there should be 
some beginning, some starting point, to an amendment of 
that strange representatiye system which gave no member 
to Manchester and two to the little village of Newton, and 
two to some mounds of earth at Old Sarum. The reformers, 
seeing that the tories and whigs were disposed to move for 
this instalment of reform, resolved to let those two parties 
have the lead in managing the matter, and held back their 
own signatures to the requisition to call a public meeting 
till the signatures of more cautious politicians were secured. 
I subjoin some of the names which appeared in the re- 
quisition — names which probably never afterwards were 
brought into such friendly contiguity of fellowship v — 

George William Wood, Shakspeare Phillips, 



John Barton, 

B. W. Barton, Bohert Gkm6tt, 

H. H. Birley, Williwn Gamett, 

ThcHnas Ashton, Jeremiah Fielding, 

Edmund Wright, Thcwnas Hoyle, 

John Kennedy, T. Harbottle, 

JiEunes Burt, R. H. Greg, 

. B. H. Heywood, Daniel Ghrant, 

Henry Newbery, Charles Cross, 
Benjamin Heywood, F. A. Phillips, 

G. B. Chappell, James Wood, 

James Kershaw, W. Callender, 

Alexander Kay, James Beardoe, 

Thomas Potter,. William Haynes, 

Thomas Entwisle, Archibald Prentice, 



John Touchet, 
E. J. Lloyd, 
Samuel Barton, 
Edward Tootal, 
H. Bannerman, 
B. Christie, 
John Buncom, 
Isaac Hately, 
Benjamin Braidley, 
Bobert Stewart, 
Bichard Potter, 
William Harvey, 
J. B. Taylor, 
Edward Connell. 
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The meeting, called by George Neden, boroughreeye, and 
Michael HarbottXe and Dayid Bannerman, constables, was 
held in the implastered large room of the Town HalL The 
first resolution was proposed by Mr. H. H. Birley, the 
commander, in 1819, of the yeomanry corps which had cut 
down the people peaceably assembled to petition for reform. 
He said he wished to see the manu&cturing interest better 
represented. Mr. G. W. Wood, seconding the motion, 
todc nearly the same ground, and his complaint was not 
so much of the narrowness of the suffi*age as of the exclu- 
sion of the manufacturing towns. Out of 658 members 
in the House of Commons, he said, there were only nine 
connected with the manufEusturing interest. Mr. Williain 
Gamett, in moving the second resoluti<m, spoke only of 
the importance of the cotton trade, and then argued the 
necessily of its being represented. Mr. R. H. Gr^ and 
Mr. Richard Potter, both spoke very briefly, the under- 
standing being that reformers should let the work be done 
by others not previously known as desiring progression. 
The resolutions were all passed unanimously, but a division 
arose upon the nomination of a committee, from which the 
names of persons supposed to be tainted with radicalism 
had been excluded : — 

**lfr. Thomcu JSbyle proposed that the following gentlemen be 
appointed a committee to carry the resolutions into effbct, vis., — 
the boroitghreeve and constables and churchwardens of Mancheeter ; 
Messrr. H. H. Birley, Gt, W. Wood, Shakspeare Philips, John^ 
Barton, William Chumett, John Kennedy, Thomas Entwistle, B. H. 
Cbeg, B^jamin Heywood, Gt, Winter, John TTirkman, Henry New- 
beiy, Thomas Heywood, John Bimoom, Isaac Faulkner, John Chip- 
pendall, William Gririe, and Thomas Worthington. — Mr, i V onft'cg 
bagged leaye to say a few words b^ore the resolution was put. He 
had been extremely glad to obeerre the unanimity which had hitherto 
pieyailed in the meeting, and it had given him great satis&ction to see 
the requisition signed by persons who, as Mr. Wood had remarked, 
were of erery grade of political opinion. But he had no hesitation in 
saying, that the committee which had been proposed did not fiurly 
represent the requisitionists. (Hear, hear, hear.) In order, there- 
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fore, that the oommittee, Hke the reqoisitioiiiftfl, should oompiiae 
persons of all political opinions, he proposed that the names of Mr. 
T. Harbottle, Mr. Edward Baxter, Mr. John Edward Taylor, Mr. 
John Shuttleworth, Mr. Biohard Potter, and Mr. F. B. Atkinson 
be added to the list which had been proposed hy Mr. Hoyle. (The 
announcement of these names was reoeiyed with loud applause.) — 
3£r. Chorge Hadfield seconded the amendment. He said he was 
desirous that tiie committee should be composed of indiTiduals of 
every opinion in poUtics, as it was desirable that all parties should 
be unanimous ; and he thought that unanimity would be best secured 
by the cordial co-operation of persons who represented the various 
opinions of the inhabitants. — Mr. Candelet proposed that Mr. 
Prentice's name should be added to the list. — ^The amended list, with 
this addition, was carried by a majority of ten to one." 

The prayer of the petition was, " that whenever circum- 
stances render it praetieaUe, jonr honourable house, in 
conjunction with the other branches of the legislature, will 
be pleased to extend representation to the town of Man- 
chester, and such other townships of the parish as form, in 
feet, part of the town. Your petitioners, however, anxious 
that in their case and by their successors, the elective privi- 
lege should be purely, independently, and constitutionally 
exercised, do further pray, that if it shall please your 
honourable house to accede to this lurgent request, such 
regulations may be prescribed with respect to the mode of 
election, as shall effectually, and at all times prevent the 
tumult, delay, and expense by which elections for populous 
places are too often attended." 

It will be seen that the petition bore no reference to the 
qualification of voters. It was thought desirable to do no 
more than to convince the legislature that Manchester was 
willing to accept representation, lor even willingness to that 
extent was denied by a member of parliament who rejoiced 
in the name of Mr. Lee Keck. A number of the gentlemen 
appointed on the committee were supposed to be fevourable 
to the formation of a constituency of aU who paid £20 a 
year and upwards, and there were not wanting plausible 
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reasons, in the then state of representation, in fevonr of 
that qualification. In Glasgow, the fourth part of a 
member was elected by a corporation consisting of thirty 
comicillors, themselves self-elected. Compared with that 
mockery, a constituency of 4,000 occupiers to the amount of 
£20 and upwards, would seem to offer some guarantee for 
an independent and judicious choice. East Retford was 
foimd to be not less corrupt than Penryn; and Mary-le- 
bone, Glasgow, Birmingham, and Leeds came into compe- 
tition for the seats. Glasgow seemed disposed to compro- 
mise for a member by offering to confine the voting to 
freeholders within the city. There seemed an excellent 
opportunity of selling seats to the large towns on the 
principle of the Butch auction. But fortunately the spirit 
of obstruction to all reform was rampant, and the penny 
was clutchingly withheld to the loss of the pound. 

On the 23rd of April, in the following year, a meeting 
was held to pass the constables' accoimts, in which appeared 
the sum of £69 as paid to a deputation £rom the Manchester 
committee to confer with Lord John Russell on the transfer 
of seats. On the motion that the accounts do pass, I 
moved, seconded by Mr. Candelet, that the accoimts do 
pass, with the exception of £69, on the groimd that the 
deputation had assumed a power which had not been 
delegated to them when they bargained for an exclusive 
suffirage. I said that when Mr. Haxbottle had proposed 
that a deputation should be sent to London, it was on the 
ground that an immediate representation should be made of 
the great importance of this town, and of the necessity of 
its interests being represented in parliament ; that this had 
not been done, but at a period long subsequent to that 
meeting, the committee had sent its deputation, not for the 
general object, but in order to traffic for a bill which denied 
to an inhabitant a vote unless he was assessed on a rent of 
£20 a year, equal to an actual rent of £25 or £30 a year. 
Could any one, I asked, who was present at that meeting 
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ever Iiaye supposed that he was sanctioning that which 
would exclude so large a portion of the inhabitants, pos- 
sessing a large amount of the intelligence and respectability 
of the town ? Mr. Jeremiah Gkimet attempted to get rid 
of the amendment, by saying that Mr. Prentice himself 
had been &,yourable to a £20 qualification, to which my 
reply was, that whateyer my opinion might haye been, it 
did not justify a bargain with parliament for the exclusion 
of so large a portion of my feUow-townsmen. The amend- 
ment was carried. 

The bill for the disfiranchisement of Penryn was ultimately 
lost in the House of Lords on June 23rd, 1828. The pro- 
ceedings were thus briefly reported in my newspaper of 
the time : — 

"The EcktI of Carnarvon moved the second reading of the Penryn 
Disfranchisement Bill. His lordship proceeded to comment on the 
evidence at considerable length, and concluded by stating that, in his 
opinion, it did not warrant him in moving that the franchise of the 
borough should be absolutely annihilated, by its transference to some 
other place, but it was sufficiently decided to make it imperative on 
their lordships to adopt some course to prevent the recurrence of the 
bribery shown to have existed for so many years. — The Lord Chan' 
cellar (Jjyndhwrst) said, after attending daily to the evidence, and 
after a subsequent perusal of it, he was satisfied that the further 
progress of the measure ought t^^ be resisted. From the evidence it 
appeared that there were 420 voters, and he defied the noble lord to 
show that bribery had been brought home to more than fourteen ; 
and even three of these instances depended upon admissions, and not 
actually upon testimony under the sanction of an oath. — Lord De 
Dunstanville remarked that it had been said, that as he possessed 
considerable property in the neighbourhood of Penryn, it would give 
him a decided power in influencing the elections, should this^bill pass. 
But he was convinced that the independence of the freeholders there, 
especially of the substantial yeomen, was such that if all the men of 
rank were to unite their influence in favour of one candidate, and a 
popular candidate were to start, he would beat their united strength 
immediately. In his opinion no case had been made out, either in 
law or equity, to justify the present bill. — The ^arl of ^Idon said 
be had never seen a case so utterly destitute of foundation. — Lord 
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Vaore said he was no friend of these wild doctrines of reform that 
would establish uniyersal suffinge, or eren householders* suffirage, in 
ereiy case, for he did not think that any one uniform principle of 
voting could eyer be adopted ; but as the object of this bill was to 
transfer the franchise to the commercial from the landed interest, he 
should certainly oppose it. — The Marquis of Salisbury called the 
attention of their lordships to the words of the preamble of the bill. 
They ran in this form : ' Whereas, on account of the great wealth 
and populaticm of Manchester, it is expedient that it should return 
burgesses to parliament.* Kow, in that single sentence were embodied 
all the wildest doctrines of reform. If there were no other grounds 
for opposition, he should oppose this biU on that ground alone. Aa 
no other noble lord had objected to the bill on that ground^ he had 
determined to enter his protest against such doctrines being smoked 
into a bin to ruin the couetitution. — ^The Sari of Camarwm 6b' 
served, that, as he saw the general opinion of the bouse was against 
the bill, he would not press it to a dividon, bat would withdraw it.*' 

And thus the efibrt for gradual reform was frustrated, 
and fortunately, for the "gradual" progress would have 
been much the same as standing still. There were many 
members of both houses who thought with Lord Salisbury, 
though th^ did not speak out so plainly, that to regard 
wealth and popidation as a claim to representation, was one 
of the wildest doctrines of reform, and that its practical 
recognition would lead to the utter ruin of the constitution* 



CHAPTER XX. 



MUNICIPAL AGITATIONS. 



CoNsiBEBABLE dissatis&ction had for several years been 
manifested by a portion of the inhabitants of Manchester 
with the management of its mimicipal afi&drs. There was 
no elective authority in the town. The boroughreeve, who, 
by ancient custom rather than of right, exercised the func- 
tions of a mayor, and the constables, who were at the head 
of the day police, were elected at the lord of the manor's 
court leet, by a jury nominated by the lord of the manor's 
steward. The police commissioners, whose duties were to 
superintend the night-watch, and the paving, sewering, 
and lighting of the town, consisted of such persons as being 
assessed upon a £30 rental, chose to come forward and take 
the oath of office. The inhabitants had no control over 
the first class of officers, and they had long shown them- 
selves as anxious to apprehend radicals and put down 
reform principles as to detect thieves and prevent theft and 
robbery. The police commissioners, abetted by the court 
leet officers, were, in like manner, apt to forget municipal 
duties in political; and there was a suspicion that, pro* 
vided their servants and the tradesmen they employed were 
sufficiently loyal, there would not be a very sharp inspection 
of their accounts. Amongst the complainants were Mr. 
Chapman, a firuiterer; Mr. Nicholas Whitworth and Mr. 
William Whitworth, com dealers ; Mr. P. T. Candelet, a 
draper ; Mr. John Dracup, a draper, and several other com- 
missioners who, even at the risk of personal violence, kept 
rooting after abuses, and succeeded in bringing to light 
some things which certainly looked very like jobs ; finr 
instance, it was discovered that each horse kept by the 
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commissioners, in addition to a fair allowance of com, con- 
sumed bran to the amount of forty shillings^ worth a week. 
Additional sources of dissatis&ction arose when gas became 
a necessary to the shopkeepers*. The commissioners had, 
very wisely, established gas works, instead of leaving the 
supply to any joint stock company. They borrowed money 
to erect the works and put down the mains, repaid it out 
of profits derived, and borrowed more when the works 
needed extension ; and thus they obtained a large amount 
of clear income, to be expended in public improvements, 
without the assessment of the inhabitants to the amoimt of 
a single farthing. But, in the early stages of the manufitc- 
ture, there was reason for complaint that improvements, 
as well as the lighting of the town, to which the whole 
commimity ought to have contributed, were eflpected out of 
the pockets of the gas consumers. At that time the con- 
sumption of gas *was confined almost to the shopkeepers 
and publicans. It was not used in warehouses, offices, or 
dwelling-houses, or small &ctories, and the large spinning 
establishments made their own. Probably, not one-fourth 
of the ratepayers were gas consumers. The small trader, 
whose shop, situated in some dark narrow street, reqiiired 
much artificial light, complained that the enormous ware- 
houses of the Bridgewater Trust, and the great factories of 
the Birleys, the M'ConneUs, the Murrays, and the Houlds- 
worths, paid nothing towards the supply of the town's 
lamps with gas, while the whole of that cost was defrayed 
out of the profits derived from excessively high prices. A 
struggle was made by those who believed themselves to be 
unduly taxed, to have a reduction of the burthen. Those 
who escaped from this fair share of contribution, and 
thought that the gas consumers paid only a reasonable price 
for their light, opposed themselves fiercely to any reduction 
of the charge, which at that time was fourteen shillings per 
thousand cubic feet. The question became one almost of 
politics, and it was discussed with even more thaix political 
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rancour. The taxed shopkeeper was the radical, and the 
untaxed warehouseman was the conservative. The re* 
formers, beaten on every division, began to ask accessiims 
to their numbers, and as everybody who was assessed upon 
a rental of £30 a year was eligible, it was not difficult to 
persuade many to go and take the qualifying oath, and gain 
the opportunity of putting a check to " oppression." The 
same facility was presented to the other side, and great 
nimibers qualified to protect the town*s ^nds from '^ spolia- 
tion." Thus, the meetings of commissioners were constantiy 
becoming more nimierous and more stormy, till it was not 
an uncommon thing to see eight hundred commissioners 
present at a meeting, and to witness proceedings as Uttle 
deliberative and decorous as we sometimes see in the front 
of the hustings on the nomination -day at a contested 
election. 

At a meeting held on the 30th of January, 1828, at which 
about 900 commissioners were present, it was intended, by 
the advocates for a reduction in the price of gas, to submit 
a motion that it should be reduced, so as to leave a dear 
profit of £4,000 per annimi, to be applied either to the 
reduction of the rates or the improvement of the town ; but 
it was soon seen that there was littie disposition on the 
opposite side to come to any amicable arrangement. It 
was moved that the boroughreeve, Mr. Charles Cross, should 
take the chair ; but Mr. W. Whitworth objected, on the 
ground that Mr. Cross had not acted impartially at the 
previous meeting, and moved that Mr. Candelet should take 
the chair. It then became a question whether the election 
should be by ballot or by show of hands, and Mr, Oswald 
Milne put that question to the meeting, and declared that 
the majority was in fiivour of the ballot; on which Mr. 
Hugh Hornby Birley demanded a scrutiny, which was 
effected with difficulty, great delay, and much imcertainty, 
and then the votes were declared to be — ^for the ballot, 418; 
against it, 463. The question then became whether Mr. 
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Cross or Mr. Candelet should be chairman, and it was put 
to the meeting by Mr. O. Milne, who declared that the 
majority was in fistvour of Mr. Cross. Mr. W. Whitworth, 
following the example of Mr. Birley, then proposed a scru- 
tiny, and that it should be taken from the police books, as he 
was convinced that of the names given in last there were 
many of persons who were not commissioners, as well as of 
persons who were not in the room at all. Preliminary to the 
scrutiny, tickets were handed round to obtain the names of 
aU the persons in the room, that they might be compared 
with the list of commissioners. The tickets having all been 
handed in, soon after half-past one o'clock, Mr. Milne got 
on the table, and said he would announce the result of the 
scrutiny. " Nay, not the scrutiny,*' said Mr. John Gyte ; 
" there has been no scrutiny yet ; and the meeting under- 
stands that the scrutiny is to be made by comparing the 
names handed in with the names on the book." Mr. Milzke 
paid no attention to this, and said, " llie result of the voting 
is that there are 520 fDr the boroughreeve, and 386 against 
him, and I declare that he is elected chairman. Mr. Cross, 
take the chair." Mr. Whitworth and aU of his supporters 
within hearing protested against this, and said that the 
scrutiny should be taken in the way that had been agreed 
upon, and as the meeting had been given to understand it 
should be taken ; but, as I was informed by several gentle- 
men who witnessed the transaction (for I was at the table 
below the hustings), Mr. Milne, instead of paying any 
attention to their protest, or to his own previous agreement, 
hurriedly held out his hand to Mr. Cross, who was at some 
distance, in order to pull him towards the table, over the 
heads of the commissioners who stood on the hustings. 
He was resisted in this attempt by their standing closely 
together, and Mr. Whitworth called out, " Don't let Iijt" 
into the chair until a fair scrutiny is made ; keep him out." 
On this there was an outcry, " Put him in " — " Keep him 
out ;" and a general rush to the hustings from both sides of 
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the room took place. As the commissioners either could 
not or would not make way, Mr. Cross, who was standing 
upon a chair near the wall, put one foot on the shoulder of 
a gentleman before him, and seemed disposed in this way 
to reach the table ; but the gentleman shifted a little to one 
side, and Mr. Cross, being unable to reach the table with 
his foot, slipped down. A cry immediately arose that he 
had been thrown down on purpose, and the confusion was 
increased, one party crying out that he was obstructed by 
force, and another that he had no right to be in the chair. 
Mr. Whitworth, who had been on the table in front of the 
hustings, then got over the railing, about the time when 
the boroughreeve had recovered his footing, and called out, 
" He has no right to be in the chair ; keep him out." Mr. 
Mihie then stood forward, and ccdled out loudly and repeat- 
edly for constables, and said that if any one would get a 
warrant, he would swear that Mr. Whitworth had com- 
mitted an assault, and had urged on his party to acts of 
violence. The noise now was appalling, and the pressure 
towards the hustings, to see what was going on, was so 
great, that imminent danger from the collision of the parties 
was to be apprehended. At this period of the proceedings, 
fearing, from Mr. Milne's reiterated vociferations, that the 
boroughreeve's personal safety was endangered, I jumped 
over the railing into the hustings, and going up to the 
boroughreeve, said, "Mr. Cross, I have on all occasions 
opposed your being chairman of these meetings, but I 
cannot sanction violence, and the man who assaults you 
assaults me." But a few seconds' observation showed me 
that Mr. Cross was in no danger, for he was sitting calmly 
on the table, and on this address he smiled and said, " Oh, 
I am neither afraid nor hurt." Indeed all around the table 
was quiet, but several combats were going on at the extre- 
mities of the hustings, arising, as far as I could judge, from 
disputes as to who began the disturbance. On the left 
of the table a young man, a clerk, as I was told, in the 
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constables* office, who had been desired to take a Mr. Wilde 
into custody, was laying about him furiously and indis- 
criminately with a constable's staff, and, in the efforts to 
moderate his zeal, several contests arose, in one of which 
Mr. Norris, of Marsden-square, was in some danger of 
being treated rou^dy. On the other side of the table a 
zealot of the conserratiYe school tore off £rom the upper 
part of the hustings a piece of wood, five or six feet long 
and three or four inches thick, and brandishing it aloft, 
swore that he would settle his opponents ; but some consi- 
derate friend forcibly dispossessed him of his formidable 
weapon. In front of the hustings Mr. Bichard Smith was 
engaged in a contest with a commissioner who had called 
him a liar ; but some one having said, " Why, Mr. Smith, 
that is the usual language here," he quitted hold of his 
antagonist's collar, and, with g^reat good humour, let the 
matter drop. A very serious accident, however, befel one 
commissioner, Mr. Evans, of Ancoats-street, who, though 
standing at several yards' distance from the boroughreeve, 
and taking no part in the disturbance, was accused of being 
opposed to him, and, without any ceremony, was hurled 
from the hustings with such violence that he was driven 
head foremost against a sharp angle of one of the fiuted 
columns, and received a wound which, at first sight, seemed 
to be mortal, but which was more frightful in appearance 
than dangerous. 

This riot gave great satis^EUition to the opponents of local 
reform, and it was soon seen what use they intended to 
make of it. The tory Courier said : — " If the affiurs of the 
town are to be conducted, as heretofore, by the whole body 
of police commissoners, the qualification ought to be raised 
from £30 to £50 ;" adding, " we are glad to find that a 
statement of all the circumstances of the outrages at the 
Town Hall have been forwarded to the secretary of state.'' 
The whig Guardian took the same course, saying : — ^" We 
fear the occurrences which have taken place at several of 
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the late meetings, render the conclusion irresistible, that 
a new constitution of the body of the police commissioners 
has become absolutely necessary." The tory Chronicle 
stated that there were then 1,800 commissioners, and said : 
" It is now become obrious to every respectable resident in 
Manchester, that some change must be sought for in the 
mode of conducting its public business." This change had 
been long desired by those who did not find it work so 
pleasantly as when a few conservatiye gentlemen had the 
business all in their own hands. In the meantime it was 
thought advisable to take legal proceedings against Mr. 
Whitworth, who was brought before the magistrates, 
charged with riot and assault, and after a long examination 
he was required to enter into his own recognizance in 
£200, and to find two sureties in £100 each to answer the 
charge at the sessions. Mr. George Hargreaves Winder, 
druggist, and Mr. Peter Turner Candelet, draper, entered 
into the required recognizances. The prosecution came to 
nothing, unless its instigators regarded it as something 
that they put Mr. Whitworth to a considerable amount of 
expense. 

The hints as to the necessity of a change in the consti- 
tution of the police body were soon acted upon. In the 
papers of February 23rd appeared a requisition to the 
churchwardens to call a meeting of the rate-payers to con- 
sider the propriety of applying to parliament for an act to 
confer on all occupiers assessed to the police-rate, at the 
amount of £25 per annum, the right of voting in the 
choice of 240 commissioners from amongst those who might 
be assessed at the amount of £35 per annum. The prin- 
cipal names at the head of the requisition were — 

H. H. Birley, Joseph G-reen, Edmund Buckley, 

G^rge Neden, Thomas Hardman, Hemy Newbery, 

Thomas Entwisle, Charles Cross, William Gumett, 

James Beardoe, Bichard Warren, Thomas Sowler, 

J. B. Wanklyn, Benjamin Braidley, 
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and a number of others who had been boroughreeves, or 
constables, or commissioners, or churchwardens, or sides- 
men, in quieter times, when humble men did as they were 
bidden by men in higher commercial station than them- 
selves. Amongst the names were mingled ibose <lf Mr. 
George William Wood, Mr. John Edward Taylor, Mr. 
Daniel Broadhurst, and other whig gentlemen who leaned 
a little more to the gentlemanly quietness of conservatism 
than to the rough turbulence of radicalism. The meeting 
was a stormy one, as might have been expected, when the 
object was to consider a proposal which went to exclude all 
who paid a rent of less than about £32 10s. (equivalent to 
an assessment on £25), from a vote in the choice of com- 
missioners. The resolutions proposed at the meeting were 
rejected by a majority of ten to one. It was then seen why 
the churchwardens, parish officers, rather than the borough- 
reeve, a township officer, had been invited to call the 
meeting. At parish meetings the voting was under Sturges 
Bourne's Act, which gave power to an individual, up to six 
votes, according to the amount of assessment. The church- 
warden, in his chair in the Collegiate Church, for, with the 
same design the meeting was held there, decided that the 
voting on this township affidr should be under the Parish 
Vestry Act, and on the call for a poll, decided that it should 
then and there commence. Mr. Shuttleworth then stood 
forward on the table and was received with loud cheers. 
He said that, " though he was convinced, from the astound- 
ing majority which the show of hands had exhibited, that 
those who were opposed to any present application to par- 
liament would be equally victorious under the Vestry Act, 
yet as he considered the voting under that act to be, under 
the circumstances illegal, and the intention now declared 
of enforcing it, one of the most discreditable tricks, even 
in the contentions of party, he had ever witnessed in pubHo 
proceedings ; and as he was also convinced by the violation 
of all Mmess in the spirit with which the measure was 
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pressed forward, that those who had undertaken it would, 
in defiance of any majority of their townsmen against it, 
however taken and however recorded, still proceed with it 
to parliament, — ^he would advise those who were opposed to 
it to do as he would do— take their hats and their leave 
together and walk off. The battle must be fought before a 
committee of the House of Commons ; and the public of 
Manchester had so deep a stake in the conflict that they 
must prepare for the defence of their rights and interests in 
that field with the most determined energy and spirit. Time 
must be devoted, money must be raised, arrangements 
must be made without delay. If the public exerted them- 
selves as they ought, the town would not be injured and 
disgraced by a police bill, foimded upon what he could not 
but characterise as insulting, unjust, and &,ctious principles. 
These observations were received with loud cheering, and 
Mr. Shuttleworth, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Richard Potter, Mr. 
Thomas Harbottle, and a great number of gentlemen in or 
near the hustings immediately left the hall, which, in the 
course of a few minutes, was nearly emptied. At the close 
oi the poll it was found that out of 8,000 actual ratepayers, 
only 641 persons, whose votes numbered 1,610, had voted 
in favour of the bill. So well had Mr. Shuttleworth's 
advice been observed, that only six votes were recorded 
against the bill. 

Another meeting, convened by twenty-one police com- 
missioners, was held in the Town Hall, on the 5th March, 
to take into consideration the propriety of petitioning 
against the proposed bill, Mr. William Harvey in the chair. 
The speakers were Mr. Edward Baxter, Mr. P. T. Candelet, 
Mr. David Holt, Mr. J. C. Dyer, Mr. J. Shuttleworth, 
Mr. W. Whitworth, and Mr. Richard Potter. The only 
speaker in fiivour of the proposed bill was Mr. J. E. Taylor. 
The meeting resolved unanimously that no new police bill 
should be applied for until some general agreement should 
be made as to its provisions, and appointed forty gentlemen 
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to Oppose it, by deputation or otherwise, if the opposite 
party persisted in pressing it, in spite of the public opinion 
expressed against it. A general meeting of police com- 
missioners, to the mmiber of 500, was held on the 27th 
March, and they also resolved to petition against the 
measure. As the proposers of the bill declined to meet 
and confer upon its provisions, a subscription was com- 
menced, several of the wards subscribed more than £100 
each, and all hope of amicable arrangement being dissipated, 
preparations were made for a hot parliamentary contest. 

On Friday, the 2nd May, the new bill was brought before 
a committee of the House of Commons, a strong deputation 
being there to support it, and Messrs. B. Potter, Joseph 
Brotherton, Edward Baxter, James Hampson, P. T. Can- 
delet, and myseK, as deputies from the ratepayers' meeting, 
to oppose it. Again an attempt was made to avoid the 
contest by a proposal to sulmiit the question of qualifica- 
tion, the main point in dispute, to arbitration, but the 
promoters of the bill, as they themselves acknowledged, 
had received instructions from the boroughreeve's party in 
Manchester, to make no concession. The first day*s ex- 
amination was with the view of proving the preamble. On 
Monday, the 5th, the opposers of the bill agreed they would 
not rebut the evidence as to its necessity, as it was quite 
as desirable to repress the irregularities of the "h%h" 
party as those of the "low." On this intimation being 
made by Mr. Blackbum» our coimsel, the examination of 
Mr. Oswald Milne, the law clerk to the commissioners, 
there fighting against his employers, which had been going 
on while the deputation were consulting, ceased, and the 
promoters of the bill proceeded in their support of the 
several clauses, none of which were opposed till the arrival 
at the one which fixed the qualification of voters at an 
assessed rent of £25. This was objected to, and an amend- 
ment proposed, that the qualification should be £10, the 
discussion of which was deferred till next day, and the 
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committee adjourned, having first expressed a wish that as 
the remaining clauses were matter of principle rather than 
of evidence, the two deputations should meet, and come to 
some agreement about them. To this the deputation op- 
posed to the bill offered no objection, although, from the 
refusal of their opponents to bring the points of the qiiali* 
fication to reference before, on the ground that they had 
no authority to come to such an agreement, they saw no 
probability of the boroughreeve, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Green, 
and the rest of the promoters coming to any reasonable 
terms, particularly after having, as they supposed, obtained 
a victory in proving the preamble of the bill. However, 
the deputation opposing the bill sent to their opponents, 
within two or three hours after the sitting of the com- 
mittee, copies of all the clauses they intended to propose, 
and begged to know when Mr. Cross and his friends could 
meet them. Instead, however, of consenting to any con- 
ference, Mr. Cross addressed a letter to Mr. Baxter, couched 
in a somewhat insolent tone, rejecting at once the clauses 
submitted to their consideration, and expressing their 
opinion that such clauses could never have been submitted 
with any desire to come to an agreement. 

On Tuesday the committee again met and proceeded to 
the examination of Mr. John Thorpe, comptroller of ac- 
counts to the police commissioners, who stated that 3,800 
persons were assessed at £25 and upwards, and about 4,000 
more at from £10 to £25. The latter, he said, consisted of 
small shopkeepers, such as hucksters and green-grocers, 
clerks, warehousemen, and mechanics. This evidence was 
offered to the committee to prove the assertion of Mr. 
Adam, one of the coimsel for the bill, that, even at the 
high qualification of voters proposed by its promoters, there 
would be a numerous body of voters, and that the persons 
who would be excluded were of those classes which have 
enough to do in their own afi&irs, without any further in- 
terfering in police matters than to pay their rates. Mr. 
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Thorpe stated, also, that the persons who now attended 
police meetii^ were not of so respectable a class as those 
who formerly used to attend. In his cross-examinaticm, 
he said, that 222 occupiers, who were then police com- 
missioners, would not even have a vote in the elections 
under the new biU^ being assessed at less than £25, and 
some at less than £15, and that even more than that num- 
ber of owners, and persons who did not directly pay rates, 
then commissioners, would have no vote. This part of Mr. 
Thorpe's cross-examination not only proved the great ex- 
tent of the disfranchisement that would take place, but it 
saved the opposers of the bill the trouble of proving that 
the assessments were very much lower than the real rental. 
Mr. Blackburn then proceeded to examine Mr. Thorpe from 
certain tables, which had been made up in compliance with a 
motion made by Mr. W. Whitworth, at the meeting on the 
1 6th of April. By these it was shown, that of the accounts' 
committee, consisting of six persons, four, by the new bill, 
would be disqualified as voters, and five would become 
ineligilde as commissioners ; that out of ten of the scaven- 
ging committee, six would be disqualified as voters, and nine 
would be ineligible as commissioners, and so on through all 
the committees. It was next shown, by a cross-examina- 
tion upon these tables, that by £Eir the best attendance on 
these subsidiary committees was by individuals who, under 
the new act, would not only be ineligible as commissioners, 
but who would not even have a vote in the choice oi the 
new managers of public afi&iirs. It was also shown that 
the worst attendance was on the part of perscms highly 
assessed ; for instance, in the lamp conuDiittee, two out of 
the three who were highest assessed, never attended at all, 
while on the fire-engine committee, consisting of persons 
at high assessments, two never attended at all, four only 
once, three only twice, two only thrice, and so on. 

Mr. John Wood, member for Preston, son of Mr. Ottiwell 
Wood, formerly of Manchester, forther elicited from Mr. 
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Thorpe, that the management of municipal afi^rs was 
certainly better than it had been ten years preyiously, 
when it was notorious that, under the management of a 
very few commissioners, of " high respectability," so much 

as £50 a year, for each horse kept, was charged for bran. 

« 

Mb. Wood. — ^Now, Mr. Thorpe, you are obyiously well acquainted 
with the business of the police. Do you think it possible that such 
a scandalous job could take place now ? 

Mb. Thobfb. — I do not think it could. 

Mb. Wood. — ^Are not all contracts made now on the best possible 
terms? 

Mb. Thobpb. — I believe they are. 

Mb. Wood. — ^Are not the committees well attended? 

Mb. Thobpe. — They are. 

Mb. Wood. — ^Yet a great proportion of those who attend are 
assessed at a low rate ? 

Mb. Thobpe. — They are. 

Mb. Wood. — Do you think the business, generally, of the com- 
mittees could be better done than it is now ? 

Mb. Thobpe. — I do not think it could. 

The parties for and against the bill were ordered to 
withdraw, and on their re-admission they were told that 
the committee, after considering what ought to be the 
qualification of voters and commissioners, had agreed to 
recommend that it should be on an assessment to the police 
rate on £20. The counsel for the promotion of the bill 
objected to any decision as to the qualification of com- 
missioners before any CTidence was heard on that point; 
but they were reminded that this was not a decision, but 
a recommendation. The deputation opposed to the bill 
promptly resolved to agree to the qualifications recom- 
mended by the committee, and an immediate communica- 
tion to that effect was made to the boroughreeve. Our 
deputation, with the lordly letter of Mr. Cross in their 
hands, stating that he and the other members of his depu- 
tation at once rejected the clauses submitted to them, 
thought that after that independent course of action they 
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could not again eyade eompliance by pleading that they 
had no authority rested in them. About nine o'clock, 
however, a letter waa received from Mr* Cross^ saying that 
the deputation (Mr. Cross, Mr* Taylor, Mr^ Green, and 
Mr. C. Smith,) had written to their "constituents," and 
that without instructions from them they were wholly 
imauthorized to agree to the qualifications recommended 
by the committee ! This was their third refusal to come 
to any agreement with the opposers of the bill. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. Adams proposed an adjourn- 
ment till Monday, by which time, he said, the borough- 
reeve's deputation would have received instructions from 
their constituents in Manchester. This was opposed by Mr. 
Blackburn, who protested against keeping the opposers of 
the bill in town at a heavy expense, merely because the 
promoters of the bill could not do anything without in- 
structions. — Lord Stanley said that the deputation seemed 
to have much more limited powers than he supposed they 
had, and more limited than other deputations had, for 
gentlemen were usually sent not to demand that one 
course should be followed, and no other, but to do what 
was best under all the circimistances. — Mr. Adams replied, 
that the gentlemen felt it necessary to send for instructions, 
because, if the measures recommended by the committee 
were adopted, their friends in Manchester might deem it 
better to abandon their bill altogether. — ^Mr. Stanley said 
there was no occasion to wait for a reply from Manchester, 
for if the gentlemen there did not like the bill, they might 
abandon it in a friture stage as weU as now. — ^Mr. Adams 
then objected to any decision being come to as to the 
qualification of commissioners, as that part of the bill had 
not been discussed. The last mentioned member said, that 
the adoption of £20 voters bore a reference to the qualifi- 
cation of commissioners, for the committee considered that 
if the one was raised, the other should be reduced. It 
woidd, he said, be lowering themselves indeed, if they were, 
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instead of exercising their own discretion, to wait till certain 
persons in Manchester made up their minds. — Sir James 
Graham said it would be quite derogatory to the dignity 
of the committee to suspend their proceedings merely be- 
cause a deputation was sent which had no discretionary 
powers. — ^Mr. John Wood said it was strange that the 
deputation should refuse to accede to the proposal, for, in 
their own statement, circulated amongst the members, they 
had said they would cheerfully submit to any modifications 
the conmiittee might think adyisable. — ^Mr. Joseph Hume 
took the same course, and at length the committee resolved 
that the prayer of the promoters of the bill, that they 
should adjourn till Monday, should not be granted. — ^Mr. 
Blackburn then spoke very shortly, but pithily, and the 
members were left to themselves to decide. When the 
parties were admitted into the room, it was foimd they 
had fixed on £20 assessment as the qualification of voters. 
Then came the commissioners' qualification clause. After 
some discussion, the parties were again turned out — ^the 
opposers in fiill expectation of things being right, yet imder 
the fear that it was possible that a muster might be made 
to raise it — ^the promoters obviously in great alarm. At 
length the door was opened, when Lord Stanley deliberately 
read over the clause, and instead of thirty-five, read twenty. 
On Thursday the committee, proceeding to other clauses 
of the bill, made short work of a very complicated system 
of election devised by Mr. G. W. Wood, and apportioned 
the number of commissioners to each ward according to 
a scale, suggested by Mr. Brotherton, drawn up with a 
reference to both the number of the population and the 
amount to which property was assessed. Mr. Sergeant, 
solicitor, was the only one present of the original promoters 
of the bill, and offered no opposition to any of the amended 
clauses, all of which were agreed to except one, particularly 
insisted upon by Mr. Candelet, Mr. Hampson, and myself, 
which was afterwards thrown out, to fix the price of gas at 
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a rate which would leave a clear profit of ten per cent, per 
annum on the estimated value of the works. On Saturday 
the original promoters of the bill, who had, up to that time, 
shown no disposition to come to amicable terms, or to any 
terms, communicated to our deputation that they would 
allow the bill to pass without opposition, if the qualification 
of commissioners were raised to a £30 assessment, and the 
number of commissioners for each district were in propcor- 
tion to the amount which such district c<mtributed to the 
rates. To accede to this very modest proposal would have 
been to abandim half of what had already been gained, after 
a most vexatious and exceedingly expensive contest, and 
the original opposers, now the supporters, of the bill gave 
a prompt reAisal to the proposal. 

The care of the bill, diiring its progress through the 
House of Lords, was entrusted to Mr. Baxter, Mr. Brother- 
ton, Mr. R. Potter, Mr. J. Shuttleworth, and Mr. David 
Holt, the belief being that a strong eflfort would be made 
there to restore the high qualification ; and that such was 
the intention was soon proved by Lord Skelmersdale giving 
notice that he would move its restoration. But, after all 
the parade, and efibrt, and expenditure, and boast, and 
swagger, the promoters of the original bill came, cap in 
hand and with bated breath, to propose that if the qualifi- 
cation of commissioners were raised to £28, they would 
consent that the qualification of voters should be reduced 
to £16. To this the now promoters of the bill gave their 
consent, and it was passed. My comment at the time, in 
my newspaper, was : " We must not look on the bill as the 
best which could be framed, but as the best which could 
be passed; and although it is very fiur from being one 
deserving unqualified approbation, and though it may be 
doubtfrd how it will work, there can be no difference of 
opinion amongst the independent and thinking part of our 
commimity, that we are likely to have much more useful 
commissioners at a qualification of £28 than at one of £35, 
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and that the control exercised over those commissioners will 
be much more eflfective when their election is in the hands 
of persons assessed at £16 than if it had been in the hands 
of persons assessed at £25.*' In this contest the sum of 
£2,400 was expended by the original promoters of the bill, 
and £1,200 by those who contended for its amendment. 
The former had no legal sanction for their expenditure, 
but, haying a majority under the new constitution, they 
voted repayment to themselves, accompanying the vote, 
however, with one that the opposers also should be repaid. 
The latter refused to receive the money, and insisted that 
both parties should bear the expenses out of their own 
pockets ; but the original promoters held fest by what they 
had received, and when all hope of their refunding the 
amount was lost, the original opposers who had afterwards 
become promoters, consented to accept of the sum voted 
and set apart for their use. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE AUTHOR IW DIFPICULTIES. 

When I purchased the copyright and materials of Mrs. 
Cowdroy's Gazette I received assistance from some friends, 
and amongst others from one firm that opened a credit for 
me with a banker. The firm, which was amongst the suf- 
ferers by the great commercial depression of 1826, became 
insolvent ; and I had to repay to the bank the money which 
had been advanced to me. This was the beginning of diffi- 
culties which I need not detail. Demands came upon me 
fester than could be met from the profits of my paper. 
Towards the end of 1827 my friends advised me to oflfer my 
creditors a composition. I did so, and the greater number 
had agreed to accept it, when one of the persons who had 
became security for me at the stamp -office, becoming 
alarmed, gave notice that he expected the board to use the 
power it possessed of compelling payment. What was 
called " an extent in aid*' was issued, and I suddenly found 
not only all my printing materials taken possession of, but 
notices sent to all who owed me money that it was to be 
paid to government. The composition, the arrangements 
for which had been nearly completed, was now out of the 
question, and bankruptcy was the necessary result. I was 
in the condition of the farmer, who, having laid out all his 
money in improvements, was broken down just at the time 
when the return for his outlay began to come in. I had 
added fifty per cent, to the circulation of the paper, and 
much more than doubled its advertisements. It was yield- 
ing an income beyond my expenditure, and promised 
speedily to become a " good property." It was in the way 
of clearing off all debt upon it, but not speedily enough to 
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satisfy the immediate demands, and in this condition it 
was broken down, and I was, for the time, broken down 
with it. When I saw that the process of bankruptcy must 
take its course, but in the hope that the assignees who 
might be appointed for the sale of my interest therein, 
would not allow the paper to die out, and the value of the 
copyright to be lost to my creditors, I published the follow- 
ing address to my readers : — 

"to the bsadbbs op the 'gazette.' 

" At the oommencement of a new year, it has been my ciutom to 
oSer to the readers of the Gazette mj sincere and grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the support and patronage experienced by me during 
the time I hare had the pleasure, and I trust the not unimportant or 
useless task of holding weekly communication with them on matters 
of local and general interest. I do so again on the present occasion 
with not less ainoeritj, although under circumstances which, as 
affecting myself, are pain&l and unfortunate, and to which, though 
of a somewhat personal nature, it seems proper for me publicly to 
allude. 

" All the old subscribers to this paper know that, previously to its 
coming into my hands, it had, for some years, been conducted under 
most disadyantageous circumstances. Its influence upon public 
opinion was yery limited; its adyertisements, the most profitable 
part of a newspaper establishment, were exceedingly few j its type 
was &st wearing out ; and although if not a yery obyiously sinking 
concern, it was a matter of some degree of wonder that it did not 
sink. Still it had a circulation amongst those who were pleased with 
its consistency during more than a quarter of a century ; it had a 
name and a copyright, and this name and copyright, I purchased at a 
considerable price. Once the Qnzette had been a yery different thing, 
and I looked upon it as capable of being restored to and raised beyond 
its former condition. When I turned oyer its pages, and conned its 
contents ; when I saw what it was, and knew what it had been ; and 
when I reflected on the wide scope which the increase of the popula* 
tion, trade, and intelligence of the district, afforded for exertion, I 
felt as many an enterprising agriculturist has felt when walking oyer 
the fields of a once well cultivated and prosperous farm, which, wther 
frcmk the n^leot or poverty of the cultivator, had become a wilder* 
ness? but from which, after a Uberal outlay, there might still be 
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expected a liberal return. Such a man, in sucli a pursuit, is often 
too sanguine in his yiews, and prone to look at what the fiinn may 
bring him years hence, and after he has expended his money in 
improving it, than to the return it can yield in the early period 
of his tenantcy. In counting the ftiture gains from acres which 
are yet unproductive, he will confidently lay out his money in drain- 
ing and trenching, and ploughing, and hedging, and planting (to say 
nothing of the too great price he may pay for his occupation of it), 
the land which is to give its harvest at a future period. And thus, 
while Meeting undoubted improvements, the man, if his capital be 
not great, finds his means to be exhausted precisely when the return 
of his outlay is about to be fully enjoyed ; and perhaps he sees the 
firaits of his labours pass into the hands of others who gather where 
they have not strewed. 

" Very much like this have been my calculations and conduct. ,1 
have efibcted the improvement ; I have changed totally the aspect of 
my concern. I have, during less than four years, raised the Gazette 
so fS&r, that, in circulation, it ranks behind not more than five or six 
of all the country papers, and behind only one of the Mancbeetear 
papers. It has, under my management, acqidred some impoartanoe 
as the organ of bold and independent sentiments, with regard both 
to local and national topics. It does actually yield a handsome 
income at the present time. But having accomplished thus much I 
find myself, for a time, at least, overwhelmed with engagements, 
resulting, in a great measure, from my efforts to improve my paper, 
and to make it that which it was capable of being made. 

« There are causes of embarrassment to which the case supposed 
bears no analogy. The outgoings of a newspaper establishment are 
comparatively large sums, while all its incomings are small. The 
former are certain, constant, and admit of no delay. The latter are 
of such a nature, that the most incessant watchfulness and effort are 
necessary to make them available. The accounts for newspapers, for 
advertisements, and for printing, are numerous beyond the conoep- 
tion of those who are ignorant of the detaib of such a bufiiness ; and 
these are almost all credit accounts ; and these little credit accounts 
are precisely those which people in general care least about punctually 
paying, and which it is therefore most difficult to collect. Over this 
department, while labouring in the editorial field, to raise the 
character of the paper, to increase its circulation, and extend its 
advertising connexion, I have been unable to exercise that close and 
watchful superintendence which it required, and the effect has been 
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muoh move iShaa wmj person tmaeqaamted with such a business could 
tmtdSij eonoflire. If, for haying suffered these losses to accrue for 
want of mj constant personal superintendence of the department m 
question, I am blameable, (which I do not deny), I must be content 
to bear all the censure I may receiye from those who hare known 
what it is to feel their minds distracted by the long-continued and 
severe iUness of those who are dearest to them, and who also know 
something of the pressure with which this eyil has weighed upon 
me — a pressure which is now, I thank GK>d, lightened in a great 
degree^ and is, I trust, in a course of complete remoraL 

** I again offer to the readers of the Gazette my warm and sincere 
thanks for their patronage, and beg leave to express my hope that it 
will still be continued ; for eveiy thing which improves the condition 
of this paper, will improve the situation of my creditors, and fsMnlitate 
my arrangements with them. 

« Gazette Office, Jamary 12th, 1828." 

This address brought around me many sympathising 
friends, including some of my heaviest creditors, who tried 
to soothe my fedings by assuring me that I had suffered 
because I was in advance of public opinion, and by circimi- 
stances oyer which I could have no control, and that better 
times would come. Amongst other notes of encouragement, 
for which I felt grateful, was one from Mr. Egerton Smith, 
who, in the Liverpool Mercury of February 1st said gene- 
rously : " The proprietors of newspapers who dare fearlessly 
advocate the cause of parliamentary reform, and of civil and 
religious liberty, and expose private delinquency, are beset 
with so many perils, that they ought, at least, to encourage 
each other, and especially in the hour of adversity. For 
some reason, for which we are unacquainted, the editor of the 
Manchester Gazette seems to want cheering up a little just 
at this moment ; and we trust our respectable aad honest 
contemporary will not be offended if we take the liberty to 
clap him on the back. We have marked his political career, 
and have found him to be one of those' public characters 
who cannot be spared in such times as these. We were 
much concerned to hear a rumour that the Gazette was 
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about to be relinquished, and we are much pleased to find 
this rumour unfounded." 

The day came for my appearance before the bankruptcy 
commissioners. The kind-hearted Richard Potter, one of 
my assignees, with tears in his eyes and a voice broken by 
emotion, uttered something of ill health at my home, and 
of mistaken calculations of success, and my examination 
was passed with scarcely another word. I went from the 
meeting to the New Quay Company's warehouse, where 
the dead bodies were laid of a number of yoimg persons 
who had been drowned that morning at the launch of a 
vessel in the river. I had scarcely seen death before, and 
the wet and Uvid bodies presented it in a frightful form ; 
but I found myself, while contemplating the melancholy 
scene, reflecting, with some degree of envy, that after life's 
fitful fever they slept sound. The unnerving thought held 
me but for a moment. There were duties to be done, and 
I resolved, with the help of God, that they should be done. 
I was spared to help forward, however humbly, by my voice 
and pen, many movements to promote the happiness of my 
fellow-men, — ^to see catholic emancipation follow the repeal 
of the test and corporation acts, the passing of the reform 
bill, the abolition of slavery in our colonies, the reform of 
our mimicipal corporations, the reduction of the duty on 
newspapers, the adoption of the penny postage, the aboli- 
tion of the monopoly of bible-printing in Scotland, a great 
impulse given to early tuition, the repeal of the com and 
navigation laws, and a wide recognition of the principles of 
peace, — ^to prove, notwithstanding my disastrous and almost 
heart-breaking business Mlure, that Manchester could sup. 
port a thoroughly independent newspaper, — and to leave 
in my editorial place, after nineteen years of ftirther not 
uninfluential labour, men disposed to carry out the principles 
which I had advocated, and a public prepared to demand, 
if it could not be had without a demand, an unshrinking 
expression, through the press, of reform principles. 
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The Manchester Gazette passed out of my hands, soon 
afterwards to be incorporated with the Manchester Times, 
which was established by a joint-stock company, consisting 
of a nmnber of gentlemen, several of whom had lost money 
by my bankruptcy, but desirous to secure my public ser- 
vices. In a spirit of delicate generosity to one who might, 
uncharitably, be considered as a MLen man, I was requested 
to draw out the prospectus in my own name, and to give 
my own assurance to the public that I had full liberty to 
carry out all the principles I had formerly advocated, in- 
dependent of any clique or party. In the first published 
number of the new paper, which appeared on the 17th 
of October, 1828, amongst other pledges of unabated and 
unflinching devotion to the cause of reform, I gave the 
following : — 

" I shall often ask my townsmen whether it is to be believed that 
an assembly chosen by the people ever should have enacted measures 
to prohibit, until actual fiunine should have begun to rage, the intro- 
duction of cheap com fipom all the countries around us, when all 
those countries required from us, in exchange, nothing but those 
manu&ctured goods, to the production of which the population has, 
by tens, and hundreds, and thousands, been turiung the labour which 
formerly went to the cultiyation of the earth ; I shall often ask my 
townsmen, who are especially affected by the odious policy, whether 
the people's representatives^ seeing surplus com abroad and surplus 
goods at home, and the proprietors of each needing that which the 
other wished to dispose o^ would have decreed that the mutually 
beneficial exchange should not take place, and for no reason in the 
world but this, that a domineenng aristocracy should, out of the hard 
earnings of industry, which are paid for the dear bread of home pro-, 
duction, continue to derive the exorbitant rents which war and paper 
money formerly enabled them to exact." 

I believe that the public have given me credit for the 
faithful fulfilment of this pledge. There were other news- 
papers which advocated parliamentary reform and the abo- 
lition of monopolies, but it was occasionally and incidentally, 
not with the reiterated, earnest continuousness of the Man- 
chester Times, which waited not for the favourable tide 
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of public opixium, but stroye to create it ; and I may be 
permitted to say, witbout any great amount of imdne 
assumption, tbat tbe constant exposure, in its columns, of 
every landlord-fallacy uttered from 1828 to 1838, contri- 
buted in no sligbt degree to the lead wbicb Mancbester, 
from tbe latter period, took in tbe great movement wbicb 
resulted in tbe repeal of tbe corn-law. Certain it is tbat, 
during tbat memorable contest, I was often cbeered by tbe 
assurance of young, able, and energetic men, tbrowing tbeir 
life and soul into tbe agitation for free trade, and its great 
anticipated result — ^tbe binding of all nations of tbe earth 
in tbe bonds of peace— tbat tbeir first lessons in a generous 
political economy were derived from me. I bave passed 
tbrougb tbe sandy desert wbere no water was, and may be 
allowed now to look back, witb feelings approacbing to 
exultation, to tbe few green fields tbat lie between. 



Tbe period at wbicb I renewed my labours as a journalist 
was one of bigb bope. Tbere was not mucb movement, 
but men's minds were in tbe way of preparation for move- 
ment. Some experiments bad been made in tbe direction 
of free-trade, and made witbout ruining commerce ; tbe 
test and corporation acts bad been repealed, and yet tbe 
always-in-danger cburcb stood unsbaken ; tbe belief was 
gaining ground tbat Catbolic Emancipation migbt be 
granted, not only witbout utterly destroying, but witbout 
in any degree endangering an enligbtened Protestantism, 
and tbat a considerable reform of tbe representative system 
migbt take place witbout tbe extinction of our " glorious 
constitution." Tbe friends of civil and religious liberty 
looked forward witb bope, tbe obstructives of progress with 
dismay. 

Tbe bigotry and conservatism wbicb bad distinguished 
Manchester and its neighbourhood, were not to be van- 
quished without a struggle. On the 21st Novemeber, 1828, 
there appeared in tbe Manchester papers a requisition, 
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signed by five hundred and &6j persons, including forty- 
four clergymen, calling a meeting of all who concurred 
with the requisitioniflts in the opinion that the concession 
of forther political power to the Roman Catholics would be 
pregnant with danger to the constitution of these realms. 
A counter declaration appeared in the same papers, in 
which the subscribers, four himdred and fifty in number, 
expressed their regret that the harmony and good feeling 
prevalent should be disturbed by the agitation of the sub- 
ject, and made known their desire to have the question left 
to the calm consideration of parliament. Amongst those 
who signed the declaration were a number of churchmen 
and tories, who had never before lent their names to any- 
thing so nearly approaching a liberal movement. Mr. Peel 
had been in Manchester in the early part of the year, and 
had cautiously avoided any pledge to stand firm in his 
opposition to concession ; Eldon had been left out of office, 
and some rather strong suspicions had arisen that the Duke 
of Wellington would yield to expediency on the question. 
The anti-catholic meeting took place in the Manor Court 
Boom on the following Monday, and Mr. Lavender, who 
had succeeded Nadin as deputy-constable, stood at the door 
to exclude all who were unfavourable to the object of the 
meeting. I see I have noted at the time that "to the 
honour of those who were thus questioned be it said, that 
as their leaders will not forswear themselves to get admit- 
tance into parliament, they would not teU a Msehood to 
gain admittance into the court-room of the lord of the 
manor of Manchester." The chairman, Mr. Hardman, very 
wisely said that their object was not discussion, but an ex* 
pression of their fears of danger to the constitution. Mr, 
Norris, the paid chairman of the quarter sessions, moved 
the first resolution, a man of narrow intellect and confined 
views, whose main argument was, that if catholic eman- 
cipation were granted, parliamentary reform would be 
demanded, " and then,'* he asked triumphantly, " what 
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would become of our coiistitution ? What would become of 
king, lords, and commons ?'' The motion was seconded by 
Mr. John Bradshaw, and of course carried unanimously. 
The other speakers or movers were Messrs. Joseph Birley, 
Francis Phillips, who made a stand for Protestant ascend* 
ancy, Mr. James Brierley, Mr. Benjamin Braidley, then 
rising into a very brief distinction, Mr. Jeremiah Fielding, 
Mr. Charles Cross, Mr. Watkinson, who did not wish the 
king to go to his grave a ** perjured character," Mr. Jose|)h 
Green, whose day of local power was now nearly over, 
and the Rev. Cecil Daniel Wray, who still holds a very 
lucrative office in the church, notwithstanding catholic 
emancipation. The petition to the lords was to be en-* 
trusted to the Duke of Wellington, that to the commons to 
Mr. Peel. Alas for the expectations of ova protestant* 
ascendancy gentlemen ! In three short months both of 
these statesmen were to be against them. 

The Cheshire Bmnswickers followed the example of the 
Manchester obstructives. A county meeting was held at 
Knutsford on Monday, December 28th. It had been con- 
fidently announced that it would be attended by between 
twenty and thirty thousand persons : notwithstanding extra- 
ordinary exertions aU over the country, not more than six 
or seven himdred came, including the women and children 
of Knutsford. Peel's ominous silence, and the Duke of 
Wellington's expressed desire for dispassionate considera- 
tion, had prepared the minds of the more moderate for 
some feasible change, and they held aloof. Sir H. M.- 
Mainwairing, a renowned fox-hunter, was called to the 
chair, and made a mild speech. He was followed by the 
Rev. Sir Philip Grey Egerton, who was equally cautious, 
Mr. H. C. Cotton was also very moderate. Mr. Trafford 
Trafford, of Oughterington, chairman of the quarter sessions, 
abused O'Connell, Shiel, and the catholic priests; but being 
a man not averse to patronage, if exerted in his own behalf 
or that of his fiimily, forbore to say much against the govern- 
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ment, which might possibly turn and ask its Mends to turn 
with it. The Rev. C. W. Ethelston reminded his hearers 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew's day. Mr. W. H. 
FoUiott, speaking near dinner time, was listened to im- 
patiently. "Well," said he, "I will not detain you. A 
good dinner is better than a bad speech at any time. Allow 
me, however, to read you what was done in the reign of 
Mary, which lasted four years, five months, and eleven 
days. In that time two hundred and seventy persons were 
burned to death, including five bishops. Think of that — 
think of that; and twenty-one clergymen — ^think of that. 
There were also eight laymen and eighty-four tradesmen ; 
and now listen, you husbandmen, — one hundred husband- 
men were burned-— aye, made beef-steaks of. Think of 
that, &rmers of Cheshire. How would you like to be made 
beef-steaks of? Think of that." The formers of Cheshire 
proved that they did think of it by voting for the resolu- 
tions. The leaders afterwards dined together, and drank 
" protestant ascendancy," all standing — who could stand — 
and thus the great county demonstration ended, the last 
that was attempted by the hitherto ruling party in ultra 
loyal and protestant Cheshire. 

At a meeting of the Catholic Association, held in the 
month of December, Mr. O'ConneU said he had ascertained 
that an emancipation bill was actually in the hands of the 
lawyers, and that ministers were malnng preparations to 
have it passed through both houses of parliament, at the 
approaching session. I had a lurking suspicion that the 
catholic leaders would be glad to barter, for the removal of 
their own civil disabilities, the political rights of their 
humbler countrymen, and I thus hinted it in my paper 
of the 28th:— 

« The bill, described by Mr. O*0oimell, is infinitely less objection* 
able in its principle than that which had his cordial approbation in 
1825, for its defect is only a foolish restriction of catholic yotes to 
subjects not connected with the church, while the bill which he and 

Q 
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his flfllk^fMt Miietioiied, would haye limited the eleotiye franchise, 
abwady by fiar too narrow, and thiu made a barter of papular rights 
for oriHocratio principles. Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Shiel can have 
no objection to sit in the House of Commons, even with a limitation 
of their votes to Bn1]rjects unconnected with the endowed chujrch ; for 
no sacrifice of principle is made when men enter upon the enjoyment 
of enlarged privileges, though the enlargement be not so ample as 
they desired and contended for; but had Mr. O'Connell and Mr. 
Shiel obtained an extension of their own priyil^es, by consenting, in 
the name of their countrymen, to a limitation of the elective suffirage, 
it would have been one of the basest instances of selfish bartering that 
ever disgraced the annals of a country notorious for injuries inflicted 
on the many for the benefit of the few. We were amongst the few 
journalists who opposed the flagitious design to disfranchise the Irish 
fireeholders, and to place the Irish Boman Catholic priesthood as 
pensioners upon the produce of the taxes paid by English Protestants ; 
and having denounced the scheme as ftagra/nbhf disgraceful to the 
catholic leaders, and to the professed friends of reform, who pro- 
fessed it, we rejoiced that the bill of 1825, with such adjuncts, was 
thrown out of parliament ; and we now rejoice at the prospect of 
a measure, wjiich, emanating in 1829 from an almost Eldon afiboumis- 
tration, shall more respect the rights of the people than tiiat which 
in 1826 was sanctioned and supported by the whilom leaders of the 
English reformers. We shall have proo^ indeed, that the school- 
master is abroad, if the Duke of Wellington dare not attempt* an 
abridgment of popular suffirage, which Burdett and Brougham pro- 
posed, and had they had the power, would have carried into effect !*' 

The base bargain was made, after all! The boon and 
the blow were accepted together — ^the boon to the leaders, 
the heavy blow to their generous and faithM followers. 
Miss Martineau, in her valuable ^' History of England during 
the Thirty Years' Peace," says : — " On looking back to this 
time, nothing is more surprising than the quietness witli 
which the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders 
took place. There were some few who saw and exposed 
the badness of the proceeding, but they were very few ; 
and the very men who ought to have understood and been 
faithfril to the principle of the case, — ^the very men who, 
jn the same session spoke and voted for parliamentary* 
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reform, helped to extmguish the political liberties of the 
tories! Mr Brougham regarded it as the almost extra- 
vagant price of the inestimable good which would arise 
from catholic emancipation. Sir J. Macintosh, declared^ it 
a ton^ morsel which he had found it hard to swallow. 
Lord Dimcannon, Lord Falmerston, and Mr. Husldsson 
tried another method. They did what argument could do 
to obtain the inestimable good without paying the extrava- 
gant price which they did not conceive to be necessary. If 
they had been duly supported by all the Mends of parlia- 
mentary reform, there is little doubt that the relief of the 
catholics might have been obtained without the sacrifice of 
so vast an amount of political right. But among the silent 
and idle was O'ConneU, who threw overboard his believed 
' Forties,' after pledging his life to destruction, and his soul 
to perdition, if he ever again lighted their liberties ; and 
in a case whe^e O'Connell so failed, we have little power of 
censure to share for meaner oflfenders." My censure, the 
censiu*e of one of the few, " the very few," who protested 
against the base bargain, extends to all the offenders, great 
and small. It was not Mr. Brougham who had to pay the 
extravagant price ; it was not Sir James Macintosh who 
had the tough morsel to swallow ; it was not Mr. O'ConneU 
who made a sacrifice. The act was a wholesale disfiran- 
chisement of the poor to obtain privilege for a few of the 
rich. It reduced the electoral body in Ireland to such a 
small handful, that Lord John Russell's administration, in 
very shame, because the whole coimtry was crying shame 
on it, was obliged to come forward, in this year 1850, with 
a tinkering measure to remedy the evil inflicted twenty-one 
years before. It was sickening to contrast the pertinacity 
with which the House of Commons defended the privilege 
of a h^dfiil of corrupt voters in a Cornish borough with its 
hot-haste in disfranchising 200,000 voters in Ireland. 

While indulging in the hope of reform I saw that, to 
make an improvement of the representative system pro- 

Q 2 
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ductive of really good govermnent, instruction must be 
widely difiused amongst the people, and that instruction, 
to be effective, must be commenced yearly. Schools for 
Infimts had been established, but the system had made 
little progress. Samuel Wilderspin had done some good 
by attracting attention to the advantages to be derived 
from very early tuition. Bishops and lords had tried to 
do so, but with little success. Wilderspin illustrated his 
plan. He carried a school with him, and exhibited it 
before the admiring eyes of the benevolent ; and tears from 
the well-spring of the heart, and smiles irradiating lovely 
coimtenances betokened the triumph of the simple and the 
beautifrd exhibition. Societies were formed, and schools 
were built, and hopes were indulged that the infant race 
was speedily to be religiously and morally instructed, before 
vicious habits could fasten themselves with an iron grasp 
upon the infant mind. But to build new schools was an 
expensive process ; the initiative was costly, and the sub- 
sequent required support was costly. The recipients of 
the benefit, parents among the poorer classes, were not 
much disposed to pay for a good which they did not very 
weU imderstand. The Lady Bountifril was very kind ; the 
rich folks were very kind; it was a nice thing for their 
little ones to sing nice little songs and to behave pretty ; 
but " reaUy twopence every week was a good deal for a 
poor man to pay." And some doubted the good to be 
derived. They had not felt the want, and had not sought 
the benefit. It was a new thing proceeding from the rich 
without consultation with the poor, and might be, after all, 
only another scheme similar to the charity school, where 
the principal thing was how poor men's boys should puU 
off their caps, and poor men's girls should make their 
curtsey to the squire and the parson, and the squire's lady 
and the parson's lady. Sad perversion of thought, cer- 
tainly; but those who entertained it had not enjoyed tho 
benefit of early tuition, and the doubt was excusable. 
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It struck me that something more practicable might be 
attempted, and I suggested it. All the Sunday schools 
stood invitingly open six days in the week ; why not bring 
ihem into daily use ? A sum of £400 or £500 would be 
required to build a school for in&nts. There were hundreds 
of places ready built, used only on the Sunday, ready for 
additional use at a trifling expense. The mere suggestion 
gave a greater impulse to that system of teaching than 
it had previously received. Another suggestion greatly 
lessened the pecuniary responsibility for current expenses: 
To render the schools, as nearly as possible, self-support- 
ing, it was necessary to have a fair number of scholars 
attending and paying constantly. That could not be had 
without convincing parents that it was their interest and 
their duty to send their children, not occasionally, but 
regularly. I sought out school rooms where I could deliver 
lectures on the subject. Parents were called together by 
bell or handbill. They were told that the main support of 
the schools, almost the only support of the schools, must 
come from them. They were told that reading and writing 
were only parts of education — ^not knowledge, but only the 
means of obtaining knowledge; and that the training of 
the affections and the conversion from bad habits, even 
were reading and writing not attained, was a part, and a 
most important part of education, well worth paying for. 
Where such explanations were given, the schools were 
prosperous, and nearly self-supporting. Where they were 
not given, the main obstacle to success remained, and the 
schools languished, a heavy burden on the hands of the 
benevolent persons who established them. 

Seeing that these gratuitous lectures, delivered in many 
towns in the manufacturing districts during the years 1828 
and 1829, had caused the establishment of a number of 
successfril schools, I published a sixpenny tract on the sub- 
ject in 1830, which was widely circulated. In the preface 
to a third edition of it, published in March, 1832, 1 said: — 
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*' At the period when I send this edition to the press, there 
is an additional ineentiye to every labourer in the vineyard 
of instruction. The probability of a great extension of the 
elective sufBrage makes it the duty of all who have the 
welfere g£ their country at heart, to promote the means of 
enabhng those to whom the right is to be extended, to 
exercise it for the public good. I know of nothing more 
likely to effect so desirable an end than the establishment 
of schools which not only instruct the child, but make it a 
most influential teacher of the parent, by awakening a percep- 
tion of social relations, and the obligation of social duties.'* 
A fourth and stereotyped edition was published in March, 
1847. As the subject of national education has recently 
excited much discussion, as great encoxiragement has been 
given to voluntary effort, by the exhibition of what it has 
already done, and as there is a wide-spread conviction 
that religion and moral instruction cannot, without great 
difficulty, be conveyed to considerable portions of the com- 
munity miless it be commenced before the labour of children, 
however small its reward may be, becomes important to 
their parents, I may be permitted here to express a hope, 
that a noble superstructure may rise upon the foundations 
which have been laid. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE DABK HOUB BEFOBE THE DAWN. 

The recollection of a period of general distress, some 
twenty years back, is like the remembrance of a long- 
continued illness at the same distance of time. In both 
instances tiiere is an impression of misery endured, but it 
is softened by the lapse of years, its most painful circimi- 
stances forgotten, and the remembrance is scarcely more 
than that of a vague but painful dream. But in the case 
of illness, suppose the sufferer has written down an accoimt 
of the continuance of his disease, day after day, week after 
week, and month after month ; through the dreariness of 
winter, made more dreary by despondency ; through the 
hopeM spring, without hope ; through the joyous summer, 
without joy ; through the cheerM autumn, without other 
thought than of falling leaves and decay, to another dreary 
winter, without the slightest prospect of a £a,vourable 
change, — suppose such a journal written, and read af^ a 
lapse of twenty years, every circumstance is recalled with 
a vivid strength which is almost overpowering. Such feel- 
ings have I experienced in looking over the file of my paper 
for 1829, for there is recorded tke " state of trade," week 
after week, throughout the year, and every week there is a 
record of deep and still deepening distress. 

In January, it is noted that at Stockport, in consequence 
of the refusal of the operatives to submit to a reduction of 
wages to the amount of ten per cent., no fewer than fifteen 
establishments had been stopped, and two thousand persons 
thrown out of employment ; in the beginning of February 
that ten thousand were out of employment in that town, 
while the fiiilure of country drapers was checking the spring 
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trade in Mancliester ; in March, that the spinners had 
given notice of wQifcing short time, so as to make only five 
days in the week f in April, that there was no amendment ; 
in May, that th^ l^tockport hands were still out, and that 
wages elsewhere were undergoing further reductions ; in 
June, that some employment was '* hoped" for ; in July, 
that there were some indications of improvement, but 
without any effect on prices or wages ; in the same month, 
that, notwithstanding the long turn-out in StodqKirt, stocks 
were not diminishing, and wages continued to £dl; in 
August, that the distress was deep^iing all around, profits 
and wages daily becoming less ; in September, that the 
shopkeepers, depending on the expenditure of the working 
classes, were in deep distress ; in October, that the down- 
ward prc^ess of wages and profit stiU continue<l, and that 
the condition of the weaver was truly deplorable ; in No- 
vember, that the peace between Eussia and Turkey had 
brought a^few buyers into the market for low-priced 
printed goods, but that for every other description of goods, 
there was little demand; and in December, that every- 
where in the manu&cturing districts the greatest distress 
prevailed, and that wages were still falling. And that the 
year, commencing disastrously for both masters and men, 
ended, without an interval of relaxation fix)m distress, 
scarcely with an interval of hope, in a depression of trade 
almost tmexampled, bankruptcy and ruin threatening the 
employers and utter starvation the employed. 

During aU this downward progress, the press, with very 
few exceptions, laboured earnestly to persuade the public 
that the distress was only temporary. Trade was always 
to be better next week or next month. In winter, it was 
to be better in the spring ; in spring, it was to be better in 
the summer ; in summer it was to be better in the autumn. 
The writers seemed to think, that all that was wanted was 
" confidence,'* and that prosperity could be restored by 
confident and re-iterated assertions that things were about 
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to mend. The Manchester Ouafdian was in the front rank 
of the hopeM, or professedly hopeful ; and though it had to 
confess, week after week. Hie delay of the prognosticated 
improvement, there was always some reason given for the 
delay, and new prophecies made that the good time was 
coming — any reason but the true one. The truth was, that 
the press generally was committed as to the effect to be 
produced by the withdrawment from circulation, in April, 
of Bank of England and other notes under the value of five 
pounds. Almost every journalist of the period held that 
the bank had, at the end of 1828, made provision for that 
change, and that the consequent increase in the value of 
mcmey, and decrease in the value of other commodities, 
had already taken place. In support of this opinion, every 
suceesttve proof of depression was declared to be only tem- 
p(»rary. I followed Cobbett's opinion to a certain extent, 
believing that money would continue to increase, and other 
commodities to decrease in value, throughout the whole of 
1829 ; and I earnestly and reiteratedly pressed my views 
on the commimity, convinced that there was more isafety in 
looking the danger straight in the ^Eice, than in indulging 
groundless hope of a favourable change* 

The mischief done by representations that the distress 
was only temporary, was soon manifest. The working 
classes could not imderstand why, imder only a temporary 
depression of trade, a constant reduction of their wages 
should go on. If trade was to be ** better next week," why 
were weavers to be dischai^ed ? K yams were to be more 
in demand " next week," why were the prices of spinning 
to be reduced ? If manufacturers were all to be prosperous, 
by and by, why were working men to be reduced to the 
condition of paupers in the meantime ? There was a great 
" turn-out," and employers took little pains to explain — 
perhaps, like the employed, they did not understand — ^their 
actual position ; and the two classes were arrayed against 
each other in a hostility which daily became more bitter, 

Q 3 
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each taking that antagomstic position to the other that 
they should have taken against what occasioned the distress 
of both— -roinous restrictions on trade, and a heavy aggra- 
vation of the burthen of taxation, by the altered value of 
money, without a ciMrresponding reduction of the public 
expenditure. 

On Monday, Apiil 27th, the distressed silk-weavers of 
Macclesfield, who had previously borne their privations 
with exemplary patience, assembled in the Market-place, 
to the number of a thousand, and proceeded to Messrs. 
Brocklehurst^s fiftctory at Hurdsfield, where they demolished 
all the windows in front of the building, and dispersed 
before the recruiting parties in the town could be put 
under arms. On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday they 
paraded the streets with flags inscribed " We only wish to 
live by our labour." On Wednesday a number of men 
id Rochdale, who had turned out, met, and went to the 
weavers who were employed, demanding their shuttles. 
On Thursday the fisictory of Messrs. Chadwick and Co. was 
surrounded by a great crowd, some of whom entered and 
destroyed a great deal of machinery, and at Mr. Robinson's 
and Mr. Ashworth's ^tory the same mischief was perpe- 
trated. The military were called out, but arrived too late 
to prevent the mischief. On Friday sixteen men were 
committed for trial at Lancaster for taking part in these 
riots. An event more melancholy was to follow. When 
the prisoners were lodged in the lock-ups, the dragoons 
retired, leaviQg the place guarded by eleven soldiers, in- 
cluding a sergeant and corporal, of the 67th. Boon after 
the horse soldiers were out of sight, the mob began to rally, 
and about eight o'clock some stones were thrown at the 
soldiers on guard, and in a short time they fell in such 
showers, that the soldiers began to entertain fears of their 
own safety, and the s^geant told the crowd, that if they 
did not desist, he should be compelled to order his men to 
fire. As this threat produced no effect, he ordered two 
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men to fire, which they did, taking care^ however, to fire 
high. The moment, however, that it was seen that neither 
of the shots had taken effect, the crowd, which had re- 
treated, began to rally, and again to close round the sddiers 
and assail them with stones. The men seem now to have 
been in great danger, and the sergeant, acting, as he says, 
under the belief that the prisoners might be rescued, 
ordered the soldiers to fire. The command was immediately 
obeyed ; but it would seem as if the crowd kept pressing 
upon them, shouting for the rescue of the prisoners, and 
throwing stones with tiie utmost fbry. The soldiers hav- 
ing loaded again, fired, and their voUey must have been 
dreadfully destructive, for almost every shot took effect, 
and six or eight persons fell. The mob, seeing this, in- 
stantiy took to flight, and the dragoons arriving soon after 
cleared the streets. 

Riots in Manchester were less £Eital, but more destructive 
of property. On Sunday, May 3rd, a meeting of hand-loom 
weavers, the most deeply distressed portion of the commu- 
nity, was held at Harpurhey, at which it was resolved 
that the power-loom weavers shoidd be invited to leave 
the Victories next day, rather than submit to an intended 
reduction of their wages. On Monday a nmnber of persons 
congregated in St. George's Fields, proceeded thence to Mr. 
Guest's fiictory in Union-street, and made his weavers leave 
their looms. Hitherto their intentions seem to have been 
to get the men to leave their work ; but when they got to 
another fiwstory in Mather-street, belonging to Mr. Twiss, 
they were not satisfied with reqidring the men to leave 
their work, but broke into the mill and cut to pieces aU the 
warps in the looms, and broke the reeds and every thing 
that was easily destructible about the looms. They then 
set about tossing the webs into the street, and the street, 
for fifty yards on each wde of the fectory, was literally 
covered with doth trampled into the mud. The mob then 
proceeded to Mr. Harbottie's factory, in Pollard-street, and 
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having e£fected a forcible entry, they at once set to the 
work of destruction, as if in their unehedked progress they 
had entirely lost si^t of their first intention, for no invi- 
tation was given to the weavers to turn out. Here the 
mischief was much greater than at Mr. Twiss's. The win- 
dows were instantly smashed in, and the destruction of 
machinery was systematic and effective. Forty-six power- 
looms were instantly rendered useless, a single blow with 
a sledge-hammer being sufficient to break the cast-iron 
firaming, and another to destroy the regulating pinion- 
wheels. In a spinning-room below less evil was done, for 
the spindles are not easily broken ;. but in a long shed, one 
story in height, containing ninety-two dandy-looms, the 
the destruction was complete. One man on each side, 
with a single cut of a knife, cut through the warp, and 
with another the healds, while another man on each dde 
followed, and with one blow broke the frames, and with 
another the wheels. After having demolished the whole of 
the windows in front, they went leisurely off. All this 
was done in less than an hour from the time they left St. 
George's Fields. They then came back in the direction of 
Mr. Guest's, from which they had previously induced the 
weavers to withdraw. They seemed now flushed with 
success, for, immediately on coming to the flactory, they set 
to work, knocked out the windows, and in a quarter irf an 
hour fifty-three power-looms were broken, and a vast quan- 
tity of warps tossed out of the windows and thrown into 
the canal, which was covered with them, as the road had 
been at Twiss's with webs. !By this time the beadles, with 
Mr. Lavender, the deputy constable, at their head, had 
arrived ; but this force was soon disposed of. The police, 
finding themselves unable to make head, retired prudently, 
and, though pursued by the mob, they contrived to lay hold 
of two men, who were pointed out to them as having been 
seen throwing stones at the factory windows. They finally 
took reftige from the showers of stones which were thrown 
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at them in the Albion Hotel, where some of the magistrates 
were by this time assembled* The mob were, in the mean 
time, taJking advantage of their yietory ; and while a part 
pursued the constables, another part proceeded to the £Eic- 
tory of Messrs. J. and J. Parker, in Ludgate-street, St. 
George's'road, who had taken 3d. per cut from their wages. 
The mob made several attempts to burst in the door, but 
this, for a long time, withstood their efforts, and, in the 
mean time, others were demolishing the windows by throw- 
ing stones at them. The door was at length burst in, and 
the looms and webs were disposed of in the same manner 
as the others. This method being, however, a somewhat 
slow process, and seveitd alarms having been given that the 
military were coming, the fectory was set fire to in several 
places. The building was about forty yards long, about 
twenty wide, and seven stories high. There was a brisk 
breeze, and as all the windows on the imdermost floor were 
completely knocked in, the fire spread most rapidly, and in 
little more than half an hour it Was all one tremendous 
flame. The blaze from the one window joined the blaze 
from Ihe window above it, so that the whole was one im- 
mense mass of vivid flame. The houses in the streets on 
three sides of the factory were set fire to by the heat. 
Some of these were at the distance of thirty yards from 
Ihe &ctory, and it was only with the utmost exertions on 
the part of the persons who resided in them that they 
were saved from the flames. Almost all the furniture was 
removed out of Ihem, there being at one time scarcely any 
hope of saving the houses, the fire having caught hold in so 
many places at once. On the entrance of the mob into the 
lower storey, Messrs. Parker and their assistants retreated 
to the staircase leading to the second story, where they 
remained for the purpose of opposing any attempt to pene- 
trate to the upper room. They had not been there long, 
however, when the progress of the flames, which began 
to ascend on aU sides of them, rendered it necessary to 
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depart, and they accordingly escaped through the fire, with 
considerable difficulty, and retreated to the house of their 
overlooker, which adjoins the fitctory gates. The difficulty 
of escape was much increased by the flames issuing through 
the two doors opposite each other at the foot of the stair- 
case, and by the incendiaries throwing staves and other 
missiles into the door of the room on the second story, 
where Messrs. Parker and their assistants were, with tiie 
view, as it would appear, of preventing their escape. Mr. 
Parker escaped with the loss of his coat and hat, which he 
had placed in the counting-house. While this was gsia^ 
on the magistrates and the peace offioov ware waiting at 
the Albion Hotdi fbr tiie amval of such a military force as 
was to be had. A part of the military force which was in 
Manchester had been sent to Bochdale, and a part to Mac- 
clesfield, to quell the riots in those towns, and the remainder 
on Monday morning set out for Liverpool, on their way to 
Ireland. Having gathered together twelve soldiers of a 
recruiting party, some armed with bayonets and one with a 
pistol, Mr. Lavender put himself at their head, and led 
them to Messrs. Parkers' factory, where they arrived just 
after the rioters had dispersed, and the fire had gone so £Bur 
ahead as to render any attempt to save the factory out of 
the question. Shortly after, Mr. Foster and Mr. Greaves, 
two of the magistracy, arrived at the same spot, at the 
head of about twenty dn^oons. All, however, that they 
oould do was to ride throt^h and preserve order in the 
neighbourhood, which was now exceedingly crowded by 
persons flocking fi:om all quarters to learn l^e cause of the 
disturbances. Though there was no iUrther manifestation 
of any intention to riot, they continued to parade the streets 
during the greater part of the afternoon and evening. The 
terror, of course, spread over the town, and a great many 
of the shops, especially iu that quarter where the fiictories 
were situated, were closed. Several of the masters of oth^* 
factories procured fire-arms, and now and then fired a shot 
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to sliow tliat they were prepared to defend their property 
in case of an attack. On the Tuesday and Wednesday 
great aJarm continued to prevail throughout the town, for 
although an accession of military strength prevented further 
attacks, mobs suddenly congregated in particular places, 
and sacked the provision shops, and levied contributions in 
money and food from private houses, dispersing before any 
force could be brought to bear against them. By Wednes- 
day night ord^ was restored. 

At a time when masters were regarded by the working 
people as grievous oppressors, and when the working people 
were regarded by their masters as unreasoning and brutal 
incendiaries, the duty of a journalist was not easily fulfilled. 
I endeavoured to call the attention of both to the real causes 
of the distress which was prostrating both. In a long 
address, in my paper of the 9th of May, I showed how the 
corn-law had limited the demand for goods and reduced the 
wages of labour ; I dwelt on the effect of increasing the 
value of money, and consequently reducing the price of 
every thing except com, while taxation, in the fifteenth 
year of peace, was as heavy, the different value of money 
considered, as it was during the war; I represented the 
injurious effect on wages occasioned by the great immigra- 
tion from Ireland of poor creatures who were ejected by the 
landlords from their native soil in tens of thousands; I 
counselled petitions for a repeal of the corn-law, for a great 
reduction of taxation, for the extension of a poor-law to 
Ireland, and, as a guard against the recurrence of misery, 
for a thorough reform in parliament. Newspapers were 
then sevenpence, which placed them beyond the reach of 
the mass of the people. My appeal was printed as a penny 
pamphlet, and the sale of thousand after thousand, for weeks 
together, showed that, amidst the bitter and foolish war of 
classes, there were many anxious inquirers into the real 
causes and cure of the distress. 

By this time Colonel Thompson's admirable Catechism of 
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the Corn-Laws had appeared in a cheap form, was much 
read, and conyeyed much useM and exceeding well-timed 
instruction. I wished to circulate its wholesome truths 
and Mlacy-destroying arguments stiU more widely, and the 
proprietors of the Manchester Times, always ready to pro- 
mote the public good, cheerfully acceded to my request, 
that four tibousand copies of it should be printed and given 
away with the paper. This was done in August, greatly 
to the promotion of that thorough knowledge of the com 
question, which, nine years after, made Manchester originate 
and lead the great free-trade movement. Nor was this 
dif^ision of knowlege, on this one point, without more 
immediate effects. The reform bill itself was hastened on 
mainly by the conviction, that without a great organic 
change in our representative system the landlords' mono- 
poly could not be destroyed. There was good seed sown in 
those unpromising times. The humble coimtry journalist, 
when accused of asking for the impracticable, could point 
to Bentham, and Thompson, and Bowring, who, in the 
Westminster Review, were convincing the educated classes 
that radical reform in representation and commercial policy, 
was, after all, not the very rightful wild-fowl it had been 
taken for ; and with the example of such a triumvirate, he 
went on determinedly on his way, hopefully, in i^ite of 
every discouragement to hope. After this dreary 1829, 
the first number of my paper for 1830 contained the whole 
of a forthcoming article by Colonel Thompson in the West- 
minster , on Radical Reform, which thus concluded : — 
"Eschew violence; cultivate education from A, B, C, 
upwards ; hurry nothing, — it will all come in time, like the 
breaking up of a hard frost. Pull down an abuse when 
you can, especially where it is one, like that of slavery in 
the West Indies, whose supporters support all the rest. Go 
on, quietly and perseveringly, and fear nothing. There 
will be no revolution, no disturbance, no violent changes, — 
any more than a child, of a span long, turns into a grena- 
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dier. Sensible men are not to endure an evil for ever, 
througli a vague fear of its remoyal being something they 
have not beard before. Do something; do a little; do 
more when you can. Keep the stone rolling ; and see if 
you do not end by proving to all ranks and orders, except 
the downright plimderers, that radical is your only wear." 
In the first week of 1830 William Cobbett delivered four 
lectures in Manchester to crowded audiences. Ten years 
before, on his return from the United States, the aul^o- 
rities notified to him that he should not be permitted to 
pass through the town. Many of his hearers were persons, 
who, at the former period, approved of that extraordinary 
exercise of power. His leading propositions were, that 
lessening the quantity of the currency had increased its 
value ; that the increase in the value of money had in- 
creased the claims of all creditors, especially the public 
creditor ; and that the fell in the price of every conmiodity, 
without a correspondent reduction of taxes, had occasioned 
Intolerable distress. His wonderM power of illusti'ation, 
on these few propositions, engaged the deep attention of 
crowtted audiences every night, and the thunders of ap- 
plause, wil^ which he was greeted at the close of the 
course, must have made some amends to him for his scurvy 
non-reception in December, 1819. Two omissions, how- 
ever, were remarked upon by even his ardent admirers, 
the monopoly of the com growers, and the want of an 
adequate representation in the House of Commons. His 
then rival Hunt, a man of far inferior abilities, even as a 
speaker, had much soimder notions on the corn-laws ; and 
Cobbett seemed less anxious to have parliamentary reform 
than that he himself should be a member of parliament. 
He said that ere long he would sit on l^e same bench with 
Mr. Huskisson, but it was long after Huskisson's death 
before he obtained a seat in the legislature. Another lecturer 
had visited Manchester in the previous year, Mr. J. S^ 
Buckingham, whose really able exposition of the East 
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India monopoly excited a considerable share of public 
attention, and led to a public meeting on the 21st of 
January, at which spirited resolutions were passed in 
fevour of free-trade with India and China. The principal 
speakers were, Messrs. G. W. Wood, John Shuttieworth, 
Robert Hyde Ghreg, and Mark Philips ; and they had the 
aid of some gentiemen who, though they saw nothing 
alarming in the prospect of free-trade with India, would 
have been frightened at the notion of haying free-trade at 
home — no harm in selling their calicos to John China- 
man, but great mischief in receiying brother Jonathan's 
com. They were, howeyer, taking one step in the right 
direction. 

A demand for some reforms at home speedily followed. 
On the 20th of February {^peared a requisition for a meet- 
ing, to be held in the Town Hall, to take into consideration 
the propriety of addressing parliament on the distressed 
state of the country, and of petitioning, that an inmiediate 
reduction of the taxes be made, and that commerce be not 
disturbed by again altering the yalue of the currency. I 
am tempted to giye the names of all the requisitionists : — 



WilHam Horsley, 
Alaumder Horsley, 
S. Y. Bailey, 
James Wilde, 
John HiiLne, 
James Baylej, 
William B. Bayley, 
John Bead, 
J. Smith, 
Robert Sykes, 
Ben. Holbrooke, 
John Jackson, 
James Hardman, 
Robert Bunting, 
James Ashworth, 
Thomas Davies, 
Thomas Moore, 



Bobert Lees, 
Thomas Deane, 
H. J. Barker, 
H. Frescott, 
John Samuels, 
Cterard CoweH, 
John Wallis, 
Joseph Thompson, 
Edward Shawcross, 
Ben. Sandford, 
James G-. Frost, 
Edward Daniel, 
Thomas Johnson, 
Jos. Dickinson, 
P. W. Danby, 
John Todd, 
Samuel Frinc^ 



John Ashworth, 
James Cunningham, 
John Hunt, 
William Yates, 
J. S. Ormerod, 
Samuel Pullein, 
Robert Wyatt, 
William Labrey, 
W. B. G^rime, 
Thomas Goadsby, 
F. GK>ad8by, jun., 
Bichd.' Hutchinson, 
James Crankshaw, 
W. D. €oddmgton, 
R. H. Greg, 
John Ashton, 
Richard Potter, 
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WiUiaan NewaU, 
John Whyafct, 
William Maybury, 
Francis Clarke, 
Eichard WiLson, 
William Barratt, 
Joseph Barratt, 
J. and W. Ansell, 
H. Biehardson, 
James Twisse, 
William Hnnt, 
James Knight, 
T. H. Bickham, 
Bobert Henson, 
Bobert Leake, 
William Marsh, 
Thomas Diggles, 
William Foster, 
Thomas Smith, 
GJeorge Thomiley, 
John Biehardson, 
Henry Moore, 
Archibald Prentice, 
Caleb Lea, 
William Nixon, 
Pascoe Aranson, 
Edwin Stott, 
Samuel Lowe, 
Thomas Forrest, 
William Fox, 
William Lane, 
Stephen Shddon, 
James Massey, jun., 

The boroughreeve, Mr. Bulkeley Price, and the con- 
stables, Mr. Edmund Buckley (afterwards member for 
Newcastle-nnder-Lyne) and Mr. R. C. Sharp, appointed 
the meeting to be held in the Town Hall, on the following 
Thursday, the first time that any meeting, for any such 
purpose, had been held there. The first resolution was : — 
" That the great manufacturing district, of which this town 



James H. Heron, 
Isaac Hudson, 
Thomas Ghreen, 
Nehemiah G^errard, 
John Shepherd, 
John Peerhurst, 
Thomas Broadbent, 
Jos. S. Grafton, 
Thomas Potter, 
Thomafl Fielden, 
John Hoyle, 
Gkorge Culyerwell, 
William Bayley, 
David Hunt, 
Bichard Sutcliffe, 
Bobert Clough, 
Dtanel Jackson, 
Bichard Boaidman, 
Thomas Koblet, 
Isaac Pipe, 
James Townsend, 
Q«orge Bowland, 
J. Everett, 
John Armstrong, 
James Holden, 
P. T. Candelet, 
George Bentham, 
Boger Beyner, 
Thomas Crossley, 
Thomas Brown, 
WiQiam Davies, 
Thomas G^elland, 
G. H. Winder, 



William Qanrey, 
John Dugdale, 
John Brooks, 
Josias Foster, 
Kath. Tidmarsh, 
Bobert Whyatt, 
Samuel Mitchell, 
Thos. Worthington, 
George Gill, 
T.Smith, 
John Warner, 
Nicholas Wright, 
Thomas Labrey, 
John Whitlow, 
Edward Boyle, 
Jos. Fletcher, 
John Boberts, 
John Boyle, 
John Faulkner, 
Bobert Prichard, 
Michael Peacock, 
John Tomlinson, 
William Wood, 
John Biehardson, 
James Oldfield, 
John Kenworthy, 
W. G. Ansell, 
Samuel Johnson, 
James Crossfield, 
William Howard, 
William Fowler, 
Bichard ThelwelL 
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is the centre and the mart, notwithstanding the unwearied 
and the incessant labour of its inhabitants, is suffering 
under a pressure of distress which, except in short periods 
of depression, is wholly unexampled in its extent and 
severity." It was moved by Mr. Richard Potter, who, in 
describing the wretchedness of the poor man*s cottage, 
became so overpowered by his feelings as to be unable 
to proceed. Mr. John Shuttleworth, in a very eflEective 
speech, gave a statement of the enormous expenditure from 
the commencement of the war to that period, the fifteenth 
year of peace ; alluded to the bankers' and the landlords* 
monopolies at home, and the tea, sugar, and timber, mono- 
polies abroad ; and concluded by saying : — '^ The calamities 
imder which this coimtry is suffering arise from inordinate 
and imequal taxation ; from the restrictions on the trade in 
com, which a sordid aristocracy, for its own advantage, has 
had the power, owing to the unfortunate constitution of 
our legislature, to inflict upon our nation ; and from those 
monopolies which, to the disgrace of our commercial 
system, are perpetuated to gratify the selfishness of the 
powerM few, and at the expense and to the injury of the 
powerless many. These are the causes of the present 
general and imprecedented distress, and the means of alle- 
viation, therefore, are clearly, to remove those causes, to 
repeal the restrictions on the trade in com, to abolish all 
monopolies, and to reduce taxation." This speech was 
reoeived with loud and reiterated cheers, but the meeting 
would not pass the resolution excepting *' short periods of 
sudden depression." An amendment, that these words be 
left out, was moved, and it was carried by acclamation. 
Mr. Robert Hyde Greg moved the next resolution ; " That 
much of the distress under which the people suffer, is to 
be traced to the enormous amount and imequal pressure of 
taxation ; an amount which this meeting is of opinion is 
lumecessary for the purposes of a government anxious only 
ta promote the public welfere." He exposed the inequality 
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of taxation, and compared the extravagance of the nation 
to that of an individual who constantly drew on his banker 
without making deposits ; said that to have a reduction of 
taxes we must have a reduction of expenditure ; and de- 
clared that the cost of oiu* army, our navy, our colonies, 
and every other branch of public expenditure, must be cut 
down to meet the exigencies of the country. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. John Brooks, afterwards to dis- 
tinguish himself by his energetic opposition to the corn- 
law, and his munificent support of the funds required to 
agitate successfully the question of free-trade. He ex- 
hibited a list of bad debts he had made in the year 1829, 
to the amoimt of £11,180 5s. 9d., and to the amoimt of 
£981 lis. lOd. from the first of January to that day, '*and 
this," said he, '* is a pretty commencement for the year 
1830." The resolution was carried unanimously. The 
next resolution enmnerated particular instances of unne- 
cessary expenditure, was moved by Mr. B. Grime, seconded 
by Mr. Pullein, and carried imanimously. The next re- 
solution, attributing a great portion of the distress to the 
operation of the corn-law, was entrusted to me. I recom- 
mended the attentive perusal of Col. Thompson's Com Law 
Catechism ; and proceeded, at greater length than I had 
ever spoken in public before, to expose the mischievous 
effects of the landlords' monopoly. In the course of my 
address, I resolved that the words ** radical parliamentary 
reform" should, for the first time, ring through that hall. 
** We see," I said, " the misery that exists aroimd us, and 
we know that no man, whoever he may be, can deny its 
existence, imless he happen to be one of those persons 
who think aU are well because themselves are well. Why 
do not members of parliament see this? Because they 
neither go amongst the people nor represent the people ; 
and allow me to say," and I said it very quietly, ** that 
there never will be a proper sympathy for the people imtil 
they are represented in parliament,-^till there shall be a 
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^ugh — an effectual — a radical reform." There was 
^ a loud burst of cheering, frequently renewed, each 
time with additional vehemence, during which the borough- 
reeye begged that I would keep to the question. I said, 
" I have done, sir, but J trust that ere long we shall have 
an opportunity of discussing the question in this hall, for I 
cannot doubt that the boroughreeye and constables, who so 
readily convened this meeting, if requested by their fellow- 
townsmen to convene a meeting for the consideration of 
reform, will readily agree to it." We had not long to 
wait for the opportunity. The subsequent speakers were 
Mr. EHjah Dixon, one of the imprisoned in 1817 ; Mr. W. 
Harvey, one of the "smaU band" of 1815 ; Mr. P. T. 
Candelet, who had always worked with that band ; Mr. J. 
Whyatt, who said that politics were as much a man's busi- 
ness as his own particular trade ; Mr. J. C. Dyer, who was 
afterwards to do essential service to the cause of political 
and commercialrreform l>y his public spirit and close logic ; 
and Mr. Robert Bunting, who was, as the tory newspaper 
truly said, " an acute man though no orator." 

A week after this meeting had been held the " Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Footpaths" had occasion to 
exercise its functions in defence of a public right ; and the 
two events Aimished the Guardian newi^per with occasion 
to animadvert strongly on former friends who had taken a 
part in both. Mr. George Jones had built a handsome 
house at Pendleton, close to a footpath, which he bad 
taken the liberty to divert in order to make space for a 
lawn in front of his new mansion. The society had pro- 
tested against the encroachment, and were at first promised 
alterations, with the view of evading their demands, and 
then set at defiance by an insolently couched refusal to do 
anything. The following account of their proceedings is 
from the Manchester Times of March Gth : — 

" On the afternoon of Monday Mr. Richard Potter, Mr. William 
Harvey, Mr. W. B. Grime, Mr. E. Bunting, and Mr. Archibald 
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Prentice, membem of the Footpath Society, proceeded to the ground. 
On their way they feU in with a person named Murray, an overlooker 
of Mr. Jones's workmen, and in conyersation with him, had their 
own prerious impression of the exact course of the footway confinoed. 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Street, his surveyor, were in waiting, and Mr. 
Orime was deputed to state to the former the intentions of the 
society. He said that no satisfftctorf reply haying been giyen to 
their repeated applications, tliej had resolyed to assert the public 
right, which they felt to be ^teir duty, howeyer impleasant it might 
be to thrai peraoiudly to seem arrayed against an indiyiduaL They 
would, hemmtr, he added, carry the resolution of the society into 
e^SbtSt in an amicable spirit. Mr. Jones yery warmly retorted that he 
mm nothing amicable in the proceeding. The society, he said, were 
not satisfied with the public haying obtained a better road than he 
had shut up, and he could therefore only attribute their conduct to 
priyate malice and enyy. The gentlemen of the society making 
allowance for the irritation of Mr. Jones's feelings, made little reply 
to his inyectiyes, and he, probably mistjvking the cause of their for- 
bearance, grew still more abusiye, and when they reached that part 
of the carriage road where the opening was to be made in the direc- 
tion of the old footway, and were making preparations to remove the 
obstructions, he said the proceeding was most unneighbourly, most 
malicious, and most ungentlemanly. Mr. Prentice said that these 
were terms which, under circumstances less irritating to Mr. Jones's 
feelings, he, for one, would not submit to hear. Yery few members 
of the committee knew Mr. Jones, and some of them probably now 
saw him for the first time, and, consequently could haye no malice to 
him. * Just to show you, Mr. Jones,' added Mr. Prentice, * that we 
are not actuated by any such feeling, I, who am a stranger to you, 
will be the first to put my hand to remove your fence.* He then, 
assisted by a labourer who had been brought for the purpose, 
wrenched out the bolts which connected the wrougbt-iron hurdles 
that topped the fence, and the workman, with a spade, began to level 
down the bank, and to make such an opening into the pleasure* 
grounds as would make the path easily accessible. During this 
process Mr. Jones, in great irritation, charged the society with par- 
tiality in their operations, in having selected him, while other 
persons who had done as he had done were allowed to escape. 
Mr. Potter begged leave to remind Mr. Jones of the cases against 
Mr. Wright, of Fhxton, against the Duke of Bridgewater, and 
lately against Mr. Hall, of Ordsall Lane, and several other per- 
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sons, to show tliat the societj, whenever th^ had a dear case, 
would assert the public rights. The workmen haying now levelled 
down the bank, the deputation walked across the grounds directly 
in firont of and close to Mr. Jones's newly-erected mansion, mak- 
ing their way through the lately laid-out shrubberies and flower 
parterres. Where the footway joined the carriage road at the other 
extremity of Mr. Jones's lawn, another bank needed to be levelled, 
and here again Mr. Prentice volunteered to be the first in removing 
the fence, repeating that no malice or unneighbourly £eeling could 
possibly influence him, who had never spoken to Mr. Jones befc»e, 
except on one occasion in the Salford Town Hall, where he had 
experienced much courtesy from him. The society, he said, were 
actuated solely by a desire to protect the public rights, and Mr. Jones 
might rest assured that they would not cease their operations till 
every footway within twenty mUes of Manchester, that had been, or 
should be, illegally stopped was opened. Mr. Jones continued, how- 
ever, to complain of the proceedings, and said, if they must have a 
footpath, he should dig one ten feet under the levd of his lawn. 
** No," said Mr. Prentice, " we will not permit you to do so, Mr. 
Jones. The public have a right to their old footway as it was, and 
are not to be sent along a deep ditch. The same law which enables 
us to open this footway will compel you to make it a good one." The 
opening having been effected, and men being set to prevent its being 
again obstructed, the deputation took their leave, Mr. Jones assuring 
them, as they went, that he should immediately apply for a magis- 
trate's order to have the road diverted." 

Mr. Jones, on more deliberate consideration, made appli> 
cation to the Society for leave to make such an alteration 
as would considerably shorten the distance; to which the 
members, passing over his previous insolence, gave their 
consent. But the editor of the Guardian represented his 
old friends as disregarding private rights, and, connecting 
the matter with the public meeting, as equally regardless of 
vested interests. Five letters, each with the name of the 
writer, appeared in my paper of the 13th. Mr. Shuttle- 
worth replies to an attack on his arguments, and thus 
concludes : — " Regarding the offensive tone of the passage, 
not as mere rudeness, but as a manifestation of the ill- 
regulated temperament which, occasionally sacrificing public 
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interests to part3)«a]id personal insinuations, bickerings, and 
contentions, has estranged from the editor his private 
Mends, and sunk and degraded him in public estimation, I 
cannot, with reference to the forebodings I entertain of its 
ultimate influence on himself, and on account of the re- 
membrance of past acquaintance and connection, contem> 
plate its present display without the sincerest regret.** 
Mr. W. B. Grime says : — " Nobody but the editor of the 
Gtmrdian would have had the impudence to assert that the 
opening this road was a virtual departure from the objects 
for which the society was established. Censure from such 
a man is praise." Mr. Thomas Potter says : — " If Mr. 
Taylor's object be to raise an impression that I, like Mr. 
Jones, illegally stopped a footpath, he endeavours to make 
the public believe what he knows to be untrue J* Mr. 
Richard Potter, in reply to an assertion in the Guardian^ 
that the requisition to call the public meeting had not been 
sent to the editors for signature, gives the affidavit of one 
of his clerks that it was presented to Mr. Jeremiah Gamett, 
who said " that there was one point he objected to, but 
would consider of it, and if he determined to sign it, would 
call on Mr. Potter for that purpose," which he did not do. 
A letter from myself follows, in which I tell Mr. Taylor, in 
reply to some injurious insinuations, that his repeatedly 
detected falsehoods had deprived him of all claim to 
credence. It is painfrd to record these derelictions of 
principle and ruptures of ancient friendship, but having 
gratefully acknowledged Mr. Taylor's former services to the 
public, I do not see that I should suppress these passages. 

There were, as yet, few symptoms of dawn in the poli^ 
tical horizon. In the legislature there was a determined 
resistance to every proposed reform, however small. A 
motion for the transference of the East Retford seats to 
Birmingham was negatived by 126 votes against 99. In 
the debate Mr. Huskisson alluded to the formation of the 
first political union : — " He saw in Birmingham lately an 

B 
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association which, as fkr as he coiild per#eive its elements, 
principles, and operations, seemed exactly formed on the 
model of the Catholic Association ; for it had its subscrip- 
tions, its meetings, its discussions, and its agitator. The 
purpose of this association was to raise a uniyersal cry for 
parliamentary reform — to carry the question by exaggera- 
ting the difficulties, abuses, and distresses of the country. 
He would rather see the leader of the Birmingham meeting 
here, as the representative of that town, than in conduct- 
ing such an association, sending forth those statements and 
appeals to the country, which was, perhaps, too prone, at tilie 
present moment, to act on the apprehensions generated by 
them. Lord John Russell attempted a slight change in the 
representation by moving for leave to bring in a bill to enable 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds to return members 
to parliament. This was resisted — ^by Huskisson, amongst 
others— on the ground that such a beginning would lead to 
wider innovations on the constitution of the country, and 
endanger the succession to the throne. Mr. O'ConneU 
moved for a bill to establish universal suffirage, triennial 
parliaments, and vote by ballot. Lord John Russell moved 
two resolutions in favour of an increase in the number of 
representatives, and for the additional ones being given to 
large towns and populous coimties. The motion and the 
resolutions were both negatived by large majorities. The 
tory rule had been shaken, but the whigs had shown little 
disposition to join the people in their demand for reform. 
Men looked for a change, but knew not whence it would 
come. On the 26th of June Gborge lY died* 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

SYMPTOMS OF THE DAWN. 

Theke was not much grief at the death of Geoi^ the 
Fourth — Bot much joy at the accession of William the 
Fourth. There was a plain, unaffected, natural man instead 
of a selfish voluptuary; but William retained George's 
ministers, who were disliked by a considerable portion of 
the community because they had conceded some reforms, 
and by a still more considerable portion because they con- 
tinued to be opposed to all others. In Manchester there 
was a great concourse of persons in the procession on the 
proclamation of the new king ; but the meeting held in the 
Town Hall, convened by the boroughreeve and constables, 
to vote an address to his majesty, gave very slight indica- 
tion of the existence of loyalty, for when the business 
should have commenced there were not more than twenty 
persons present. I said it would be a ferce to vote an 
address from such a meeting, upon which Mr. Jeremiah 
Gamett said that he had known meetings of five or six 
persons transact very important business. During this 
conversation the meeting grew into one of about fifty per- 
sons, and then the address, which was in the usual strain of 
condolence and congratulation, was proposed. I moved an 
address as an amendment, stating that many and grievous 
evils were endured by his majesty's subjects, from a long 
course of misgovemment, and a wasteful and extravagant 
expenditure of the people's money, and praying him to 
take none into his coimcils " who would not honestly and 
zealously enforce the most rigid economy in every depart- 
ment of the public expenditure, and promote the real 
splendour of the throne, and its legitimate and beneficial 
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influence, by the reformation of abuses which are alike 
derogatory to the sorereign, and oflensive, oppressiye, and 
degrading to the people." Mr. Qamett expressed his 
dislike to politics being introduced into the address, and 
was supported by a Captain Gnmshaw, of whom we shall 
hear more hereafter, and the voting was twenty-eight for 
the original motion and twenty-three for mine. An address 
from twenty-eight persons out of a population of 250,000 
was not very complimentary to the new soyereign. 

In my paper of July 31st I find that I said of France : 
''Royal ordinances have dissolved the chamber ere its 
newly-elected members had met, suppressed the liberty of 
the press, and altered the law of elections. The goyem- 
ment of France, which, a few days ago, was a monarchy, 
kept in check by tiie representatives of the people, is now 
a simple despotism. If these measures do not produce 
another revolution^ there is a less ardent desire for liberty 
than we have supposed to exist." The revolution had 
already taken place. France, in three days, had shaken off 
the despotism, and the friends of liberty throughout Europe 
rejoiced in her emancipation, and hailed it as the promise 
of beneficial changes in every country which was sufibnx^ 
imder tyrannical rule. The boroughreeve and constables of 
Manchester declined to call a meeting of the inhabitants to 
give public expression to their sentiments on the occasion ; 
but the meeting, notwithstanding, was held on Monday, the 
23rd of August, Mr. Thomas Harbottle in the chair. The 
speakers, amidst enthusiastic cheers from the crowded 
assemblage, all referred to the necessity of reform at home. 
'' Let us not," said Mr. Mark Philips, soon to be represen- 
tative of our then unrepresented town, " in our admiration 
of that glorious burst of freedom which has just been 
exhibited in France, forget for a single moment that some 
of our own institutions at home are incompatible with the 
spirit of the age ; let it not be a reproach to us that whilst 
France is making rapid strides, England is standing still." 
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Mr. Thomas Hopkins said : '* Monarchy must now see tliat 
it is their interest as well as their duty to move with the 
people. The great want of the French people has been a 
real representation, and the same want is felt in all the 
nations of Europe." Mr. Richard Potter, who was then 
making a gallant attempt to open the borough of Wigan, 
where certain coiporalion-made burgesses had usurped the 
right of voting, which had once bdbnged to all the house- 
holders, said: *' Sure am I that this glorious event will 
make the boroughmongers of England fear and tremble, and 
induce the people of England to throw off a yoke which 
was degrading alike to king and people." Mr. R. H. Greg 
said that the ministers of our own country would not now 
dare to support despotism in France. Mr. G. Hadfield 
hoped that England would so far imitate the example of 
France as to insist on reform in parliament, and the aboli- 
tion of the grinding and iniquitous corn-laws. Mr. J. £. 
Taylor was scarcely allowed to speak, but his tone was 
nearly accordant with that of the meeting. Mr. Shuttle- 
wortli alluded to the employment by the late French 
government of mercenaries of other natums. ^^ One of the 
advantages," he said, *' which will result from the change 
is, that the Swiss cantons will be deprived of the best 
market for their detestable commerce in soldiers, — ^for that 
foul traffic in the living blood, and bones, and sinews of 
their population by which those cantons are stained with 
the deepest disgrace, and human nature itself is insulted 
and dishonoured." Mr. Edward Baxter trusted that the 
example of France would not be lost on his own country- 
men, and that England would not be loi^ before she 
obtained a thorough reform in the House of Commons. 
Mr. J. 0. Dyer Bsld that it had been shown what might be 
the result when rich and poor formed one common union, 
in one common effort, for the overdirow of tyranny and the 
establii^bment of liberty. The address to the French people 
was agreed to, and Messrs. Mark Philips, Alexander Kay, 
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and Joseph C. Dyer were appointed as a depntation to pro- 
ceed with it to Paris, where, with Dr. Bowring, they were 
received with great distinction by the French government. 

The electors of the kingdom partook little of the aroused 
national spirit. In the small boroughs, which sent to 
parliament a majority of the House of Commons, they were 
few in nimiber, and almost all dependent or corrupt. Their 
rulers or purchasers thought the administration too con- 
ceding, and members were sent rather to impede than to 
promote reform. The few large constituesjcies shared in 
the prevailing hope that the time was come for some 
change in that boasted '' glorious constitution " which had 
worked so ill, and, at the general election, Yorkshire re- 
turned Mr. Brougham, and Middlesex, Mr. Hume. No 
one could tell how a house so constituted, or a ministry so 
little supported, would act. The newly-elected House of 
Commons was not to meet till November, and there was an 
anxious period between. In the meantime disturbances 
again broke out in the agricultural districts — always the 
first originators of and sufferers by riot. The much-pro- 
tected farm labourers made war upon the much-protected 
&rmers, and their kind common protectors, the landowners, 
could do nothing to repress the destructive spirit. Stack- 
yards were blazing in the dark nights through all the south- 
eastern counties. The rick-buming, which commenced in 
Kent, spread into Hampshire, Wiltshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Sussex, and Surrey. In Birmingham the people took a 
different course. They attributed the evils under which 
they suffered to misgovemment, and formed a political 
union to reform the constitution. 

In this state of the country, parliament met on the 1st 
November, and the king's speech was made next day. In 
the debate upon the address in the House of Lords, the 
Duke of Wellington made a declaration, which did more in 
stimulating the demand for reform than even the results of 
the French and Belgian revolutions. His foUy may be 
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acoounted for by the suppoeitioii that, after the outcry from 
liie logotted, which followed his ccmoeflnons to dissenters 
wbA estlioiies, he was hurriedly ei^er to assure his party of 
his determination to concede no more. Miss Martineau 
says his Mends imputed his blunder to a deafiiess which 
had been growing upon him, which prevented his hearing 
what was said by men of his own party. Earl Grey had 
alluded to th0 necessity of parliamentary reform. The 
Duke, throwing to the winds the Fabian tactics by which 
he had been distinguished in the Peninsular war, — and 
observe the iteration and reiteration of the unmismider- 
standable declaration, so often quoted afterwards, — he 
emphatically said : — 

^ He had never heard or read of any measure, up to the present 
moment, which could in any degree satisfy his mind that the state of 
the r^resentation, eould be improved^ or be rendered more BoiUfao- 
tory to the eovmtrs/ at large than at the present time. He was fiilly 
convinced that the country possessed, at the present moment, a legis- 
kture which answered aU the good purposes of legislation, and this 
to a greater degree than any legislature ever answered in any country 
whatever. He would go further, and say, that the legislature and 
the system of representation possessed the JktU and entire confidence 
qf {he country — ^desiebtedly possessed that confidence. Se would 
go still further, and say, that if, at the present moment he had im- 
posed upon him the duty of forming a legislature for any country, 
and particularly for any country like this, in possession of great 
property of Various descriptions, he did not mean to say he could 
forin such a legislature as they possessed now, for the nature of man 
was inoapahle of reaching such excellence at once, but his great 
endeavour would be, to form some description of l^islature whidi 
would produce the same results. The representation of the people at 
present contained a large body of the property of the country, and in 
which the landed interest had a preponderating influence. Under 
these circumstances, he was not prepared to bring forward any 
measure of the desmption alluded to by the noble lord. He was not 
only not prepared, but he would at once dedare that, so far as he 
was concerned, as long as he held any station in the government of 
the country, he should always feel it to be his duty to resist such 
measures when, proposed by others." 
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Never was the haeknied quotatioli, qtiem Deu^ vtdt 
perdere, more quoted than it was now. This was on the 
2nd of November ; on the 7th the Duke increased his un- 
popularity by advising the king that it was unsafe to entrust 
himself in the city ; on the IMi Sir Henry PameU's motion 
for a select committee on the civil list was carried against 
ministers by 233 votes against 204 ; on the 16th the Duke 
of Wellington and his colleagues resigned ; on the 22nd 
Earl Grey's ministry came into office, and announced^ 
through their chief, that tiiey would act on the principles of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform, which became the watch- 
words during the approaching contest. Time was allowed for 
the re-election of members who had accepted office, and in 
December parliament was prorogued to the 3rd of February. 

There was time between that 22nd of November and 
that 3rd of February for the people to think and resolve. 
In Manchester there were some reformers who placed full 
faith in the sincerity of the declaration that peace, re- 
trenchment, and reform, would be promoted. There were 
others who thoBght that, either to support ministers if they 
were 4nncere, or to urge them onwards if they were not, 
it was desirable to form an association ready to act when 
occasion required. The ministerial declaration was made 
on Monday the 22nd ; on Wednesday the 24th a crowded 
meeting was held in the Mechanics' Institution. A Poli- 
tical Union was formed, and the following were appointed 
as the members of its coundl ; — 



EUAtkin, 
J. Barrow, 
George Bentham, 
Robert Bunting, 
P. T. Candelet, 
James Cox, 
Elijah Dixon, 
John Dracup, 
Henry Day, 
Rowland Detrosier, 



John Fielden, 
Robert Froggatt, 
Thomas Fielden, 
P. G^endel, 
Edmund Ghrondy, 
Geo. Ghreenough, 
James Hampson, 
W. T. Hesketh, 
James Huhne, 
James Jones, 



John Massey, 
Thomas Merry, 
William Parr, 
Archibald Prentice, 
William Pickering, 
Roger Reyner, 
Ralph Shaw, 
David MoWiUiamB, 
John Whyatt, 
a. H. Winder. 
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With the exception of the Messrs. Fielden, great manu- 
facturers, and Mr. Edmund Grundy, a gentleman of good 
fortune, retired from business, the council consisted prin- 
cipally of shopkeepers, with a few men of the working 
class, but they were men earnest in the cause they had 
undertaken to promote, and they were afterwards joined 
by persons of higher commercial standing. Mr. Wheeler, 
in his History of Manchester, says that the imion " never 
attained any influence," but ministers did not think so 
when they needed its services, and the enemies of reform 
did not think so when they felt its power, not of stimula- 
tion, but of repression, for disturbances with violence would 
to them have been very acceptable. 

The opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway 
was one of the events of 1830, which was not without its 
influence, in fiiture days, on the progress of public opinion. 
The anti-corn law agitation was wonderfully forwarded by 
quick railway travelling and the penny postage. Even in 
1830 the railway promoted the cause of reform. It was an 
innovation on the old ways of travelling, and a successM 
one ; and people thought that something like this achieve- 
ment in constructive and mechanical science might be 
effected in political science. It brought, besides, a little 
proprietary borough, which nobody had ever seen before, 
into fuU view. I recoUect when passing over it, for the 
first time, I said to a friend ; " Parliamentary reform must 
follow soon after the opening of this road. A million of 
persons will pass over it in the course of this year, and see 
that hitherto unseen Uttle village of Newton; and they 
must be convinced of the absurdity of its sending two 
members to parliament, whilst Manchester sends none." 

On Thursday, the 20th January, 1831, a meeting was 
held in the Town Hall, to consider the propriety of petition- 
ing for a reform of the representative system. It was called 
by 233 requisitionists, including many of the first merchants, 
manufacturers, and shopkeepers. The boroughreeve and 

B 3 
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Hxmstables had declined to call it, alleging the ^' excitement** 
that prevailed in the town and neighbourhood as their 
excuse ; their refusal, of course adding to the excitement. 
The use of the hall was, however, granted by the police 
commissioners, and it was filled with a most resp^table 
auditory. Ii&. Edward Baxter, who occupied the chair, 
inculcated the duty of eyery unrepresented locality standing 
forward, because, if they remained silent, it might be said 
that they were indifferent about their rights. Mr. Bichard 
Potter spoke at some length on the necessity of refcnrm, 
and adduced a niunber of instances of the misufficiency and 
the inequality of representation, and he quoted a statement 
that had been sent out 1^ me» showing that the parish of 
imrepresented Manchester contained as many inhaUtants 
as there were in 130 boroughs which returned 260 mem- 
bers, a majority of the English members in the House of 
Commons. Mr. J. Bhuttleworth made an eloquent and 
effectiye speech, in the course of which he said : " We are 
on the eve of a great — a radical change. No other change 
can be effected, other means have been tried in abimdance 
and found wanting. Our law books are encumbered with 
no less than about eighty statutes, regularly made and 
provided, as their preambles state, to secure and protect 
freedom of election, and to prevent bribery and ccnruption. 
And yet, in defiance of this multitude of laws, it is notorious 
that freedom of election has diminished, and bribery and 
corruption have increased. To continue patching and 
bolstering up the old system by additional laws, is, there- 
fore clearly vain and illusory. An entirely new system 
must be introduced. There is no other mode of redressing 
present grievances and averting ftiture. The House of 
Commons, as now constituted, is an assemblage in which 
the people, whose house it ought to be, have no power. 
The reform must be such as will return members who will 
have no interest in misgovemment ; members who will act 
for the benefit of the whole community, and not as hereto- 
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fore, for the exclusive benefit of themselTes, and borough- 
mongers — members who will no longer sacrifice the interests 
of the many to the interests of the few/' Mr. R. H. Greg 
showed that in the early periods of our parliamentary his- 
tOTy there was a much wider extension of the right of 
Yoting than there was now, and that a large measure of 
refonn would be no more than a return to ancient custom. 
Mr. Thomas Hopkins gaye some forcible illustrations of the 
inequality of representation, and of the excessively heavy 
pressure of taxation. I foUowed, and argued the necessity 
of tilte reform besi^ either wide, sweeping, and effectual, 
or such as wotdd give a guarantee of sudi tdtimate result. 
Mr. Detrosier, a very eloquent young man, who had sought 
and found knowledge under unusual difficulties, strongly 
advocated the rights of the many. Mr. Mark Philips said, 
that while unanimity was most desirable, he thought that 
reform would not be complete without the ballot ; and Mr. 
A. Kay urged the necessity of short parliaments. Mr. J. C. 
Dyer, who had become known and appreciated, made an 
able speech. In refer^ice to the ballot he said : — 

" He had the pleasure to receive, in France, a great many powerful 
proofis of its efficacy in OTertuming one of the most gross despotisms 
that ever afflicted the human race. The ballot, in the hands of only 
80,000 electors, overturned the power of the Bourbons. If these 
electors had had to vote openly, in the &ce of the baycmets of the 
soldiery, that tyranny would have been established, or the alternative 
would have been a most bloody revolution. The ballot accomplished 
the overthrow of that despotism quietly and effectually. In America 
(where Mr. Dyer was bom) he had witnessed the operation of the 
vote by ballot to a great extent, and at a most stormy time, when the 
effects of the first French revolution w^re dividing the world, and 
causing most nations to gird on the armour of war. The ballot was 
used without a single soldier requiring to be employed to preserve 
order ; and the electors did not fix their choice upon the low, igno- 
rant, or the violent, but on the most virtuous and talented men the 
nation possessed.*' 

On Monday, January 31st, a meeting was held in the 
Town Hall, Salford, Mr. William Hill, boroughreeve, in the 
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chair, to consider the propriety of petiticming that that town 
should be represented in parliament. The speakers were 
Mr. John Smith, Mr. Jerry Lees, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. W. 
Harvey, Mr. Joseph Broiherton, Mr. Lot GardzKer, and Mr. 
J. G. Frost. Besohitions were passed in £eiTonr of including 
the town, as a separate borough, in any measure that might 
be brought forward for parliamentary reform ; and an influ- 
ential committee, which afterwards succeeded in its object, 
was appointed to carry the resolutions into effect. 

Amidst the cheering hopes of reform, and the active 
demonstrations to secure it, there was much to throw 
gloom on the commencement of 1831. Two special com- 
missioners had been appointed to try the prisoners who 
had been apprehended during the rick-burning disturb- 
ances, not yet folly prevented. These commissions were 
opened at Winchester on the 20th, and at Beading on 
the 27th December, and proceeded to Wiltshire, Dorset- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, and other counties. The list of 
convictions and sentences is a melancholy one. On the 
9th of January, judgment of death was recorded against 
twenty-three prisoners, for the destruction of a paper 
machine in Buckinghamshire; in Dorset, on the 11th, 
against three, for extorting money, and two for robbery 5 
at Norwich, fifty-five prisoners were convicted of machine 
breaking and rioting; at Ipswich, three, for extorting 
money ; at Petworth, twenty-six for machine breaking and 
rioting ; at Gloucester, upwards of thirty ; at Oxford, twenty- 
nine ; and at Winchester, out of upwards of forty con- 
victed, six were left for execution. Four of these were 
afterwards respited; but two of them were executed on 
the 15th. At Salisbury, forty-four prisoners were con- 
victed, of whom two were executed on the 25th. Li the 
whole, upwards of eight himdred of the rioters were tried 
before the commission; and all of those who were con- 
victed, with the exception of the four cases mentioned, 
were sentenced to various terms of transportation and im- 
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prisonment. Sad commencement this for the year of hope. 
In the great manufacturing districts there was no rioting ; 
the people there better knew the causes of their distress. 
* Parliament was opened on the 3rd of February. On the 
first day of the session Earl Grey stated that *' ministers 
had succeeded in framing a measure which, they were 
persuaded, would prove efficient, without exceeding the 
boimds of that wise moderation with which such a measiure 
should be accompanied. Lord John Russell made a similar 
notification to the House of Commons. It was not imtil 
the 1st of March that the ministerial plan of reform was 
explained, the nation in the meantime waiting the dis* 
closure with great impatience. The measiure was quite as 
broad and effectiye as the people expected — broader than 
was expected by those who doubted whi^ sincerity and 
courage. My comment upon it was : — " Our readers know 
that we are advocates of the broadest possible sufi&age, of 
the annual exercise of the elective right, and of the pro- 
tection afforded to the electors by secret voting ; and that, 
consequently, no scheme of reform which does not embrace 
aU these points, can receive our imqualified approbation ; 
but we never allowed our wishes so &r to get the better of 
our judgment as to suppose that we should have a perfect 
system of representation all at once. We have looked 
forward to^ a prolonged contest, in which we should gain 
a little now, and a little then, and thus be enabled to take 
fresh ground, and to press forward tiU complete victory 
was obtained. We did not, of course, expect that even 
the most zealously reforming administration, considering 
the strength of adverse interests which would have to be 
enc^imtered, woidd venture to propose anything like a 
perfect scheme. We have it now before us, and though 
it falls fer short of what we demand, and what we believe 
we shall ultimately, and at no very distant period, obtain, 
it is a great deal better than we expected, and ministers 
have our most hearty thanks for it, and they shall have 
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our strenuoiiB support to carry it into effect, should the 
boroughmongers, as it is probable they will, force ihem to 
appeal to the country." I beHeye that such were the 
c^inions, throughout the country, of the class of persons 
who professed rational radicalism, as distinguished from 
the radicalism which would have all or nothing. 

After a debate which was prolonged for seven days, the 
motion for leave to bring in the biU was agreed to without 
a division. The utmost excitement, during this tardy pro- 
gress, was manifested in the country. On Wednesday, the 
9th of March, a meeting, to thank ministers, was held in 
the Town Hall, Manchester, called by the boroughreeve 
and constables — ^the first ihe^ had called on the subject of 
parliamwitTy reform — and many were present who never 
before had taken any part in the movement. But it had 
now the sanction of the whig administration, and, it was 
believed, of the whig aristocracy generally. Not many new 
speakers, however, had yet appeared. The chair having 
been taken by the boroughreeve, Mr. James Burt, the 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Bichard Potter, who drew a 
stnmg contrast between Mr. Peel's oppositiim to the dis- 
franchisement of votes in English rotten boroughs, and his 
former haste to disfranchise the whole of the Irish forty- 
shilling freeholders. Mr. E. Baxter asked whether, if the 
king had the power to confer seats, he would select the 
village of Newton or the great town of Manchester ? Mr. 
Mark Philips made a spirited speech, in which he called on 
the comity not to waste its power in a skirmish of out-posts, 
but to concentrate its strength and bear down upon the 
corruptionists in one united and overwhelming mass. Mr. 
John Shuttleworth spoke with great eloquence and effect. 
Mr. R. H. Ghreg said, contrasting Charles X and William 
rV, he had often heard of the revolutionary spirit of the 
people, but he thought those complaints might be retorted 
on the sovereigns. Mr. George Hadfield, an early and 
decided reformer, but who had not. taken much part in 
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public meetings, quoted Mr. Pitt's saying, that no honest 
man could be minister, iq his time, as the house was con- 
stituted, and said that its truth was as obvious now as it 
was then. The eloquent Detro^er again asserted the right 
of the over-taxed, com-law-oppressed poor to representa- 
tion. Mr. E. J. Loyd, one of the 1688 whigs, ex^Hressed 
his gratitude to the administration. Mr. James Wood, who 
afterwards recommended Mr. H. H. Birley as a fit member 
for Manchester, said he had travelled all night to have the 
pleasure of attending the meeting. Mr. Absalom Watkin 
spoke briefly but energetically. Mr. G. W. Wood, another 
1688 whig, said he heartily joined in the resolution of 
thanks to ministers. Mr. J. C. Dyer, Mr. Thomas Potter, 
and Mr. Alexander Kay spoke briefly but emphatically; 
and the vote of thanks was passed unanimously. 

A little ^nfiode in the proceedings showed the jealousy 
with which recent converts were received, when there was 
a belief that their conversion was with a view to future 
£Eivours firom the new constituencies. A motion had been 
made that the petition to the lords shoidd be presented by 
Earl Grey, and that to the commons by Lord Althorp. Mr. 
G. W. Wood said he woidd prefer its being presented by 
Lord Stanley and Mr. Wilson Patten, members for the 
coimty, who had been very attentive to the deputation sent 
to London to obtain the repeal of the calico-print duties. 
Some one asked if Mr. Patten was a reformer. Mr. Wood 
said he did not know; but it was desirable that he shoidd 
be one, and he hoped their confidence woidd make him one. 
Mr. Thomas Potter said it was a piece of great presumption 
in Mr. Wood to find fsLvlt with the arrangements of the 
committee. I protested against bribing any one with con- 
fidence before he had earned it. The time was coming 
when they would not need to bribe men to be reformers. 
The time was come when those who wished, like Mr. Wood, 
to be thought reformers, shoidd come forward and join the 
ranks of the reformers. To Lord Stanley, and Mr. Wood, 
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and Mr. Wood's junto the police commissioners owed their 
banishment from that hall. Mr. Wood attempted to reply, 
but the meeting would not permit him. Mr. Shuttleworth 
said he hoped the boroughreeye would allow nothing but 
explanation, for, otherwise, Mr. Wood would continue ad- 
dressing them imtil the sun set. Mr. Wood was at lei^th 
permitted to say that he gave an unqualified denial to Mr. 
Prentice's statement, to which Mr. Prentice said he could 
prove it, and that Lord John Russell had, some few years 
ago, been deceived by the committee of which Mr. Wood 
was a member into the belief that a £20 qualification would 
be acceptable to the people of Manchester. 

On the 14th of March the bill was read a first time. On 
the 20th the second reading was proposed, and carried by 
a majority of one, in the ifullest house ever known to have 
divided, the nimibers being, 302 for the motion, and 301 
against it. This narrow majority — this almost lost sanction 
of the house — increased the excitement of the country, 
which showed that the promised reform, or the mutilation 
of the " bill," would not be quietly submitted to. The 
obstructives, however, dared all the consequences. On the 
18th of April the house went into committee, when a 
motion was made by General Gascoyne to the effect, that 
the number of members for England and Wales ought not 
to be dimini s hed, and the house divided with a majority of 
eight against ministers. This was virtually to save a 
nimiber of the rotten boroughs, and to deny to Scotland 
and Ireland the increased proportion of members to which 
they were entitled. Ministers tendered their resignation to 
the king, but it was declined. On the Wednesday night, 
or rather on Thursday morning, they were again defeated, 
when Mr. Banks moved an adjournment, and obtained a 
majority of twenty -two, thus refiising to go into the 
question of supply which shoidd have occupied the house. 
The king was now appealed to, and he resolved to dissolve 
parliament. Miss Martineau gives a graphic account of the 
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86ene between his Majesty and Earl Grey, with one or two of 
his colleagues* *' He was yielding — ^had yielded — but with 
strong expressions of reluctance, when that reluctance was 
suddenly changed into alacrity by the news which was 
brought him of the tone used in the House of Lords about 
the impossibility of his actually dissolving parliament, xm" 
doubted as was his constitutional power to do so. * What ! 
Did they dare to meddle with his prerogatiTe ?' the king 
exclaimed ; he would presently show them what he could 
and woidd do. He had giyen his promise ; and now he 
would lose no time; he would go instantly— that very 
moment— 4md dissolye parliament. * As soon as the royal 
carriage could be got ready,' his ministers agreed. * Never 
mind the carriage — send for a hackney coach,' replied the 
king — a saying which spread oyer the kingdom, and much 
enhanced his popidarity for the moment.*' 

I was in London at the time, and had been told in the 
morning, by Mr. John Wopd, member for Preston, that 
the house woidd probably be dissolved that day. I had 
come from Jeremy Bentham's house, through St. James's 
Park, and through the Horse Guards, to see what might 
happen ; and there was the king on his way, with a guard 
of cavalry, riding wide of his carriage on each side, not 
preventing persons from coming close up to him. One 
rough sailor-looking man rushed to the side of the carriage, 
pulled off his hat, waved it round his head, and shouted, 
^' turn the rogues out your majesty," and his majesty had 
an air of determination on his countenance which declared 
that he meant as much, and without ceremony. In the 
midst of a hot wrangle in the House of Lords on the pre- 
rogative of the king, the sound of cannon announced his 
approach. There was a cry of " the king, the king." Lord 
Mansfield was, amidst the confusion, protesting against the 
conduct of ministers in '' conspiring together against the 
state, and of making the sovereign the instrument of his 
own destruction," when the king appeared, smd the com- 
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mons were summoned^ md drawn from an equally exciting 
scene in their own house. The ld3B^ begasi m a^ d^niffiBd 
and determined yoice, and ended thus : — ** I have come to 
meet you for the purpose of proroguing this parliament, 
with a view to its immediate dissolution. I have been 
induced to resort to this measure, for the pmrpose of ascer- 
taining the sense of my people in the circumstances of the 
coimtry, in the way in which it can most constitutionally 
and most authentically be expressed, on the expediency (d 
making such changes in the representation as circumstanees 
may appear to require, and which, founded npoa. the ac- 
knowledged principles of the constitution, may tend to 
uphold the just rights and prerogatires of the crown, and 
to giye seciuity to the liberties of the people. * * * 
In resolying to recur to the sense of my people, in the 
present circumstances of the eoimtry, I have been in- 
fluenced only by a parental anxiety for the contentment and 
haj^iness of my subjects, to promote which, I rely, with 
confidence on your continued and zealous assistance." A 
proclamation, declaring the dissolution of the parliament, 
appeared next day ; and the new writs were made return- 
able on the 14th of June. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

B£COLL£CTIOKS 01* JBBEMT BBKTHAM.— THE ATTTHOK^ft 
TBIAL FOB LIBEL. 

Mt visit to London, at this important crisiB, brought me 
into Mendly commmiication with a man whom I had long 
honoured. I had long held the name of Bentham in high 
veneration. His writings had been my political text books, 
and, as he had been an author nearly twenty years before I 
was bom, my first impressions of them were as precious 
legacies from the m^hty dead, rather than as the produc- 
tions of a cont^nporary. Wh»i I had taken my station in 
the ranks of those who were combatting for reform, and, 
as I believed had been instrumental in popularising some of 
his doctrines, and thereby rendering them, in my compa- 
ratively narrow sphere, the guiding principles of many 
ardent Mends of liberty, my fooling of reverence for the 
great apostle of reform did not wear off; for I heard of him 
as an aged recluse, occupying in usefol labours the short 
time that might still be allotted to him, after having lived 
a dozen years beyond the "few and evil" days which the 
Psalmist has assigned to man ; measuring out his remaining 
minutes in works for the promotion of " the greatest hap- 
piness ;" seeing none but men, who, from their talents or 
istation, were likely to carry his principles into practical 
operation ; and never stirring beyond his threshold but to 
take his accustomed circumgyrations in a garden which had 
been Milton's, and therefore, in itself, an object exciting 
elevated and spirit-stirring associations in the mind of every 
admirer of high intellect and lover of freedom. With 
such an estimation of Bentham, and not daring to hope that 
I should* ever be admitted to any communication with the 
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venerable jurist, it may be imagined with what exultatioii 
I read on l^e title-page of a book sent me (the first Tolume 
of his Constitutional Code) my own name neatly inscribed, 
with the addition of '' from Jeremy Bentham. Q. S. P. 
11th of April, 1831/* I know not if any lover ever read 
with more delight the first epistle from his mistress than 
I did the note accompanying the present, in which I fomid 
myself recognised as a fellow-labourer with him '' in the 
field of parliamentary reform — ^in the vineyard of law re- 
form — ^in the field of veracity and justice/' As I had to be 
in London in a week or ten days, I delayed to answer 
certain queries he had put to me, in the hope that, should 
I find no friend having the privilege of admission to the 
venerable jurist, I might have the greater chance of being 
allowed a minute or two in his presence. Colonel Thompson 
and Dr. Bowring, from whom I could ask for an introduc- 
tion, were both absent. In this difficulty I put a bold face 
upon the matter, went right off to Queen-square Place, 
pulled the bell, my heart palpitating the while, and pre- 
sented my card. I was not kept long in suspense. The 
servant returning almost inmiediately, said Mr. Bentham 
woidd be with me in a few minutes. 

The walls of the room into which I was shown were 
covered with a dark-coloured Indian paper, seemingly as 
ancient as its owner, with strange birds of the size of phea- 
sants, represented as seated on the branches of vine-like 
stems, with leaves anonymous to the botanist, and fiowers 
as yet nondescript. The chairs and a large book-case were 
of the same date, dark and massive, and on a table stood 
a noble bust, inscribed a Jebemie Bentham, P. J. David, 
with the motto, '' pIiTtbimobtjm maxima felicitas." 
Amongst the newspapers that lay upon the table was one 
in French, printed at New Orleans, containing a notice of 
the adoption of some of Bentham's '' Codifications " by one 
of the South American republics, and I was deep in the 
middle of this when the door opened and the venerable 
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sage, bis long silrery hair hanging down on his shoulders, 
and his fine features, still fresh and florid, beaming with 
benevolence, appeared before me. All doubt about the 
nature of my reception was at once dispelled, for he ap- 
proached me holding out both hands and exclaiming, '' Ah, 
I am glad, very glad to see you. I expected you to write, 
but I am much better pleased that you have come to see 
me." After a short conversation he invited me to accom- 
pany him in his daily walk round the garden, and there I 
accommodated my pace to his quick short shuffle, and we 
held converse on the promotion of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. It was enough to walk in the 
garden of the patriot poet with the patriot jurist, but I felt 
it as an additional gratification that I was enabled to teU 
him I had good reason to believe that an ancestor of my 
own, the right-hand man of Lockhart, the parliamentary 
general, had there often discoursed with the author of the 
Defermo pro Populo, When I conceived that I was about to 
take my leave, probably for ever, of the aged reformer, at 
the little gate that opened into St. James's Park, he said, 
'' You must not leave London without having a social chat 
with me," and invited me to dine with him next day. A 
" social chat " with Bentham ! To fill up the measure of 
that day's enjoyment, I had not been five minutes absent 
from him before I saw the king hurrying down to the 
House of Lords to do that which never English sovereign 
had done before — ^to dissolve a parliament because it was 
adverse to reform. It seemed to me that the seed had been 
sown in good ground and that it was bringing forth fruit 
abundantly. If in the reign of that sovereign the produce 
was thirty-fold, may it be a himdred-fold in the reign of 
our youthfrd Queen ! 

Half-past seven o'clock next evening found me sitting at 
a neatly set out and rechercM dinner in Bentham's library, 
the single French lamp shedding its broad light on the 
table, but leaving the books which lined the walls in a 
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darkness visiUe. We sat on a platform raised about three 
fe^ fixnn the floor, and extending to within about three 
feet of the wall on each side. The space between the floor 
and the platform I found was intended as a well to contain 
hot air — a Russian mode of heating apartments, recom- 
mended by Bentham's brother. Sir Samuel. The conversa- 
tion of my host was light and playful, but full of vigour, 
beautifully combining the wisdom of the sage and the sim- 
plicity and gaiety of the child. I expressed the pleasure 1 
felt in observing that advanced years had not impaired his 
cheerfulness. " Sir," said he, " I cultivate cheerfulness as 
a habit. Besides, I have the consciousness of having for 
sixty years endeavoured to promoite the happiness of my 
fellow men, and why should I be otherwne l&aa dteerfiil ?" 
The period <^ my visit was one of high hope. A great 
principle had been asserted, and all believed that it was 
soon to be carried eflectnaOy into practice. The nation 
exulted in the expectation of a great reform of the repre- 
sentative system, and already were m^'s minds directed to 
the means of securing the fruits of that onward movement, 
and the character of many who were likely to take a 
prominent part in the subsequent contests was strict^ 
scrutinized. Bentham, at eighty-two, had the confiding 
faith of a lad of sixteen, and unreservedly spoke of all of 
whom I asked his opinion, either as leading statesmen or 
as the probable representatives of new or reforme4 con- 
stituencies. Of one distinguished by great and versatile 
talent, he said : — " I never knew whether he was in jest 
or earnest. He comes here and tells me he has come to sit 
at the feet of Gamaliel and imbibe wisdom from my la^ 
but when I begin to show him that his projected legal 
reforms have no simplicity or breadth of principle, he 
suddenly discovers that it is time to go away to dine with 
my lord this or my lady that, and I see no more of him for 
a month, when he comes again with the same story that he 
is seeking wisdom from the Gamaliel of the law, and again 
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he Funs away so soon as I begin to show that his refonns 
are only poor palliatiyes of a system essentially bad." Of 
a prominent member of the commons he said :^'' I think 
he confounds low-priced goyemment with cheap goyem- 
ment. What we want is good goyemment. Howeyer, he 
does his part by endeayouring to cut off the springs of cor- 
ruption." 

We talked miK^h of his Mend, Dr. Bowring. He said it 
was a great mistake to suppose that Bowring's literatmre 
unfitted him for practical business, for he was well ac- 
quainted with all the bearings of commerce, and there was 
not a man in the kingdom mote able to simplify and metho- 
dise the public accounts, tiie complexity of which seemed 
purposely contriyed to conceal firauds and keep the country 
%norant of its frnancial condition. " You," said he, '* are 
practically acquainted with trade, and you shall judge of 
his knowledge c^ it. Here is a pamphlet written by him 
seyeral years ago, from some yery meagre notes of mine. 
Pray g^bnce your eyes oyer it while I take a littie exercise." 
I found the work contained a yery lucid yiew of our com- 
mercial relations with Spain, and that the doctrines of firee- 
trade were yindicated with statesman-like ability. When 
I had finished my reading I looked around for my yenerable 
host, but he had disappeared. My attention, howeyer, was 
directed to something white, waying backwards and for- 
wards in the dark space between the raised platform on 
which I sat and the book shelyes. It was the silyer hair of 
the octogenerian, who, haying poised himself on both 
hands and lifted up his feet, was swaying his body with all 
the yigour of one of the pupils in his own gymnastic school. 
This was his eyening's exercise, as the walk round Milton's 
garden was his exercise of the morning. 

Our conyersation resumed, we went back to the days of 
the " Club," Dr. Johnson's corn-law tract being the train 
of association. Bentham had dined with some of the fra- 
ternity one day, and obserying that Boswell had made some 
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excuse to go back to the dining room when the party were 
on their way to the drawing room, and haying some sus- 
picion that the excuse was not the real <me, he tbmed back 
and wickedly detected BosweU in the act of swallowing 
glassful after glassful, hastily poured out from the bottoms 
of the decanters, of sundry varieties of wine that stood cm 
the table, xmder the influence of which, when lie joined the 
ladies, the biographer of Johnson became a^ eloquent, as, 
according to his own account, he had ey^ been, under 
similar influence, in the presence of the Duchess of Argyle. 
1 amused Bentham by telling him how Boswell's letther on 
one occasion had combined frugality with generosity. My 
great-xmcle had been tutor to James, and Lord Auchinleck, 
more Scotorum, had rewarded him with a kirk, a cheap 
way of repaying family obligation. When my relative was 
about to be married, the old whig lord was told by one of 
his friends that he ought to make the minister a present of 
some place, but xmwilling to lay out money, he took a 
dozen silver spoons from the family store, with the frunily 
initials upon them, and had the tail of the b altered, so as 
to convert it into a tolerably decent b, the initial of his 
son's instructor, and these with half a dozen small mugs 
of the same metal, and similarly re-^inscribed, were presented 
in form. The plate is now in possession of my brother, 
and the alteration is very obvious. 

Bentham had never any sympathy with the politicians 
who were active from other motives than those which arose 
from an enlightened benevolence, and therefore, he did not 
like Home Tooke. *' John Home,*' said he, *' was present 
one day where I was at dinner, and his amusement was in 
teazing two American gentlemen by sarcasms on their 
country, conveyed not so broadly as to justify their show* 
ing any resentment, but obviously giving them pain. I 
cannot understand how any man can have pleasure in giving 
paiu to another." Nor could he, for, both from natural 
disposition and principle, no man was more attentive to the 
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amenities of life than Bentham. He cultivated benevolence 
as he did cheerfulness. 

A Mend who held Bentham in great yeneration was with 
me in London, and when I left him in the evening had 
earnestly and solemnly conjured me, by the remembrance of 
a twenty years' friendship, that I should procure him some- 
thing from Bentham, were it even his smallest pamphlet, 
with his hand-writing in it. I had teazed my firiend 
a little, saying that I could not presume to take such a 
liberty with a man so much beyond my intellectual rank ; 
and, half angry at my affected Bastidiousness, he muttered 
something about Scotch coldness and caution. I laughingly 
told Bentham of this, and taking down one of his volumes, 
he careftiUy selected the best of his pens and said, " I know 
him as a good friend of liberty, and as usefrdly engaged in 
making good books cheap;'' and I delighted my fHend 
next morning, after maliciously keeping him some time in 
suspense, by showing him the book and the careftdly 
and neatly written inscription — " John Childs, Esq., from 
Jeremy Bentham." 

From the subject of instruction of the young, which 
was introduced by the presentation of a little tract I had 
published on schools for infants, we went by a natural 
transition to the instruction of nations. Bentham had been 
reading Kotzebue's strictures on the conduct of the mis- 
sionaries in the South Sea Islands, and he expressed his 
fears that the inhabitants had only exchanged one abject 
superstition for another, and that no advance would be 
made in civilization imder the usurped dominion of ignorant 
hematics. I thought it but justice to remove fit)m the mind 
of such a man his misapprehension of the character of the 
enlightened and devoted missionaries, who had made Chris- 
tianity the precursor of a rapid civilization ; and I told him 
of the cessation of human sacrifices and infanticide, the 
institution of marriage, the appointment of magistrates by 
the voice of the people, the adoption of a limple code of 
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laws— sucli as he himself might haye recommended, the 
establishment of a printing press, the encouragement of 
agriculture, and the introduction of commerce and the 
useM arts. He was exceedingly interested with the detail, 
and learning that my authority was Mr. ElHs's book, he 
called his secretary, a young gentleman whom he addressed 
with the affectionate kindness of a father, and requested 
him to purchase it for him in the morning. It was now 
half-past twelve, and I took my leave of the venerable old 
man, with a bimdle of his books which he had presented 
to me, having first received a cordial invitation to visit him 
whenever I came to London. " My time," said he, " is but 
short, and I cannot have many opportunities of seeing you." 
I saw him only once again. The oil was &st wasting in 
the lamp which had burned so long and so brightly. He 
died on the day before the Reform Bill passed, and he knew 
that it was to pass. 

Before my return home a " true bill " for libel was found 
against me, at our quarter sessions. I procured a copy of 
the indictment, and learned that I, "Archibald Prentice, 
late of Manchester, labourer," being a person of a wicked 
disposition, and instigated by the devil, had, with force and 
arms, printed, and caused to be printed, published, and 
caused to be published, certain Mse, scandalous, and maH- 
cious things, therein set forth, of and concerning one John 
Grimshaw, commonly called Capt. Grimshaw. What I had 
said was as true as holy writ, but, according to judge-made 
law, no doubt a libel. I had said he had been accustomed 
to give indecent toasts at public dinners, and everybody 
knew that he had. I resolved to deny the tenability of an 
indictment calling upon the jury, upon their oaths, without 
other evidence than proof of publication, to find that I was 
guilty of the malice and falsehood charged; but having 
some fEiint recollection of having seen something in print 
by Bentham upon the law of libel, I sent Dr. Bowring a 
copy of the indictment, begging him to lay it before his 
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illustrious friend, and to ask him what course I ought to 
pursue. In the course of a few days I received a pamphlet 
published by him in 1817, denying the tenability of such 
indictments. In a few days more he sent me an examination 
of the indictment, exposing its absurdities and £Edsehoods, 
and arguing that a jury could not, without perjury, find 
that to be Mse which was not proyed to be &,lse. I was of 
course delighted with haying a corroboration of my opinion 
from such a quarter ; and as it was not likely that I should 
find a lawyer bold enough to set the dicta of the courts at 
defiance, I determined to imdertake my own defence. The 
trial came on at the Manchester quarter sessions, Jidy 14th, 
and it became my turn to address the jury. I arose, not 
without some embarrassment, for it was a new scene to 
me, and there were fine and imprisonment, at the mercy of 
the court which I was defying, if I failed. But there was 
something in the noyelty of the argument, and the plainness 
and earnestness with which it was offered, that strongly 
arrested the attention of the jury. In the indictment I had 
been called a labourer, and I said, in the words of Bentham : 
*' Yes ! a labourer I am in a certain sense, and I glory in so 
being. A labourer I am, and a labourer I have long been, 
in the field of parliamentary reform; and for my labour 
in that field, rather than from any injury to Captain Grim- 
shaw, I suspect I owe my appearance before you to-day. 
A labourer I am, as you see and hear, in the yineyard of 
law reform — ^in the field of yeracity and justice." I had 
been charged, in the indictment, with malice and fidsehood, 
and I asked the jury : " Can you, upon your oaths, declare 
that to be &lse, of the falsehood of which you haye not one 
particle of eyidence, and the truth of which you shall hear 
me offer to proye ? Will you, on your oaths, declare that I 
haye published^ false libel? I know that you will not. 
I cannot imagine the possibility of there beiug, amongst 
twelye respectable and intelligent men, one who would 
upon his oath declare that to be &lse, of the falsehood of 

8 2 
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which there is not only no evidence, but not the pretence 
of evidence, while of its truth evidence is tendered and 
refused." I went on to examine count after count of the 
indictment : " Count the fifth is the same as count the first 
and fourth, but with this very remarkable difference, that 
the word '£ELlse* is omitted. True or ^dse as the libel 
might prove, here is a trap laid for you to convict me. The 
indictment-drawing attorney has anticipated my objection, 
though the learned counsel has not. He has contemplated 
the possibility of an honest jury being unwilling to declare 
that to be Mse which, for anything he knew to the contrary, 
might be as true as holy writ. But ' vaulting cunning doth 
o'erleap itself.* Tlie very leaving out of the charge of 
Msehood is an express acknowledgment that the charge 
itself is false. Here you have them demanding of you that 
you shall punish me for speaking the truth : and will you 
forget the ancient law of the land, and so confound the 
distinctions between right and wrong as to expose me to 
the same punishment for speaking the truth as would be 
awarded to me if I had been guilty of the most atrocious 
falsehoods." I asked the chairman, Mr. Norris, if I might 
be allowed to prove the truth of what I had asserted con- 
cerning Grimshaw. 

" The Chaieman. — Certainly not. 

" Mr. Prentice. — I have witnesses in court to prove the whole of 
what I have asserted ; but I am not allowed to call them. But my 
case is complete without them. A man who is charged with an 
offence in a court of justice is not called to prove the fiilsehood of 
the charge. It must be brought home to him by evidence. If there 
is not proof against him there is nothing for him to rebut, and the 
charge falls to the ground, as this must.** 

I went on to say that even had I charged Grimshaw with 
the utmost wickedness that human nature can reach : 
'< even, in such a case, I should have been entitled to a 
verdict of not guilty, for you could not have subscribed to 
all that is contained in this indictment; and, as I said 
before, if a criminal escaped in consequence of your 
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sentence of acquittal, the fitult would not lie with you, 
but with the blunderer who crammed his indictment with 
statements unsupported by proof/' And thus I went on, 
for an hour, repeating, in a yariety of forms, nearly the 
same things, and concluded by saying : — 

" 6(entlemeii, I deny that I haye written any libel on Captain 
Ghriinshaw that calls for punishment ; but if I had, dare you, upon 
your oaths, declare it to be either a fetlse or malicious libel, -without 
one partide of proof either of fedsehood or malice, and not only 
without proo( but in the fikce of my offer to prove the contrary ? I 
speak boldly, gentlemen — ^you cannot. As Aonegt men you cannot. 
As ChrUHa/My rererencing the sacred oath you haye taken, YOV 
DABE irOT. I haye not appealed to your passions, gentlemen, but I 
do appeal to your imderstandings, which are mocked by this in- 
dictment — and I do appeal to your consciences, which are insulted 
by this indictment, and I call upon you to regard your yerdict not as 
a matter between the lawyers and you, but as matter between you and 
your QoD, — and to give such decision as you shi^ answer for in the 
•flpreat day of judgment, in that court where it will be in vain to plead 
imgtom as an excuse for the YioiATioir of ak oath." 

The chairman of the sessions had the usual reply in such 
cases : — " The law says if any one personates or writes for 
publication, concerning any indiyidual or individuals, that 
which has a tendency to bring any person into hatred or 
contempt, such writing or personation is a libel ; whether 
the writer intended it should have that effect or not, still it 
is a libel, and, being so, the law presumes that it is Mse ; 
and the inference is also that it is malicious, and the law 
presumes that it is both malicious and scandalous so to bring 
any one into contempt. A libel, haying a tendency to 
excite to a breach of the peace, was said to be against the 
peace of the king ; and it was a customary thing ^ therefore, 
to say it was done with force and arms.^ 

Immediately after the chairman had concluded his charge, 
a little after seven o'clock in the evening, the trial having 
lasted two hours, the jury requested permission to retire 
for the purpose of considering their verdict ; and after one 
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of the police-officers had been sworn in charge of them, 
they were conducted to the grand jury room, there to. 
remain without food, fire, or candle, till they agreed upon 
their verdict. The coxui; sat still for two hours without 
calling any other case. At nine o'clock there being no 
tidings of the jury, the chairman sent for them, and asked 
them if there was any probability of their soon coming to 
an agreement ? The foreman very emphatically said they 
were not likely, and they were then sent again into their 
room, and the court was adjourned to Mr. Norris's house, 
where he said he would receive the verdict at any hour of 
the night. I remained at Mr. John Whyatt's, in Bridge- 
street, expecting, throughout the whole of the night, to be 
called on to accompany the jury to Mr. Norris's house ; 
but hour after hour rolled on, and still the jury remained. 
At six in the morning we went to look up to the windows 
of the grand jury room where they were in durance, but 
still there was no indication of movement. The court 
opened at nine next morning, and still the jury were 
locked up. An appeal case was entered upon and con- 
cluded without any tidings from them. At a quarter to 
eleven, ffteen hours and a half from the time they had 
retired, Mr. Brandt rose, and said, that after the long 
period the jury had been locked up, he was willing to 
prevent their suffering any further confinement, and would 
consent to their being discharged if they were still unable 
to agree. The Chairman : " Do you consent to this arrange- 
ment, Mr. Prentice ?" I said, " I do, most willingly. I 
have no desre to prolong their captivity." The jury were 
th^i called in, and on saying that they still were unable to 
agree, they were told of the arrangement, and discharged. 

It was afterwards stated by some of the jurymen that 
TEN of their number decided on a verdict of "not guilty" 
in a few minutes after they retired. The foreman, they 
said, was for a verdict of guilty, and that another joined 
him, on condition that if the verdict were "guilty," it 
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should be accompanied by a declaration that the falsehood 
had not been proved. The ten, however, were inflexible. 
One of them had laid himself down, at full length on the 
table. Another asked him, " Hast thou a bowster (bolster) 
there ?" The reply was : " No, I have no bowster but the 
bowster of God's truth and justice, and I winno' bring in 
this man guilty.'* Another, who had lost his right arm in 
his youth, held up the other and said : " I wiU gnaw the 
flesh from the bones of this one arm before I find him 
guilty." They had all found the sensation of thirst very 
painfully, and when daylight came they looked out wish- 
ftdly upon the Lrwell flowing past, black as ink, thinking 
it was a great pity that so much good water should run to 
waste whilst they were so dry ! Here are their names : — 

C^rge Jackson, foreman ^... Salford 

WUUam Dixon , Do, 

Thomas Bainbridge : Da 

John Fletcher Wuerdle and Wardle. 

WiUiam Orossley Todmorden. 

William Scholfield Do. 

Bobert Barker Tottington. 

Richard Howarth Do. 

Thomas Elton Do. 

John Wilde - Do. 

Edmund Pickup Do. 

John Priestley * Do. 

Many of the London papers reported and commented 
upon the trial. The Examiner paid me the compliment of 
attributing, from internal evidence, but erroneously, a 
particular part of my speech to the pen of Bentham. 
Cobbett, who had been tried a week before, and escaped 
the conviction that was earnestly desired, expressed him- 
self exultingly at this another triimiph over the judge- 
made law of libel. I had written to Bentham, asking him 
to felicitate me on the result, and the following was his 
reply; which will be found also in Bowring's Memoks 
of the Jurist's Life : — 
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*< Qoeen's Sqnora Fkoe, Wfiitodnster, July 2l8t, 18^^ 
Deab Sib, — ^Yes ; I do felidtate you ; I felicitate the honeet and 
inteUigent jurymen, I felicitate the countiy in general, I felicitato 
myself^ on this your yirtoal acquittal I say the country in general i 
for further, much further than to the deliyeranoe of one innocent 
man from the persecution under which he was suffering, do I look 
for the benefit capable of resulting from this erent. It not only 
always has been, but will now be yery extenaiyely seen to be^ in ti&e 
power, not merely of any jury, but of any one man in any jiiiy» to 
effect no inconsiderable progress in the career of law refivm. For 
producing an effect so eminently desirable, a yeiy few Jnriaii and 
thence a yery few indiyiduals, one in each jury, will suffice. Choosing 
for the experiment those cases in which the acquittal^ though of a 
person by whom the offence has reaify been committedy will be pro- 
ductiye oi least eyil to the public (and many are the pases in which 
it would not be productiye of any eyil at aU) ; TT!^"g this dioice^ 
and declaring that the acquittal had no other cause than their deter- 
mination not to join with the judges and ihsar partners in iniquity, 
in the contamination of the public morals, by the utterance of such a 
tissue of solemn and pernicious &lsehoods, it will be in the power of 
this small number of indiyiduals to compel those cm whom it depends 
to clear aU instruments of accusation from the greater part of that 
mass of pickpocket lies and absurdities with which they haye hitherto 
been loaded. This may a small number of the loyers of jusiiee do; 
and thus doing, they will thus paye the way Ibr ih.e establishment of 
that all-comprehensiye plan of law reform to the organization of 
which nearer three-quarters than half a century of my life has been 
deyoted. And here, sir, you haye before you my ground for self- 
felicitation. 

" The course which I am thus using my endearours to recommend 
to jurymen is no other than that which I myself would take were I 
in their place. In former days it happened to me to be summoned 
to serye upon juries of both kinds, grand and spedaL Haying 
receiyed from nature the experienced feculty of remaining without 
food for seyeral days without much inconyenience, it would haye been 
in my power in tiie situation of juryman to command the yerdict ; 
and if so disposed, in the situation of member of a petty jury, spe- 
cial or common, to giye or sell impunity for any crime at pleasure 
not to speak of the giying to one man the property, to any amount 
of any other. With what feelings and what yiews I figured to 
myself this power in some hands, I leaye you to imagine. On the 
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pai|^aular occasioiis then in qneetion, I saw no proipeot of rendering 
to my country in a jury box seryioe to so great an amount as it 
seemed to me I could render, and was actually rendering in my 
closet, and thence it was that the inyitation never experienced my 
acceptance. 

" * Of a bad baigain make the best,' says one of our old saws, nor 
that the least instruotiYe one. Under the rotten and anti-popular 
constitution, for the change of which into a soimd and popular one 
all eyes are looking with such intense anxiety, the main use of juries, 
as <U present constituted, is, in my yiew of the matter, the veto which 
the institution giyes to the people upon laws — ^upon bad laws in 
general, and in particular upon all thosei in which the oligarchy by 
whom we are plundered and oppressed haye a special sinister interest. 

" On a cursory glance, it does not seem to me that you had reason 
to complain, either of the learned gentleman who led as coimsel 
against you, or of the other learned gentleman whi^Oii this occasion 
officiated as judge. Thus the law is, says the judge ; and in saying 
it, says what is but too true. Thus the law is — ^that is the spurious, 
judge-made law — substituted to legislature-made law and to parlia- 
ment-made law, and in this consists the grieyonoe. 

'* As to the learned counsel, * Mischief is capable of being done,' 
says he, *by taunting men with offences which they have reaUy 
committed.' In this (though it would not come up to his purpose 
by warranting the jury to tell the Hes in question) there is imques- 
tionable i^ruth, and it presents a real demand for regulation. Such 
regulation my penal code would accordingly giye ; but of judge-made 
law (if to the tissue of irregularities which haye no words belonging 
to them the name of Icbiio must be misapplied), one of the eyil pro- 
perties is, that by it no regulation of anything can be made. 

"It is with no smaU satis&ction and admiration that I have 
observed the abOity with which you turned to account the materiab 
with which I had the pleasure of furnishing you, and the important 
additions which you made to them. 

" Dear sir, yours sincerely, 

" Jebbmy Bentham." 

" Archibald Prentice, Esq., Manchester." 

" P.S. My advice to jurymen is plain and unmisunderstandable, 
and nothing can be easier than to follow it. Examine the indictment, 
and if in any part there be any assertion that is either notopously 
fedse or not proved to be true, do not join in declaring it to be true, 
but say « Not auilty.' " 

s 3 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE DELEGATE FABLIAMENT. 

Fob once, there was an " appeal to the country;" all other 
so-named appeals, in our modem history, had been to the 
rotten boroughs and the close counties. The popular will 
bore almost imiversal sway. The election cry was " The 
bm, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill" — ^the meaning 
of the latter condition being *' nothing less than the bill." 
The conviction • had spread amongst the enemies of reform 
that, if there was not change to the extent promised, reform 
to a much greater extent would be imperatively demanded. 
They yielded to what seemed to be an inevitable necessity ; 
and the curious spectacle was exhibited of rotten boroughs 
sending delegates to vote for their own disfranchisement. A 
stand was made in the universities, and in boroughs where 
the tory aristocracy had unlimited power; but wherever 
there was more than a mere shadow of representation, men 
were elected whose sole pledge was that they should pass 
the bill. There was to be a convention of 1831, as there 
had been a convention in 1688 — a convention, not to alter 
the succession to the throne, but to secure the representative 
rights of the people — ^not by a perfect and final measure, 
but by one containing the elements that woidd produce 
further and more theoretically perfect reforms, without the 
necessity of further fierce agitation. The coimties'generaUy 
sent pledged delegates. In Lancashire no tory dared to 
offer himself to the electors, and Mr. Stanley (now Lord 
Stanley) and Mr. Heywood, of Manchester (now Sir Ben- 
jamin Heywood), were elected by acclamation. 

The delegate parliament met on the 24th of June ; on 
the 25th the Reform Bill was again introduced, on the 26th 
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it ^as read a first time, and on the 4tli of July the second 
reading was moved. A three days' debate followed, and 
on the division ministers had a majority of one hundred 
and thirty-six. Long and tedious delay took place in com- 
mittee, the tories yielding only inch by inch, taking up 
firesh ground whenever driven from their position, and it 
was not until the 22nd of September that the bill passed the 
lower house ; the country looking on quietly and confident 
as to the result, but prepared for instant action should any 
imforeseen obstruction arise. Many meetmgs, however, 
took place to prove to the House of Lords that there was 
no relaxation in the desire for fair representation. 

On that 22nd of September a meeting was held in the 
Town Hall, Manchester, Mr. James Burt, the boroughreeve, 
in the chair. Mr. Eichard Potter took the lead. " It had 
been said that the ardour for reform had abated, and this 
was one reason for holding the meeting, that it might be 
shown that the people were stiQ animated with the same 
determined resolution which had been manifested through- 
out the long-protracted contest." Mr. M. Philips followed, 
and said, that misrepresentations of the state of public 
opinion might be expected from men whose selfish interests 
or whose want of principle prompted them to advocate the 
continuance of a system under which they had themselves 
fatted on the public plunder. A somewhat turbulent 
person, named Ashmore, a weaver— one of a class of men 
who, whether they were honest or not, were doing the 
work of the obstructives as earnestly as if they had been 
well paid for it — ^here rose and asserted that there had been 
a great alteration in public opinion about the bOl, which, 
however, bad as it was, he would accept as a stepping-stone 
for more. A working man, named Thomas Johnson, fol- 
lowed, who declared his conviction that the bill would be 
advantageous to the working classes, for which declaration 
he was hissed by Ashmore' s small party. Mr. Thomas 
Heywood said that there was no evidence to show that the 
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reformers of May and June were not reformers in Septem* 
ber, and expressed his aversion to the corn-law, to repeal 
which would be the first duty of a reformed parliament. 
Mr. John Shuttleworth then addressed the meeting in a 
most effective speech, in which he asserted that it was an 
imperative and most solemn duty, on the part of the minis- 
ter, by advising an exercise of the king's prerogative, and 
by the creation of the necessary number of peers, how large 
soever that nimiber might be, to carry the measure safely 
through the House of Lords. Mr. Jeremiah Lloyd said that 
the delay in forwarding the bill had had one good effect — ^it 
had shown that the demand for it was not from temporary 
excitement, but enduring conviction. Mr. R. H. Greg 
expressed his conviction that the lords would pass the bill, 
for they must be aware that its rejection would be attended 
with most disastrous consequences. Mr. James "Whittle 
and Mr. Thomas Harbottle supported the petition that had 
been proposed. Mr. J. C. Dyer, in a short and pithy 
speech, denied the right of the lords to interfere in the 
constitution of the other house, which ought to represent 
the people. Mr. G. Humphreys, in a first appearance before 
the public, ably asserted the justice of the measure about 
to be submitted to the House of Lords. Mr. G. Hadfield 
characterized the bill as a confirmation of the revolution of 
1688, by the admission of the people to the power intended 
for them, but which they did not obtain, from the want, at 
that time, of a knowledge of the principles of representation. 
After short speeches from Mr. G. H. Winder, Mr. E. Baxter, 
Mr. J. C. Walker, Mr. Thomas Potter, and myself, the 
meeting closed with three tremendous cheers for reform. 
A numerous and equally enthusiastic meeting was held in 
Salford on the following week. 

The second reading of the Reform Bill was moved in the 
House of Lords on the 3rd of October. At a late hour 
Lord Whamcliffe moved an amendment, " that the bill be 
read a second time that day six months," and the debate 
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was adjoomed till next day, and from daj to day, until, at 
four o'clock in the morning of the 7th, Earl Grey rose to 
reply. He concluded his address by saying : '' If your lord- 
ships throw out the bill, it will rest with myself and my 
conscience how I shall shape my future conduct. But I will 
not abandon the heloi of af^rs so long as I can be useful 
to my king or my country." On the anxiously-expected 
diyisi(m there appeared, contents 158, non-contents 199, 
being a majority of forty-one against the bill, twenty-one 
of the number being contributed by the bench of bishops. 
To soften the disappointment to the country — ^perhaps to 
ayoid the consequences to themselves — ^many of the oppo- 
nents of the bill expressed their conyiction that the time 
was come when some reform — "safe" and "gradual" — 
ought to take place ; and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on behalf of himself and the right reyerend bench, said, 
" he was so thoroughly sensible that some reform was neces- 
sary, that to a temperate and safe reform he would offer no 
objections. He could not help indulging a hope that the 
discussions of that eyening would lead to the introduction 
of such a measure as would ensure the union of men of all 
parties." There was no Mth in such professions — ^no Mth 
in reform from such sources. The conviction had been 
growing up, during the long-protracted discussions, that 
the measure, instead of going too ^, had not gone hr 
enough ; and a new and fiercer agitation was commenced : 

" The coimtry pours amain. 
The spirit of our ancestors is up, — 
The spirit of the free ! And with a voice 
That breathes success, they all demand reform." 

Early on the morning of Monday the 10th, it was gene- 
rally known throughout Manchester that active measures 
were in operation for convening a public meeting, and in 
the course of the day a notice from the municipal autho- 
rities, in compliance with a requisition signed by upwards 
of four hundred merchants, and other inhabitants, was 
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issued, inyitdng the inhabitants to assemble on Wednesday, 
in the Riding School, Lower Mosley-street, " to consider 
the propriety of presenting a dutifdl and loyal address to 
his majesty, at this alarming crisis, for the purpose oi 
assuring him of their devotion to his person, and of theii 
unshaken determination to give to hll majesty, and hi^ 
present government, all the support in their power ; anc 
also of imploring his majesty to take such decisive con- 
stitutional proceedings as shall counteract the pernicious 
consequences which may result from the rejection of the 
Reform BDl by the House of Lords, secure the passing oi 
that important measure into a law, and thus preserve the 
peace, and secure the future welfiare of the coimtry." At 
the hour appointed the street was filled with people who, 
the moment the door was opened, completely filled the 
place, to the number of four thousand, leaving thousands 
more outside clamouring for adjournment. A vain attempt 
was made to proceed with business, but the cries for 
adjournment were overpowering. At length it was agreed 
that the meeting should be held in Camp Field, to which 
the whole assemblage proceeded, swelling as it went, until 
the number congregated amounted to at least a hundred 
thousand, exceeding, by forty thousand, the number met 
on St. Peter's Field on the 16th of August, 1819. The 
boroughreeve having declined presiding at an open-air 
meeting, Mr. Thomas Potter, now beginning to take that 
active part in public business which he pursued during the 
remainder of his most usefiil life, was called to the chair 
and received with tremendous cheers. He briefly addressed 
the meeting, and called on the brother of the county mem- 
ber, to move the first resolution. Mr. Heywood spoke in 
a low tone of voice, with some hesitation, and was badly 
heard ; and it became obvious that there would be a demand 
for resolutions more in accordance with the fierce temper of 
the disappointed multitude than those which were to be 
proposed. Mr. Shuttleworth's better voice and more 
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assured tone made him well heard over the greater part of 
the meeting, and much of what he said was enthusiastically 
cheered, but his allusion to the necessity of creating an 
additional nimiber of peers was met by cries of " no more 
peers — ^we've had enough of them." A young man of the 
name of Richardson moved an amendment to the effect, 
that the king should be addressed to issue writs to populous 
places, to withhold them from decayed and rotten boroughs, 
and to create no new peers, but to take such other con- 
stitutional measures as should secure the passing of a bill 
on the principles of uniyersal suffrage, annual parliaments, 
and vote by ballot. A scene of extraordinary excitement 
followed. Mr. Shuttleworth and Mr. J. C. Dyer in vain 
attempted to show the propriety of adopting the resolutions 
proposed. I tried to show that a slight alteration of the 
amendment might secure unanimity, but was met with 
overpowering cries of " Don't himibug us." Mr. Hum- 
phreys be^ed the meeting to support the men who were 
fighting their battles in parliament, and the reply was : 
" We'll fight our battle ourselves." The utmost confusion 
prevailed, but on the amendment being put and declared to 
be carried, tremendous shouts rent the air, and thanks 
being imanimously voted to the chairman, the enormous 
assemblage peaceably dispersed. My comments on this 
meeting were : — 

" The congregation of one hundred thousand of the inhabitants, of 
Manchester was a proof of the interest which the public feel on the 
fate of the Beform Bill, and ought, with similiar manifestations 
throughout the country, to convince the lords of the majority that 
the demand for reform is one which, instead of subsiding experiences 
fearful increase by opposition. The tones need not lay the flattering 
imction to their souls that the people will accept their as-little-as-needs- 
be scheme of reform, if they should succeed in throwing out the present 
bill. If that be ultimately thrown out, they may depend upon it 
that the people wiU be unanimous in demanding one with a broader 
extension of suflft^e, and with complete protection to the voter. 
The meeting, in consequence of the fury of a few foolish and mis- 
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guided men, was not effectiye as an expression of deliberate opinion, 
but it was most instructiye as to the consequences of a branch of the 
legislature, whose hereditary sway is only tolerated, throwing itself 
as an obstacle in the way of the people's wilL** 

The irritated feelings of the people found more alarming 
expression in other parts of the country. On the 1 0th, 11 th, 
and 12th October much alarm was occasioned by the assem- 
blage of tumultuous crowds ; the Duke of Wellington was 
insulted on his way to the House of Lords; the Marquis of 
Londonderry was attacked and stones thrown at him, one of 
which struck him on the temple ; and many of the most 
obnoxious amongst the nobility had their windows knocked 
in and broken. When the intelligence of the rejection of 
the bill reached Derby, a great crowd assembled, broke 
open the town jail and liberated the prisoners. The county 
jail was also attacked but successMLy defended. Mr. 
Haden, a respectable inhabitant of the town, was struck 
with a stone, which caused his death. At Nottingham the 
disturbances were still more serious, and the rioting ended, 
after an attack upon Colwick Hall, the seat of J. Musters, 
Esq., whose lady died of the fright occasioned, by the 
destruction by fire of the beautiftil castle, — standing im- 
roofed till the present day, a monimient of blind fiiry, — 
the property of the Duke of Newcastle, who had become 
unpopular, and had given a great impulse to reform, by his 
insolent declaration relative to his dependant voters at 
Newark, that " he had a right to do what he liked with his 
own." On the 12th, Earl Ghrey informed the deputies from 
various parisjies of the metropolis that it would be absurd 
to think of again proposing Lord John Russell's bill, but 
they might be assured that the ministers would support no 
bill that would not secure to the people their constitutional 
rights. On the 26th parliament was prorogued by the king, 
who intimated the necessity of resxmiing, in the ensuing 
session, the subject of a constitutional reform. This did 
not, however, put an end to the disturbances, of which 
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many, caring nothing about reform, joined for the sake of 
plimder. On the 29th Bristol became the scene of MghtM 
and disgracing excesses on the public entrance of Sir 
Charles WetheraU, recorder for the city, whose opposition 
to the Eeform Bill, in the House of Commons, had been 
characterised by the bitterest and most unmeasured yitu- 
peration of all who promoted it. " The whole of Bristol," 
says Mr. Wade, " was on the verge of destruction ; the 
mansion-house, custom-house, excise-office, and bishop's 
palace were plimdered and set on fire ; the toll-gates puUed 
down ; the prisons burst open with sledge hammers, and 
their inmates, criminals and debtors, set at liberty amidst 
the exulting shouts of the populace. During the whole of 
the Sunday the mob were the unresisted masters of the 
city. Forty-two offices, dwelling-houses, and warehouses, 
were completely destroyed, exclusive of public buildings. 
The loss of property was estimated at half a million. Tlie 
uumber of rioters killed, wounded, or otherwise injured, 
were 110. Of about fourteen or sixteen who lost their 
lives, three died from the shots or sword-cuts of the mili- 
tary ; the rest were mostly the victims of excessive drinking^ 
in the rifled cellars and warehouses, which produced either 
apoplexy on the spot, or disabled them from escaping from 
the flames that they had themselves kindled." I have 
spoken of the functions of the Manchester Political Union 
as being more to direct and restrain than to urge — urging 
not being required when the association was formed. The 
Bi:istol Union had not been so effective in preventing out- 
rages, but when they had occurred, it was very influential 
in restoring peace. In my paper of the 5th of November, 
I said : — 

Lamentable and disgraceful riots, attended -with serious loss of 
life and immense destruction of property, have taken place at Bristol. 
It is impossible to read the frightful details without seeing the peri- 
lous condition of a country in which the mass of the people, hayin§ 
no Toice in the choice of representatiyes whose enactments they ar& 
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called upon to obey, nor in the choice of the magistraetes who admi- 
nister those laws, have no respect for the authorities appointed for 
the conservation of the peace. The magistrates, knowing that they 
had no one feeling in common with the people, seem to have been 
completely paralyzed ; and the mob, seeing their imbecility, seemed 
to haye proceeded from one act of -violence to another, till, maddened 
by unexpected success, like the tiger which has tasted blood, they 
recklessly destroyed all before them, counting life and property as 
nothing. Is it possible that such horrible excesses could haye been 
ccnnmitted in any country where the people, haying the enactment of 
their own laws and the formation of their own institutions, could 
say, " They are of our own making — ^we will enforce them ; they are 
of our own creation — ^we will support them P" I^ instead of a tory 
corporation, known for ages as adyerse to popular rights, Bristol had 
been goyemed by magistrates appointed by the people, the riot would 
haye been quelled in an hour or two. The application of that corpo- 
ration, after three days' fire and carnage, to the Political Union, is 
pregnant with instruction. It was an acknowledgement that the 
peace could be restored only by authorities appointed by the people. 
The correspondent of the Morning fferald says : " The city may bo 
said to be under the protection of the FoHtical Union, to whom the 
omgistrates were constrained to appeal in the dreadful emergency, 
and the firmness and patriotism displayed by the reformers merit 
every praise. Mr. Herepath, the vice-president of the Bristol PoU- 
tioal Union, was vested by the magistrates with an authority similar 
to that of the under-sherifil He was requested to assemble the 
members of the union — a course which, it should be remembered, 
the vice-president had already determined on ; and, armed with the 
power conferred on them by the magistrates, the reformers applied 
themselves, in the most praiseworthy and successful manner, in the 
restoration of order." " It is impossible," says the Bristol Mercwry 
of Tuesday, ** to speak of the laudable conduct as we could haye 
vrished, displayed throughout the night by the members of the Poli- 
tical Union, acting in conjunction with the parochial authorities. 
The firmness and patriotism they have displayed on the present 
emergency entitle them not only to the esteem of their fellow- 
citizens, but to the gratitude of the whole country, A stronger 
contrast can scarcely be conceived than the good order of the last 
evening presented to the uproar and confusion of Sunday night 
Under their protection we may now say that confidence is restored, 
though the city stiU bears the appearance of gloom, very few shops 
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being open and buiiness still being in a manner suspended." The 
oonteast oi the good order of Tuesday morning with the uproar of 
Sunday erening is the contrast oi an authority appointed by the 
people with one in whose appointment they have no choice. Mr. 
Herepath was the legitimate magistrate, the corporation the usurpers. 
Under them, all was tumult and confusion ; imder him, was good 
order and confidence. Under their direction, the military only added 
to the irritation; under his direction, they were hailed as the 
restorers of peace. The city abandoned to destruction, the reformers 
and the soldiery restored tranquillity. 

Great efforts having been made to create disunion 
amongst the reformers, the comicil of the Manchester Poli- 
tical Union met on Wednesday, the 9th November, and 
agreed to a series of resolutions, two of which are sub- 
joined : — ' 

" That the members of this council, associated during the Wel- 
lington administration for the ptirpose of promoting parliamentary 
reform on the broadest basis, having since the introduction of the 
Beform Bill given it their wannest support, as a great improvement 
upon the present corrupt and impoverishing system, though it fell 
fsa short of their ideas of theoretic excellence, as every reform will, 
in which exclusion is not itself excluded, were grieved and alarmed at 
its rejection; and especially when it was reported, that, on being 
re-introduced, it would be deprived of some of its best principles, in 
order to render it more acceptable to an aristocracy adverse to any 
extension of the suf&age. 

"That while the members of this council feel it their duty to 
invite aU reformers to unite with them in one call for the adoption of 
the ancient constitutional principle of suf&age, for the frequent exer- 
cise of the elective right, and for the protection to the voter from aU 
undue influences ; and though they think all these points are neces- 
sary to a thorough reform, and though they will continue to demand 
them as their right, they feel that it is a duty they owe to themselves 
to declare, that they will not oppose themselves to any such scheme 
of reform, which, though short of their own ideas of perfection, shall 
effect a real amendment upon the present corrupt system, and tend 
to lessen the evils introduced by a long train of misgovemment, 
while, by showing that their fears of the consequences of innovation 
dire groundless, it may lead the way to the peaceable adoption of 
measures which shall restore to the whole people their long-lost rights, 
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and sweep awaj ereiy abuse m the state, the laws, and the church. 
Their principle is to adyakob — to the extreme point as speedily as 
possible— but at all erents, to adyahcb." 

Such was tlie generous waiYing of present demands, con- 
sidered just and reasonable, which the reformers conceded 
to the whig administration, belicYing that when a beginning 
had been made, and made safely, they would acknowledge 
that principle of progression ; and if they did not them- 
selYCS urge on other reforms, would at least leaYO the 
shortening the duration of parliaments, the adoption of the 
ballot, and the extension of the suffirage, as open questions. 
It was an ungenerous return to declare the doctrine of 
finality — still more ungenerous to act upon it when the 
declaration of finality was denied. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE BEFOBIC BILL PASSED. 

The new parliament assembled on the 6th December, 1831. 
There was fidth that reform would be carried, because 
there was the determination that it should be carried. 
The obstructiyes might appear in unexpected strength, the 
administration might Mter in its course, and the king 
might yield to unseen and mischievous influences ; but the 
people were determined to have reform, peaceably if they 
could, but to have it. Every thinking person saw that 
there was to be either reform or revolution, and felt con- 
vinced that the one would be yielded rather than that the 
risk of the other should be incurred. " There was some- 
thing unusually solemn," says Miss Martineau, ''in that 
meeting of parliament on the 6th December." It was 
certainly a season of much solemnity, for great issues were 
to be tried, but it was one in which hope greatly prepon- 
derated over fear. The result was not watched with the 
anxiety with which we wait the verdict of a jury, shut up 
until they agree. The country had already pronounced the 
verdict, and parliament was assembled only to put it upon 
record. 

Lord John Russell brought forward his new bill, in the 
House of CJommons, on the 12th December. On Friday, 
the 16th, the second reading was moved, and the debate 
did not come to a conclusion until Sunday morning, the 
18th, when the majority was 162 in a house of 486. An 
adjournment took place till after the Christmas holidays, 
and the contest was resumed on the 17th January, 1832. 
The house went into committee on the 20th, and every 
possible device to obstruct and to delay having been resorted 
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to, it was not until the 19th of March that the third reading 
w^s moved. On the 22nd the motion was carried, 355 
voting for and 239 against it. 

A more doubtful contest was to take place in the House 
of Lords. They had defeated the former biU, and it was 
known that, although many converts had been made, there 
was still a majority of obstructives there ; yet few would 
believe that they would risk the existence of their own 
order by the positive rejection of the biU, and the only fear 
was as to its possible mutilation. The talk amoi^st the 
people was, that if the lords would not permit the com- 
mons to be reformed, their lordships' own house should be 
reformed— or abolished. On the 26th March the biU was 
introduced there and read a first time. On the 5th April, 
Earl Grey moved the second reading, and a four days' 
debate took place, ending with a division which gave 184 
votes for and 175 against the bill. It became obvious that 
the measure would either be mutOated or lost in committee 
imless peers were created for the emergency. Numerous 
large meetings were held, intended to strengdien the hands 
of ministers if they stood firm to the integrity of the bill ; 
there was the expression of a determined resolution, with- 
out any great amount of excitement; there was still the 
belief that means would be found to force the measure 
through the obstructive house. The Easter holidays being 
over, the House of Lords met on Monday, the 7th May, 
and resolved itself into a committee upon the bill. Lord 
Lyndhurst moved that the disfranchising should be post- 
poned untn after the consideration of the enfranchising 
clauses. The motion was carried by a majority of 35. It 
was now seen that the intention was, regardless of conse- 
quences, either to mutilate or destroy the biU. On Wed- 
nesday, ministers finding that the king was not disposed to 
use the only means left to influence the lords, resigned 
office, and the Duke of Wellington was sent for. The 
people rose, almost as one man, with the manifestation of 
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one determined wilL A crisis was come. Reform bad 
been revised, and tbe otber altematiye was forced on eyery 
one's consideration. It was miderstood tbat tbe military 
bad received tbeir instructions. Alexander Somerville, in 
bis " Autobiograpby of a Working Man," says tbat " tbe 
Scots Greys at Birmingbam bad orders to rougb-sbaipen 
tbeir swords, tbat tbey migbt inflict a ragged wound;'' 
but tbere were rumours also tbat tbe soldiers would not 
act against tbe people. K tbe king did not exercise bis 
constitutional prerogative to ensure tbe passing of a mea- 
sure so imperatively demanded a revolution must ensue. 
Men pondered wbetber it would be a tbree days' contest, 
as in France, or a protracted and bloody civil war. 

Tbe intelligence tbat ministers bad resigned reacbed 
Mancbester soon after seven o'clock in tbe morning of 
Tbursday. It was circulated witb inconceivable rapidity, 
and tbe sensation it created was beyond description. 
Business was at once suspended. Furcbasers for tbe 
bome market, fearing insurrection, would buy no more. 
Foreigners, dreading tbe effect upon tbe foreign policy of 
tbis country tbat would be tbe result of a tory administra- 
tion being restored, witb aU its leanings in &vour of 
continental despotism, countermanded tbeir orders. Tbe 
sbopkeepers left tbeir places of business, and ran about 
asking, " wbat is to be done now ?" Tbe working classes, 
in every district of tbe town, gatbered into little knots, 
and, witb curses botb loud and deep, expressed tbeir 
batred of tbe £^tion wbose intrigues bad prevailed over 
tbe voice of twenty-four millions of people. Tbere bad 
been a committee appointed at tbe September reform meet- 
ing in Mancbester, and it bad resolved to sit every day at 
tbe Town Hall tiU tbe bill was safely passed tbrougb tbe 
House of Lords. Here, tben, mercbants, manufacturers, 
and otbers simultaneously assembled, until, witb tbat 
committee, tbey formed a bigbly respectable and numerous 
public meeting. Mr. Jobn Sbuttlewortb was called to tbe 
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chair, and the following petition, prepared by Mr. Absalom 
Watkin, was read amidst loud and enthusiastic cheers : — 

"to the HONOUEABLB the COMMONS, &c., 
" The PeHHon of the wndertigned InhalitantSy ^c, 
** Sheweth, — ^That your petitioners have heard, with feelings that it is 
impossible to describe, that the Beform Bill has again been TirtnaUy 
lost in the House of Lords, and that Earl Grey and his administra- 
tion have, in consequence, be^i compelled to withdraw £rom his 
majesty's councils ; — ^that your petitioners, considering that the plan 
of reform which has be^i defeated was a measure which merely re- 
stored to the people a right to which they were always entitled by the 
constitution, and of which they have been too long defrauded by a 
Action ; considering also that the bill had been twice passed by your 
honourable house, and was earnestly desired by the people; and, 
moreover, that it is a measure which legally and honestly can affect the 
people and their representatives only ; — ^are at a loss to find words to 
express their indignation at being denied their birthright, by the 
manoeuvres of a small number of interested individuals. That jour 
petitioners being thus situated, have recourse to your honourable 
house as the constituted organ of their wishes, and their established 
defence against injustice and arbitrary rule, and do pray your honour- 
able house that you will assert your own collective dignity, and the 
indefeasible rights of your fellow subjects by determined adherence 
to the bill, and by refusing to vote any supplies until a measure 
essential to the happiness of the people and the safety of the throne 
shall be carried into a law." 

The petition was agreed to, without a dissenting voice, 
and it was resolved that it should be carried to London 
that same evening, by a deputation consisting of Mr. 
Richard Potter, Mr. John Fielden, and Mr. Shuttle worth. 
The writing of the petition was not concluded till one 
o'clock, and it was two before placards could be got out, 
stating where it would lie for signature, and nearly three 
before aU the sheets .were distributed to the appointed 
places; but at six o'clock the signatures amounted to 
TWENTT-Foujt THOUSAND. The deputation then started 
in a chaise and foiu* for London ; thousands of persons 
enthusiastically cheering them as they drove off. As they 
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did not change horses at Stockport, the inhabitants were 
not aware of the object of their journey, but at Maccles- 
field a number of people collected, and with loud cheers 
testified their gratification at the promptitude which had 
been displayed at Manchester. At Leek, in consequence 
of some delay in changing horses, the business of the 
deputation got known, and in a few minutes almost the 
whole population were in the streets. A short account of 
the meeting was distributed amongst them, and also the 
petition to the commons. The crowd was so dense, that 
the carriage could not proceed for some time ; the cheering 
of the people was loud and continued, and numbers pressed 
forward to shake hands with the gentlemen of the deputa- 
tion. Although it was midnight when they passed through 
Derby, several persons soon collected, and expressed their 
satisfaction that Manchester had set so good an example. 
Loughbrough and Leicester were passed through in the 
dead of the night ; but Mr. Potter put some of the resolu- 
tions in the post, directed for his friends there. The 
deputation reached Northampton about Hyq in the morning ; 
the object of their journey soon spread, and the inhabitants, 
on hearing the shouts of the people, repaired to their win- 
dows, eagerly inqxdring what was the matter, and on being 
told, waved their hands and wished success to the mission. 
In the small towns from Northampton to London, the 
§^ntlemen were everywhere welcomed with the utmost 
enthusiasm. They reached Palace Yard a little after 
eleven, having performed the journey in seventeen 
HOUKs, a wonderftd feat in those days, though at several 
of the towns they passed through in the night they had to 
wait generally a quarter of an hour, and lost, at least, an 
hour and a half in this way. At every town and village 
they distributed a short accoimt of the meeting, and the 
petition ; and as they approached London, copies of the 
petition were distributed to the passengers of the nu- 
merous coaches they met, so that in the course of 
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that day intelligence of the Manchester meeting would 
be spread throughout the greater part of the king- 
dom. Immediately on the deputation reaching London, 
they repaired to Westminster Hall and the committee 
rooms, and they soon found John Wood, Esq., the patriotic 
member for Preston, who instantly put his own name and 
Mr. Heywood's on the speaker's list, to obtain precedence 
in the presentation of the petition, and it was owing to this 
prompt proceeding that the petition was presented that 
very night. Mr. Wood, amidst the cheers of the whole 
house, made a most energetic and well-timed speech. After 
securing the presentation of the petition, the deputation 
called on Mr. Heywood, Joseph Himie, Daniel O'Connell, 
Col. Evans, Mr. Tomes, and several other Mends of reform, 
requesting them to support the prayer of the petition, and 
were received most cordially. 

The Manchester petition was the very first which was 
presented praying the House of Commons to stop the sup- 
plies until reform and a redress of grievances were obtained. 
There being no house on Saturday, its presentation on Fri- 
day was most opportune, for the example was eagerly 
followed by all parts of the kingdom. On Saturday and 
Sunday the petition was the general subject of conversation 
in London. On Saturday the deputation were engaged in 
calling on several members of both houses, to give them 
personal assurances that not only was there no abatement 
in the desire for reform, but that the probability of the 
formation of a ministry adverse to it had roused a spirit 
which would render it impossible for any such administra- 
tion to conduct the affairs of government. 

The extemporaneous meeting on the Thursday had been 
held at an hour of the day when the working classes had 
not the opportunity of attending. It was desirable that 
they should have their share in the demonstration, not 
to increase the excitement, but that it might be regulated 
and kept within constitutional bounds. There was no need 
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to urge onwards ; more need was there to restrain, or at 
least to keep in the right and peaeeM direction a feeling 
smarting under the universal conviction of a great wrong 
and insult having been offered to the nation. It was felt 
that a thoroughly public expression of opinion was the 
legitimate and safe course. A meeting was appointed to 
be held on the following Monday, on St. Peter's Field, the 
scene of former meetings when to ask for reform was a 
crime — ^to be the scene thereafter, in an enormous hall 
erected for the express purpose, of a long series of crowded 
meetings to agitate for that measure of free-trade which 
ought to have been the very first result of the Eeform Bill. 
The area was now limited to 8,000 square yards, on which 
were congregated 40,000 persons of aU ranks and condi- 
tions — not one-third women and children as on the 1 6th 
August, 1819, but all men, determined men. Mr. Charles 
James Stanley Walker, son of Thomas Walker, whose trial, 
in 1794, has been given in the commencement of this 
volume, — " honoured son of an honoured sire," as one of 
the speakers designated him, — ^was caHed to the chair. 
The venerable Eobert Philips, of Park, still holding the 
principles he had supported in 1792, moved the first reso- 
lution, " That this meeting has heard of the virtual loss of 
the Reform Bill in the House of Lords, and the consequent 
resignation of Earl Grey and his colleagues, with such sen- 
timents as it becomes Englishmen to entertain when their 
best interests are basely sacrificed to the selfish views of a 
faction.'* Mr. Philips's son-in-law, Mr. Robert Hyde Greg, 
seconded the motion. Alluding to the former meeting, 
which he had attended, he said : — 

" He had flattered hLmself that the next time he had the pleasure 
of addressing his fellow-coTintrymen, it would have been for the pur- 
pose of congratulating them and the coimtiy on the victorious con- 
summation of their struggle in haying shaken off the burthen which 
had so long pressed them down — that incubus and nightmare, the 
boroughmongering fection. (Great applause.) But the prize, it 
seemed, was too great and valuable to be obtained on such easy terms, 

T 2 
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After eighteen monthB of aimetj — after the hea^y expense which the 
country has incurred hy the general election — ^after the sufferings of 
the people, from the sickness of the heart from hope deferred — it 
seemed that the nation was again called upon to fight the battle of 
reform. (Applause.) The boroughmongers were determined, it 
seemed, to make a desperate struggle to retain their ill-gotten wealth 
and misused influence, but their groans and heayings were those of 
dying men. (Cheers.) But as they had thrown down the gaimtlet, 
let it be taken up by the nation (long continued cheers) — and Q-od 
defend the right." (Renewed and enthusiastic i^plause.) 

Mr. Joseph Johnson, who had endured a year's impri- 
sonment for having appeared on the hustings on that very 
spot thirteen years before, moved the next resolution, 
" That this meeting, satisfied that the ministerial plan of 
reform was no more than a partial restoration to the people 
of a constitutional right of which they have been too long 
unjustly deprived, and well knowing that no part of the 
bill could, directly or indirectly, interfere with any legal or 
honest possession or privilege of that body by which it has 
been defeated, is imable to find language sufficiently strong 
to express the indignation with which it has witnessed this 
second refusal of an acknowledged right." At the conclu- 
sion of his speech, Mr. Johnson said, that " if the people 
were satisfied to try the bill ; if they were satisfied to give 
up a portion of their rights for the purpose of trying bow 
the measure would work" — (here he was interrupted by 
loud cries of, " We are not satisfeed ; we want the whole.") 
The speaker resumed ; " I am for the whole ; but let us 
get this bill if we can ; and if it does not work well, let us 
go for the whole of our rights." Mr. Thomas Potter, now 
and henceforward to take a generous and most influential 
part in public affiiirs, in seconding the motion, said it was 
impossible for him to find words sufficiently strong to ex- 
press his indignation of the conduct of the House of Lords 
in rejecting the Eeform BiU. Mr. Johnson's speech, and 
the resolution he had read, had been very indistinctly heard, 
and there were strong symptoms that the resolution had 
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been misunderstood, as committing the meeting to the bill 
as a perfect measure, instead of being accepted only as an 
instalment. I saw the danger of a diyision, which would 
have been to strengthen the resisting Action, and begged 
leave to read the resolution again, which I did loudly, 
slowly, and emphatically, so as to be heard by everybody 
in the meeting, to show that it referred to only a partial 
restoration of the people's rights. In the course of my 
address, designed to show that nothing but constitutional 
means should be used, and that physical force should not 
be resorted to until the very last extremity, I said : — 

" The object of the present meeting was to obtain support to the 
patriots who were now fighting their battle in the House of Com- 
mons; and he hoped reformers, one and aU, would put aside all 
minor differences, and unanimously agree in one object, namely, the 
stopping of the supplies. (Cheers.) If they did not obtain their 
wish by that course, there were other means, namely, that haying 
raised their hands here in support of the resolutions to obtain their 
rights, then — ctfier aU constitutional means had failed — then it 
would be time to hold up their hands with something in them. 
(Tremendous cheers, which lasted some minutes.) He had always 
counselled peaceable and quiet measures, and he knew that he had 
sometimes rendered himself impopular by it, when indignation hur- 
ried men into rash thoughts; but though he had always advised 
quiet measures, he knew what measures to propose after aU these had 
&iled. (Cheers.) * * He concluded by begging the reformers 
of Manchester to sink all httle differences of opinion, and to seek 
the attainment of their purpose by peaceable and constitutional 
means. It might be that there were some present that day who did 
not go so far as himself^ and others did ; but the meeting should bear 
in mind, that in the event of an attempt to form a PoUgnac admini- 
stration, the gentlemen who had firamed the resolutions, moderate as 
they might seem to be, might in a few days be suffering within the 
walls of a prison. These were times to try men, but he hoped that 
the meeting would follow moderate counsels, although at the same 
time they ought to be ready and determined to struggle for their 
rights." (Loud cheers.) 

The dissatisfaction expressed by a portion of the meeting 
was now removed, and Mr. Elijah Dixon, one of the impri- 
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soned of 1817, and a working man named Thomas Johnson 
having expressed their approval of the resolution, it was 
put and carried unanimously, followed by three hearty 
cheers. Mr. William Harvey moved the next resolution : 
" That this meeting concur entirely with the petition that 
has already been sent from Manchester to the House of 
Commons on this subject, and does hereby solemnly call 
upon that house to adhere, with steadfast and unyielding 
determination, to the bill ; and, above all, to vote no supplies 
whatever, imtil the bill, or a measure in every particular, 
at least, as ^vourable to the rights of the people, shall have 
passed into a law." True to his temperance principles, Mr. 
Harvey said they could not legally pass a resolution that 
they would pay no more taxes, but they could resolve 
amongst themselves not to consume spirits, malt, tobacco, 
and other unnecessary articles that contributed heavily to 
the revenue. Mr. James Whittle seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously, as was the petition, which 
was directed to be signed by the chairman. A cordial vote 
of thanks to the chairman having been passed, he said he 
had always been a reformer, — ^he was bom a reformer, — 
and, if it pleased God, he would die a reformer. He was 
confident there was such a moral force in the country as 
would render an appeal to physical force unnecessary. 

Another meeting was held in the adjoining town of Sal- 
ford, which, under the bill then in jeopardy, was to have a 
separate member. Mr. William Hill, the boroughreeve, 
presided. The speakers were Mr. Hill, Mr. John Smith, 
Mr. Joseph Brotherton (to whose exertions was mainly 
owing the inclusion of the town in the list of boroughs to 
be enfranchised), Mr. Holland Hoole, Mr. Mark Philips, 
following the example of his venerable father, Mr. Heron, 
Mr. Thomas Hopkins, and Mr. Ormerod. One was also 
held in Chorlton-upon-Medlock, then called Chorlton 
Row, which was becoming a very populous township. Mr. 
Joseph Wood, the senior constable, was in the chair, and 
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the meeting was addressed by Mr. James Wood, Mr. Hemy, 
Mr. Samuel Fletcher, Mr. Burdekin, Mr. Thomas Wheeler, 
Mr. Westhead, Mr. Kershaw, and myself. Similar demon- 
strations were made in the many large mann&ctunng towns 
which surround Manchester. 

On Monday, the 7th of May, there was a congregation of 
the political unions at Birmingham, composing the largest 
meeting ever held in Great Britain. The Bromsgrove union, 
which arrived late on the field, was greeted with the Union 
Hymn, ending : — 

" Otod is our guide ! No swords we draw, 

We kindle not war's battle fires j 
By union, justice, reason, law, 

We claim the birthright of our sires. 
We raise the watchword Liberty ! 
We wHl, we wHl, we will be free." 

" Before the echoes of the hymn had well died away," says 
Miss Martineau, " before the tears were well dried which 
the plighting of faith had brought upon many cheeks, the 
lords in London had decided, by a majority of thirty-five, 
against the disfranchising clauses.'' Birmingham, after that 
pause of a day, again took the lead, and the unions were 
everywhere at work. The Common Council of London 
petitioned parliament to refuse the supplies, and appointed 
a committee to sit daily till the bill should be secured. 
Throughout the kingdom men speculated on the point 
whether the military would join with or take part against 
the people ; but none swerved from the determination, let 
the military act as they would, that the bill should pass im- 
mutilated — ^in its frill integrity. There was a ten days' 
agitation as fearftil to the obstructives in our kingdom as 
the THBEE DAYS of Fraucc were to Charles X and his 
Polignac administration. 

On Tuesday, the 15th of May, Lord Grey in the House 
of Lords, and Lord Althorp in the House of Commons, 
announced that communications had been renewed between 
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the sovereign and themselves which rendered it expedient 
to adjourn till Thursday. It was known that ministers 
woidd not have resumed office unless they were assured 
that they should have the sovereign's aid in passing the 
bill. " The words were scarcely uttered;" says Miss Mar- 
tineaU) in her interesting history of the period, "before 
there was a rush from the houses to spread the tidings. 
There was no electric telegraph then, but the news flew as 
if by electric agency. By breakfast-time next morning 
placards were up in the streets of Birmingham, and pre- 
sently the people thronged to Newhall Hill, after bringing 
Mr. Attwood into the town. As by an impulse of the 
moment, a minister present asked to offer thanksgiving, 
and that prayer — ^that devout expression of gratitude for 
their bloodless victory, and their privileges as exulting 
freemen, was felt by the throng to be a fitting sequel to 
their last week's solemn vow." On the 7th of June the 
Reform BiU became law. 

In the interval, Manchester, about to be enfranchised, 
was already looking out for representatives, and it became 
obvious that some who had come into the field only when 
victory was of certain achievement, would seek honourable 
reward for their late exertions. One defect of the Reform 
Bill was now very obvious. In my paper of the 2nd of 
June I said : — 

" Eegarding the Beform Bill as now beyond danger, and expecting 
that in another week we shall be enabled to announce that it has 
become the law of the land, our minds are naturally directed to the 
consideration of what persons will be fit and proper representatives 
of the new constituency ; and the first thing that strikes us is, the 
necessity of the bill being accompanied by another, of some half- 
dozen lines, to befeal the septennial act, or that a positive pledge 
shoxdd be required from each candidate that he will relinquish his 
seat at the end of a term of not longer than three years. Almost 
every one who is to have a vote has felt the difficulty of making a 
choice of men upon whom a thorough dependence can be placed 
that they will ably and earnestly labour for these peacticax be- 
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FORMS of which the bill is only the precursor j and the difficulty 
assumes a formidable shape, when it is considered that an error m 
the selection is irremediahle for seven years I We are of opinion 
that circumstances will produce right opinions, and the vigour of 
mind necessary to enforce them, but we fear that they wiU not pro- 
duce this effect in time for the elections. It is impossible to look 
round us and see men who have no other claims to a seat than the 
merit of haying, at the eleventh hour, and when the passing of the 
reform bill was obviously inevitable, given it their support, and to 
know that such to be suspected reformation is by many regarded as a 
reason for selection, without feelings of almost dismay at the possi- 
bility of such an exercise of the suffrage, as shall send, for seven 
ITEABS, representatives to the house content to follow in the course 
of their predecessors, the borough nominees, without one single 
effective struggle for th^ese measures which are absolutely necessary 
for the comfort of the people, and the national safety. The term of 
seven years is too long to invest any man, especially any untried 
man, with the representation of opinions. * * * Well may the 
Manchester conservatives desire to return, as a representative, one 
(Mr. Stanley, now Lord Stanley) who, imder the cloak of whiggism, 
would be found exerting rather formidable talents in resisting those 
practical reforms, which, by extending the commercial relations of 
the country, and lessening to the lowest practicable extent its 
burthens, shall raise it from that gulf of wretchedness, into which 
the borough owners and the aristocracy have sunk it. No, no ! We 
must have no such members for Manchester. Fbee-tbade, cheap 
GOTEBNMENT, PBOGBESSIYE BEPOBM, are what the electors want, 
and though they hail the bill, as an immense improvement in the 
representative system, they will give their suffrages to those only 
who vrill heartily, and with ability, promote those means of amelio- 
rating the condition of the people." 

Manchester was, at last, enfranchised. We have traced 
its history through a long series of years, during which 
tranquillity and comfort were only exceptions to the rule of 
misery, at periods intolerable. It has been shown how, by 
long and stem teachings in the bitter school of adversity, 
its inhabitants were slowly convinced that they needed 
better government to preserve their trade, and even their 
existence. It has been shown how the despised minority, 
patient and persevering, became the overwhelming majority. 

t3 
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It has been shown how one reform, to be the instrument in 
obtaining other necessary reforms, was, at length, triimiph- 
antly obtained. To show how that instrument was used, 
and what part Manchester took in other struggles for 
measures which ought to have been the very first fruits 
of the reform act, would be fit occupation for the pen of 
a competent writer, when, after a little more lapse of time, 
the fiirther period of excitation can be looked back upon 
with a calm impartiality becoming the historian. 



SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 

SOCIETY TO PUT DOWN XETELXEBS. 

On the 11th of December, 1792, a church and king mob 
made a furious attack on the printing office of Messrs. 
Faulkner and Birch ; and on the house of Mr. Thomas 
Walker, as described in my first chapter. The success of 
those resorts to physical force encouraged the then leading 
men of Manchester to make a more systematic organization 
against the reformers. On the following day a meeting 
was held, and the following resolutions passed : — 

"Bull's Head, Manchester, December 12, 1792. 

" An association for preserving constitutional order and liberty, as 
weU as property, against the various efforts of levellers and republic 
cans, entered into at Manchester, the 12th day of December, 1792, 
upon the principles contained In the following declaration. 

« We whose names are hereunto subscribed, seriously considering 
the affairs of this jimcture, and the yarious efforts of restless, disaf- 
fected persons, tending to subvert the happy rights and liberties 
equally enjoyed by aU descriptions of persons under the auspicious 
protection of a long experience and universally venerated constitution 
and government, composed of king, lords, and commons, — do deter* 
mine to form ourselves into an association under the above title, and 
solemnly engage to afford the most vigorous exertion and support to 
the executive power of this country in counteracting all attempts of 
sedition and treason. And for these purposes we declare and resolve 
as foUow : — 

" That we vdU, by every legal measure, endeavour to discover and 
bring to justice the authors, publishers, and distributors of aU sedi- 
tious and treasonable writings, and especially all persons who shall 
be engaged in any societies or combinations for the dispersion and 
promotion of such doctrines. 

" That we vnll, by the distribution of plain and undisguised con- 
stitutional principles, endeavour to undeceive such persons as may be 
misled by the sinister and inflammatory insinuations of designing men." 
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" A committee was foimed, consiflting of James Ackers, John Lea^ 
and Joseph Hardman, the bopoughreeve and constables of Manches- 
ter, the magistrates for the hundred of Salford, 

Nathan Crompton, Holland Ackers, Bobert Peel, 

Henry Farrington, James Badford, John Simpson, 

William Major, Henry Barton, Lawrence Peel, 

Samuel Clowes, jun., William Hall, Joseph Pickford, 

James Borron, Bev. John Gatliff, Bobert Markland, 

Ashton Ethelston, Jonathan Beever, William Douglas, 

Nathaniel Kirkman, Nathaniel Milne, James Bateman, 

James Broom, William Barrow, William Fox, 

Joseph Bower, John Bidings, James Barton, 
and many others. 

" Sixty-seven names are attached to the declaration." 

The committee appointed lost no time in going to work, 
for on the same day they made the following orders, offer- 
ing a strong temptation to spies who could give them in- 
formation, and thanking the publicans for their declaration 
as printed in the eighth page of my first chapter. 

" Committee Boom, Bull's Head, Dec. 12, 1792. 

■** Orders of the committee of association for preserving constitu- 
tional order, Uberty, and property, against the various efforts of 
levellers and republicans. 

" At a meeting of the committee this day, James Ackers, Esq., in 
the chair : — 

" Ordered, — That John Simpson, Esq., be appoiuted treasurer to 
this society ; and that Henry Farrington, William Hall, James 
Barton, Thomas Stott, and William Hodson, be appointed to audit 
the treasurer's account. 

" That the Bev. John Ghitliff be appointed secretary to this society, 
with thanks for his accepting the office. 

" Ordered, — That ten thousand copies of the declaration and reso- 
lutions of the meeting on Tuesday shall be immediately printed. 

" That a reward of ten guineas shall be given by this committee to 
any person or persons who wiU come forward, and give such evidence 
as win discover and bring to justice any person or persons guilty of 
writing, printing, publishing, or dispersing seditious and treasonable 
writings, books, or papers, or be guilty of any other species of treason 
or sedition, and particularly those who may have attempted, or shall 
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hereafter attempt, to seduce any of the siddiers from their allegiance 
to the king, by circulating any treasonable or seditious doctrines. 

" Ordered^ — That the thanks of the oonmiittee be giren to the 
innkeepers for their laudable conduct in forbidding all seditious 
meetings to be held at their houses. 

" Ordered^ — That a person be stationed at the door of the com- 
mittee room, to interrogate eyeiy gentleman whether he is a member 
of this committee, and to assist the secretary when required ; and 
that he be appointed and paid at the secretary's discretion. 

" Ordered, — That in order to put in force the resolution for the 
publication of true constitutional principles, a committee of the nine 
following gentlemen be appointed, viz. ; — Samuel Clowes, Esq., Rev. 
Mr. Sandford, Mr. R. Foxley, Rev. T. Radcliffe, Mr. Charies Lawson, 
Rev. T. Seddon, Rev. F. HaU, Rev. T. Griffiths, and Mr. F. Williams." 

The society seems to have been afraid of working in 
broad daylight, as its minutes, also not intended to be 
seen in the daylight of forty-eight years afterwards, clearly 
show : — 

" Committee Room, December 14, 1792. 
" Samuel Clowes, jim., Esq., in the chair j — 

" Ordered, — That every member sign the declaration of secrecy 
before admittance into the committee room. 

" Ordered, — That the thanks of this meeting be given in a hand- 
bill to Mr. Martin Marshall and his son, for their endeavour to quell 
all tmnult on Tuesday evening, and to aU other gentlemen who were 
active in the same cause. 

" Ordered, — That no attorney of this committee be concerned, 
either directly or indirectly, in the defence of, or advice concerning, 
any prosecution that may hereafter be commenced against any person 
or persons in cases of treason or sedition." 

The latter resolution covered a wider object than appears 
on its face. No attorney in the body was to defend the 
prosecuted; any attorney out of the body, guilty of defend- 
ing a " leveller" was to be persecuted. The next object was 
to fraternise with and to direct less influential associations. 

" Committee Room, December 17, 1792. 
" Samuel Clowes, jun., Esq., in the chair ; — 
" Ordered, — That the thanks of the committee be given to the 
members of the Hibernian Society, &c. &c. 
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"That Mr. Bobert Gbrton, Mr. Robert Hindley, and Mr. Thomas 
Norris were proposed as members of the committee. 

" Ordered, — ^That the thanks of this committee be given to the 
innke^>ers of Stockport, Bolton, and all neighbouring towns, for their 
endeavours to prevent seditious meetings and disturbances." 



" Committee Boom, December 18, 1792. 
" Mr. Joseph Tipping in the chair ; — 
" Messrs. GK)rton, Hindley, and Norris elected." 



" General Meeting, December 19, 1792. 
" Samuel Clowes, Esq., in the chair. 

" Ordered, — That the thanks of this and the Salford committee 
shall be given to the Salford association for their offers of co-opera- 
tion with the resolutions of this society. 

" Ordered^ — ^That 2,700 copies of the paper, viz., * Minutes of a 
conversation at the Bojal Oak,' distributed on the 11th of December, 
be paid for at the expense of this association. 

" Ordered, — That something be prepared by the committee of 
papers, in order to coimteract any bad effects which may arise from 
Mr, Samuel Greg's misrepresentation." 



" Committee Rooms, Bull's Head, Dec. 20, 1792. 
" Dr. White in the chair j — 

" Ordered, — That copies of the several papers published by this 
association be sent from time to time to the Bev. Mr. Fawcett, of 
Oldham, to be distributed there at his direction ; and that the secre- 
tary write to him accordingly. 

" Ordered, — ^That the thanks of the committee be given to Bobert 
Peel, Esq., M.P., for the very handsome manner in which he defended 
the Manchester association ctgainst the imfoumded attack of Mr. Greg, 
in the House of Commons, on Monday, the 17th of this month." 



** Committee Boom, December 21, 1792. 
" Mr. James Cooke in the chair ; — 
" In consequence of a letter sent to the chairman by a society 
under the title of * Church and TCing Club,' held at the Weavers' 
Arms, Cockpit-hill, it was ordered that two members of this committee, 
viz., Mr. Fhethean and Mr. T. Norris, shall wait upon that society 
with the association book, for their signatures, on Monday next." 
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And now commenced the proceedings which ruined 
Faulkner and Birch, and put down their paper : — 

*' Committee Boom, Dec. 24, 17d2. 
" Mr. M. Boardman in the chair j — 

" Read a letter from Robert Peel, Esq., to Dr. White. 

** Ordered, — That a paper called the Manchester Serald, of Dec. 
22, 1792, be recommended to the consideration of the committee on 
papers. 

*' Ordered, — That Messrs. Milne and Seijeant be requested to send 
Falkner's last paper to Messrs. Chamberlam and White, Solicitors to 
the Treasuiy, and to desire they will give such opinion as they may 
think proper as to the legality of it." 



" Committee Boom, January 7, 1793. 
" Rev. R. Sandford in the chair $ — 
" Ordered, — That 2000 copies of the pubUcation called ^JEquaUty^ 
be printed by Mr. Wheeler, at the expense of the committee." 



" Committee Room, Jantiary 14, 1793. 
" Rev. J. Griffith in the chair ;— 
" Ordered, — ^That two pubUcations sent by Butterworth Bayley, 
Esq., be laid before the committee of papers." 

Thirty-four persons are thus marked out for persecution, 
and, if possible, for prosecution. The list includes the 
names of some of the most respectable, both as regards 
station and character, of the then inhabitants of Man- 
chester : — 

" Committee Room, January 17, 1793. 
" Samuel Clowes, Esq., in the chair ; — 

" Ordered. — ^That the magistrates acting for the Manchester dis- 
trict be requested to summon the following persons to appear before 
them as soon as possible, and to take the oath of allegiance to his 
majesty King Gheorge the Third : — 

Thomas Walker, merchant. W. Hibbert, merchant. 

Thomas Cooper, whitster. Samuel Greg, merchant. 

Richard Roberts, merchant. T. Robinson, merchant. 

Thomas Bateman, cotton dealer. Rev. M. Hawkes, Princess-st. 

Thomas Kershaw, calico printer. T. Nightingale, Fountain-street. 
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Mr. Seddon, attomey-at-law. John GhnmshaWj merohont. 

Bichard Walker, merchant. Mi Ghrimsted, schoohnaster. 

O. Wakefield, merchant. Gt. Duckworth, attomey-at-law. 

S. Hardman, merchant. — Ogden, enirgeon. 

B. Norris, merchant. J. Ford, tinman. 

B. Ck>llier, surgeon^ Q-. Salyin, merchant. 

S. O. Birch, Manchester. — Bees, calico printer. 

Gheorge Philips, merchant. John Ainsworth, merchant. 

Samuel Jackson, cotton dealer. — Priestley, merchant. 

William Bigby, jun., merchant. John Fort, calico printer. 

Mr. Paul, paper stainer. — Moimsey, merchant. 

Ottiwell Wood, merchant. Allan Jackson, cotton dealer. 

The following, from a society every member of which 
was boimd to keep its proceedings secret, is a very rich 
specimen of impudence : — 

"January 24th, 1793. 
" Samuel Clowes, Esq., in the chair j — 

" Ordered^ — ^That the following advertisement be published in the 
Manchester papers : — 

" Whereas some persons have assembled at different times under 
the appellation of a * Constitutional Society,*^ and have published 
various resolutions, signed by Thomas Walker and others, as presi- 
dents, and Samuel Jackson, as secretary to the said society. 

"We, the committee of an association established at a pubUc 
meeting upon real constitutional principles, do call upon the members 
of that society to publish their names and places of abode, for we 
think it highly necessaay that those should be known who have 
taken so much pains to enlighten the minds of the people^ by recom- 
mending to their particular attention a book published by Thomas 
Paine, entitled * The Bights of Man,' a publication of most seditious 
tendency, and which has been proved by a British jury to be a hbel 
upon government. Who have also entered into a correspondence 
with the Jacobin Club of Paris, the avowed enemies of religion and 
of kings, which acts directly contradict their pompous declaration 
and reputed assertions, that a reform in the lower house of parlia- 
ment is their only object, and that they have assimied the title of 
* Constitutional Society,* to impose upon the ignorant and unwary, 
and to overturn that very constitution they pretend to support. The 
committee likewise beg leave to put the following queries to Mr. 
Thomas Walker : — 
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" * Whether his appearance, as a principal in these transactions, 
has not been the means of exasperating the people against him ; and 
whether the attack upon his house may not be attributed to that cause?* 

" * By what acts have any of the respectable inhabitants of this 
town deserved the opprobious epithets of * the Enemies of Freedom 
and the Friends of Despotism P' 

"As to the stUl more opprobrious term of an 'unprincipled 
faction,' which Mr. Walker has likewise thought proper to apply to 
some of his townsmen in his letter to his friends and feUow-citizens 
at Sheffield, when the Constitutional Society have published their 
names, the public will have an opportunity of judging who best 
deserve that appellation. 

" Ordered^ — That the conamittee of papers meet on Tuesday at 
eleven o'clock, and that Mr. Starkie*s sermon be taken into con- 
sideration." 

A law was had to put down what were called " corres- 
ponding societies," and thus to put down the reform 
principles which those associations advocated. It wiU be 
seen by the following minutes that this loyal and secret 
Manchester society, established to put down reform princi- 
ples, was not to be bound by legal enactments ; — 

"January 26th, 1793. 
" Dr. White in the chair ; — 
" Ordered^ — Eead the depositions of Martin Marshall, Mr. Tate, 
jim., and James Hallows, with Mr. Topping's opinion thereupon." 



" January Slst, 1793. 
" Eer. R. Sandford in the chair ; — 
" Ordered, — That Mr. Dauntsey Huhne be requested to present 
the Moravians with the thanks of this society. 
" Bead, a letter signed * Amicus.' 

" Ordered, — That Mr. Webster be requested to make aU the inqui- 
ries possible respecting the information given by 'Amicus.* 
" N. Q-ould unanimously elected a member of the committee. 

" John Griffith, Secretary." 

"February 7th, 1793. 
" Samuel Clowes, Esq., in the chair j — 
" Rev. Mr, Derby imanimously elected. 

" Ordered, — That the thanks of this meeting be transmitted to the 
boroughreeve and constables of this town for their very proper and 
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fpirited ocmduot respecting Mr. T. Walker's answer to the letters of 
oondolenoe from the Constitutional Society at Sheffield, and that the 
same be published in the three Manchester papers." 



" October 22nd, 1794. 
" James Entwistle in the chair ; — 
** Resolved, — ^That Mr. Harrop be paid at the expense of this com- 
mittee for nine copies of the ' Keport of the Committee of Secrecy of 
both Houses of Parliament.* 

''Bead, a letter from Mr. Paynter respectiog some expenses in- 
curred in obtaimng evidence against several seditious persons." 



"April 7th, 1795. 

" At a meeting of the Association for Protecting Liberty and Pro- 
perty against Bepublicans and Levellers, 

" John Kearsley, Esq., in the'chair ; — 

" Beeolvedy — ^That t^ie several loyal associations co-operating with 
this society be entered upon the books in the following order : — 
1, The Crown and Cushion ; 2, Black Moor's Head ; 3, York Min- 
ster J 4, The Grapes ; 6, The King, Oldham-street ; 6, St. Michael's ; 
7, The Union ; 8, Eose and Crown ; 9, White Lion ; 10, King's 
Arms, Turner-street j 11, Queen Anne, Red Bank ; 12, Crown and 
Shuttle. 

" That five gentlemen be appointed delegates to attend the monthly 
meetings of the united delegates from the other loyal associations. 

" That the following gentlemen, viz., Mr. Kearsley, Mr. T. Stott, 
3Ir. R. Yates, Mr. Thackeray, and 3Ir. Webster, be the delegates 
from this association for the succeeding month." 



"BuU's Head, Dec. 6, 1795. (Sunday!) 
" John Sedgwick, Esq., in the chair j — 

" 3Ir. John Barton and Mr. Knowell Stott admitted members of 
this association. 

" ResoUed, — That the thanks of this meeting be given to 3Ir. H. 
Parrington and Mr. C. Marriott (the boroughreeve and one of the 
constables), to Mr. Leaf and Mr. Bichardson, for having waited upon 
Mr. Greorge Philips (in the absence of Mr. Lloyd) respecting the 
call of the public, to take (what is unjustly termed) the sense of the 
town and neighbourhood of Manchester on the question of the bills 
pending in parliament against seditious meetings, and for the pre- 
servation of our gracious sovereign. 
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*^ Sesohed, — ^That every rapport possible shall be giren by this 
meeting to the other loyal associations on Monday, the 7th instant. 

**Besolv€d, — That this and the other loyal associations be requested 
to meet at the New Market Hall, to-morrow morning (the 7th inst.) 
at ten o'clock. 

" Besolvedy — That James Ackers, Esq., be requested to take the 
fAiast at the meeting of the loyal inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, agreeably to the preceding resolution. 

'* RescHvedy — ^That the address to his majesty and petition to the 
House of Lords, brought forward by the committee of papers, be 
approved of by this association, with such alterations (if any shall 
be hereafter required) as that committee shall think necessary. 

" Sesolvedf — That public notice of the meeting be given by a hand- 
biU, as now prepared, and that 4000 copies be ordered to be printed. 

" Itesolvedy — That 2000 copies of the notice, that the address and 
petition are lying for signature at the several places mentioned in the 
notice be printed. 

" Mesolvedy — ^That the address and petition be printed." 



«Bull'sHead,Dec. 7, 1795. 
" John Sedgwick, Esq., in the chair ; — 
" Mr. Dodgson and Mr. Bobert Hindley, jun., admitted members 
of this association. 

" Jtesoloedi — ^That the Duke of Bridgewater and the Bight Hon. 
Lord Q-rey de Wilton be requested to present the petition to the 
House of Lords, and that the address to his majesty be transmitted 
to the coimty members." 



"Bull's Head, February 17th, 1797. 
" Mr. Edge in the chair j — 

" Received the following resolution from the general delegates : — 

^^ Resolvedy — ^That this meeting fully concurs with the measure 
recommended by the * Loyal Association of the Bull's Head.' 

" In consequence of the above, it was 

" Besoloedy — That a general meeting of the society be summoned 
to attend the general delegation of the several loyal associations at 
seven o'clock on Wednesday evening next, for the purpose of deter- 
mining upon an address to all well-wishers of their king and consti- 
tion, in the towns and neighbourhood of Manchester and Salford, on 
the propriety of immediately forming an armed volimteer corps for 
their internal defence. 
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'* Besolved, — That Mr. Leai^ Mr. Joseph Hardman, Mr. GhkUifi; 
Mr. Hindley, Mr. Foxley, Mr. Serjeant, and Mr. Baldwen, be re- 
quested to draw up the heads of such address. 

" Resolved, — ^That Mr. John Mihie be admitted a member of this 
association." 



" Bull's Head, February 22nd, 1797. 
" Mr. Leaf^ chairman ; — 
" That the address to the people now read be approyed." 



« BuU's Head, January 8th, 1798. 
" Mr. Kearsley, chairman ; — 
** Jtesohed^—Th&t Mr. Hall, Mr. Foxley, Mr. R. Yates, Mr. 
Tetloe, and Mr. Kearsley be appointed delegates to the united meet- 
ings of the several loyal associations ; and that other members of this 
society be at Uberty to attend them in the business of the delegation. 
" That for the purposes of this association, a third subscription is 
necessary, and that the same be entered into without delay." 



"July 3rd, 1799. 
" There being only six members present, yiz., Mr. Kearsley, Mr. 
Stott, Mr. Hall, Mr. Foxley, Mr. Harrop, and Mr. Qatliff, a com- 
mittee could not be formed." 

THE MANCHESTER PITT CLUB. 

The events of 1812 having shown the Manchester ob- 
structives that they could no longer control and direct 
public assemblages of the inhabitants, they resolved to 
form a Pitt Club, the committee of which could carry on 
the operations of the defunct society to put down levellers 
and republicans ; while the annual dinner, commemorating 
the birth of the " heaven-bom minister," would be a safe 
occasion to utter their loyal and anti-reform sentiments. 
The following are the resolutions passed at a meeting held 
at the Star Inn, on the 10th of December, 1812 : — 

" That a society be instituted at Manchester, under the name of 
the Pitt Club, for the purpose of celebrating the birth-day of that 
great, patriotic, and illustrious statesman, the Bight Honourable 
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William Pitt, and that the members do meet armnally on every 28th 
of May; and that the first meeting be holden upon the 28th of May, 
1813. 

" That any person desirous of becoming a member shall be pro- 
posed by a member of the dub, at* a general meeting then next 
succeeding; and that the gentleman proposing any new member 
shall declare that he knows the person proposed to be well affected 
to the king and constitution, and that he approves of the political 
principles of the late Bight Honourable William Pitt. 

" That the proposal of each person as a candidate shall be seconded, 
and such candidate, provided he shall have five-sixths of the balls in 
his fovour, be declared duly elected. 

"That each member shall wear a medal, suspended by a blue 
ribbon, at the amiiversary dinner, such medal to be provided by the 
committee for that purpose, and the medal to be paid for by each 
member on delivery — viz., £2 2s. 

" That the following gentlemen do constitute the original members 
of the club." 

The names of 192 gentlemen follow, amongst whom were 
the following clergymen ; — 

Rev. H. Delve, Rev. J. Holdsworth, Rev. J. Hodgkinson, 

„ John Clowe, „ Joseph Bradshaw, „ C. Huthersall, 

„ C. W. Ethelston, „ W.C.Cruttenden, „ Henry Fielding, 

„ John Cktliff, „ Robinson Elsdale, „ W. B. Guest, 

„ T. Qtwkell, „ J. H. Mallory, „ John Himter, 

„ Jer. Smith, „ J. T. Allen, „ E. B. Shaw, 

„ C. Wray, „ R. H. Whitelock, „ B. Johnson, 

„ Thos. Hodgson, „ Thos. Blackburn, „ N. German, 

„ Moses Randall, „ Wm. Johnson, „ W. Fox, 

„ E. W. Keyt, „ W. Cotton, „ C. Prescott. 

„ W.R.Hay, 

The greater part of the toasts at the anniversary dinners 
were too grossly indelicate to be printed at the present day. 
Amongst those of another class we find, in 1813, "The 
Land we live in, and may those who don't like it leave it ;" 
ID 1814, " Protestant Ascendancy," and "Chastisement and 
Himuliation to that Government which arrogantly raised 
its feeble arm against this Country when fighting for the 
Liberty of the World ;" in 1815, " Protestant Ascendancy,'* 
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and " The best Process to bleach the Tri-Colour White." 
On the 15th of January, 1817, the following resolution was 



'* That a select committee be formed for the purpose of preparing, 
printing, and circulating suitable political tracts, in order to counter- 
act the poisonous effects of the various efforts which the disaffected 
haye so recently and fuUy manifested ; and that the following gen- 
tlemen be appointed a committee — viz.: the Rev. Dr. Smith, Rev. 
Cecil Wray, Rev. J. T. Allen, Rev. Moses Randall, Mr. Siomions, 
Rev. John Gbtliff, Rev. Robinson Elsdale, Mr. Joseph Green, Mr. 
Thomas Jackson, Rev. C. W. Ethelston, Mr. F. Phillips, Mr. John 
Pooley, Mr. Thomas Hardman, Mr. E. Chesshyre, Mr. P. Crompton, 
Dr. Bardsley, M.D., Mr. John Wheeler, Mr. BeU, Rev. W. R. Hay, 
Mr. James Watkins, Mr. James Norris, Robert Peel, Esq., and Mr. 
Robert Hindley." 

A collection of the tracts published would form amusing 
reading at the present day. The toasts and sentiments 
continued to mark the subjects that succesively occupied 
the attention of the club : — 

1817. — " May the Dream of Universal Sufl5»ge and Annual Parlia- 
ments no longer disturb our repose." "The able advocate of the 
Protestant Cause — ^The Right Hon. Robert Peel." " Suspension to 
all cart-politicians." " May political errors find forgiveness, political 
mmes punishment." "May the language of sedition blister the 
tongue that utters it." " Reformation to modem reformers." 

1818.—" The Protestant Ascendancy." " The distinguished Secre- 
tary for Ireland — The Right Hon. Robert Peel, the approved sup- 
porter of our constitution in Church and State." " The Electors of 
GJreat Britain — May they ever distinguish between the empty sound 
of patriotism and the solid sense of it." "The Magistrates of the 
Division, with thanks for their past and confidence in their future 
services." " May the British Constitution endure like the oak and 
its enemies fall like its decayed leaves." 

1821.— "The Committee of Magistrates." "Mr. Hay and the 
Magistrates of the Division, with thanks for their past and confidence 
in their future services." " Major Birley and the Manchester and 
Salford Yeomanry Cavalry, with thanks to them for their past and 
confidence in their ftiture services. " May the Energies of the Loyal 
always defeat the Attempts of the Factious," 
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Many of the members seem to have tired of these amiual 
eating and drinking demonstrations. At a general meeting 
held 7th April, 1826, the following resolutions were passed : 

" That ever since the institution of this club the number of its 
members has progressirely increased, and yet the attendance at the 
annual celebration has considerably declined, so that more than 
three-fourths of the whole body have really been absent on seyeral 
of those occasions." 

"That such repeated proo£i of inattention of those periodical 
assembhes (appointed as they were for the social expression of our 
acknowledged principle and sentiment) materially prejudice the 
spirit and character of the institution, and at the same time indicate 
a great want of respect to the President, who obligingly imdertakes 
the arduous duties of that situation at the request of the club." 

Amongst the toasts at the annual dinner on the 29th of 
May, 1826, was, " Captain Grimshaw, a zealous promoter 
of the principles of the Pitt Club." His promotion of 
those principles was the concoction of toasts which, in our 
more fastidious days, would be considered as an outrage on 
common decency. The acknowledgment of his peculiar 
services does not seem to haye arrested the downward pro- 
gress of the association. At the annual meeting, held 5th 
of April, 1827, the following resolution was passed : — 

" That it appears to be the prevaUing sentiment of the members 
present, * That imder the existing circumstances the usual meeting of 
the club for the purpose of dining be not held this year.' And notice 
of an intended resolution to that effect being now given, the subject be 
taken into consideration at the said annual meeting on 3rd of May." 

At the meeting on the 3rd of May the following minute 
was made : — 

" The notice of an intended motion for dispensing this year with the 
usual dinner was immediately withdrawn, the gentleman firom whom 
it proceeded having expressed his decided conviction of the propriety 
of that course, from the violent and important change of circumstances 
which had recently taken place in the government of the country." 

The club, however, was fast approaching to its dissolu- 
tion, as the following resolutions wiU show ;— - 
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" Star Inn, May 13th, 1829. 
" Moved, seconded, and resolved, — ^That the annual dinner be post- 
poned to the year 1830. 

" Star Inn, Manchester, April 1st, 1830. 
" John Powell, Esq., in the chair ; — 
" Besolved, — That there shall not be any anniversary dinner of the 
club this year. 

« Star Inn, April 7th, 1831. 
" Dr. Bardsley in the chair ; — 
Resolved, — -That at this important crisis of the state of the nation, 
the following letter be sent to eyery member of this club without 
delay : — 

" Sir, — ^You are requested to address a letter to Mr. Chesshyre, the 
secretary, as early as possible, stating whether you will engage or 
not to attend the next anniversary dinner, which is intended to take 
place on Wednesday the 1st of June, in consequence of the birth- 
day happening in the Manchester race week this year." 



" Star Inn, May 5th, 1831. 
" Dr. Bardsley in the chair ; — 

" The proceedings of the meeting of the 7th of April last were read 
by the chairman. And the result of the circular letters sent to the 
members pursuant to the resolution to that purpose passed at the 
last meeting being communicated to the meeting, and it appearing by 
the answers of the members that twenty-four answers were assenting 
to the anniversary dinner on the Ist of Jime next, fifty-three dis- 
sentients, and seven dubious. 

" Mesolved, — That in consequence of the above result of the appli- 
cation to members, the anniversary dinner be postponed, and that 
this meeting do adjourn to the first Thursday in April, 1832." 



THE END. 



J. T. Pajrkes, Printer, Market Street, Manchester. 
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